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VICTORY LOAN 
TOTAL AWAY 
AHEAD OF 1917 


In Four Days Subscriptions 
Show a Gain of 
$26,000,000 


—_—-— 


GREAT ELATION 


Officers of the Dominion Execu- 
tive are Delighted With 
Results to Date and Pre- 
dict Complete Success 


Up to noon yesterday, total sub- 
scriptions to the Victory Loan reported 
to Dominion headquarters had reached 
$88,242,350, a gain of $26,000,000 over 
the total for the same period of the 
first Victory Loan campaign. The 
province of Ontario alone reported 
$55,212,000, an increase of over $20,- 
000,000, while the city of Toronto, with 
its $20,805,000 is more than $4,000,000 
ahead of last year. These gains are 
exceedingly encouraging, indicating as 
they do that the splendid success of the 
1917 Loan will be surpassed. 

W. S. Hodgens, chairman of the 
Dominion Business Committee, reports 
the following totals for the various 
division :— 

Total to date 

$ 5,676,700 

2,867,850 
1,939,300 
4,238,450 
55,212,000 
6,581,150 
5,997,050 
2,070,900 
3,468,150 
190,800 
Total sea e ce on» GBS 242280 

At the end of the fourth day last 
year, the Dominion total was $62,095,- 
400. 

Officials in charge of the campaign 
are jubilant over results to date and 
stafé that they are entirely satisfied 
with the way the grand total is piling 
up from day to day. 

Big Montreal Subscription 


The largest subscription to date in 
the Montreal district was that of the 
Sun Life Assurance Co. on Thursday 
of $10,000,000, making a total of $31,- 
270,000 this company has subscribed 
so far to Canadian war loans. The 
total in the Island of Montreal is $27,- 
785,650. Next largest subscription on 
Thursday was $3,000,000 of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Company. The Laurentide 
Co. subscribed $1,500,000. The fourth 
largest, and the highest from any in- 
dividual to date was one of $1,250,000 
from Sir Herbert Holt, five times his 
subscription of last year. The Dom- 
inion Steel Corporation is mentioned 
for $5,000,000. Among those received 
Friday morning were Imperial Tobac- 


British Columbia 
Alberta , 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 
Ontario 
Montreal 

Quebec 

New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 


‘co Company, $1,000,000 (double last 


year’s); Dominion Textile Co., $1,- 
000,000, five times last year’s; As- 
bestos Corpdration,$300,000; Montreal 
Transportation Company, $250,000; 
panwiges Water & Paper Co., $150,- 

0. 

The total on Thursday in Quebec 
province, outside of Montreal, was $5,- 
425,750, including $2,687,150 from 
Quebec City. 


THE POWER SHORTAGE 


Relief Cannot Be Expected From 
States—Rationing Next Step 


At a meeting on Thursday attended 
by members of the Toronto Branch of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sir Henry Drayton, power 
controller, and Sir Adam Beck, it was 
explained that there was no chance 
of securing delivery for Canada of 
Power now being sent to American 
concerns under contracts. Reasons 
why such a proposal was from the 
start so unreasonable as to preclude 
the possibility of its being given con- 
sideration have previously been given 
in THE FINANCIAL POST. 

The stuation now is that Sir Adam 
and his Hydro enterprise will have to 
submit to rationing in order that the 
munitions plants may be served un- 
less an early declaration of peace has 


the effect of relieving industrial 
néeds. 


The reduction in the extra dividend 
of the United States dividend of the 
United States Steel Corporation from 
3 to 2 per cent., was doubtless due 
to the further enormous appropria- 
tion of $101,987,347% for account of 
Federal income and war excess profits 
taxes, as disclosed by the quarterly 
report. This exceeds the appropri- 
ation of the previous quarter by slight- 
ly more than $11,000,000. ‘. 
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Industrial Possibilities Wonderful: Probabilities Doubtful: Why 


Empire in general, and Canada in particular, most wonderful, almost 
dazzling possibilities for profitable development. 

The next hundred years should be the greatest in the British Empire. 
Students of history say that countries which win great wars succeed to 
long periods of great prosperity. We are winning this war, but will we 
attain the great possibilities unfolding. before us? Not unless there is a 
complete change in national leaderships and public attitude. 


. We are winning this war by good luck, not by good management. We 
are winning because the masses of the British Empire at home and in the 
colonies, and our next of kin in the United States, at the critical moment 
in March last, wrested from the old Imperial governing clique the control of 
the war and turned shameful defeat into brilliant victory; a clique that did 
well for the Empire in days gone by, now gone to seed. 

To-day an Empire army, not an Imperial army, is fighting on the west- 
ern front. While it has been fighting the Germans in front the Empire 
army has been fighting the old regime in rear. Canada, Australia and the 
broad-visioned men in political and military life in England have been en- 
gaged in an unpleasant contest for efficiency and rights. The Empire has 
much reason to be grateful to General Currie and othess in France, and to 
Sir Robert Borden and Lloyd-George, for supporting them. It is not a 
pleasant story. 

Though we are now dealing efficiently with the current military prob- 
lems, there is as serious a misunderstanding of the industrial situation as 
there was of the war in 1914. In August, 1914, anyone who said the Allies 
would not be in Berlin in three months was a pessimist; those who wanted 
to be absolutely safe and said Christmas were called pro-German. While 
anyone who feared the war would run beyond that was a traitor. 

The old system is still at work outside the army. Have the Imperial 
Government, after carefully considering the views of some of the most 
capable business men of the United Kingdom, reorganized and consolidated 
the various Governmental Trade Departments and appointed, as director- 
general of the trade of the Empire a business expert, 2 man with a thor- 
ough grasp of trade obtained by years of practical. experience; a man 
whose career showed him capable of handling big business problems; of 
developing the trade of the Empire? Not a bit of it. They went back into 
the old rut. They appointed Sir Arthur Herbert Drummond Ramsay Steel- 
Maitland, Bart., M.P., a brilliant, classical scholar, and asked the Empire to 
rejoice over their find. They were perfectly sincere; but perfectly imprac- 
tical. The men who selected him were not in trade. They were of the idle 
rich type. Steel-Maitland has had no practical business experience. His 
pronouncements and speeches indicate this. “Who’s Who” give his career: 


Born 1876, second son late Col. E. H. Steel and Emmeline, daughter of General 
Henry Drummond, married 1901, Mary, daughter of Sir Jas. Ramsay-Gibson- 
Maitland, 4th Bart. Education—Rugby (Scholar and Exhibitioner), Balliol College, 
Oxford and (classical scholar) Eldon Scholar, 1899, 1st Classical Moderations, 1897. 
First class Classical Schools, 1899, 1st class Final Law Schools, 1900, secretary, 
junior treasurer and president of Oxford Union Society. Rowed v. Cambridge, 1899. 
Contested Rugby division, 1906. Special Commissioner to Royal’ Commission on 
Poor Laws, 1906-1907. M.P. (C) East Birmingham since 1910. Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for the Colonies 1915-1917. Chairman of the Unionist party 
organization, 1911. Publications: Joint report with Miss R. E. Squire, on relation 
of industrial and sanitary conditions throughout pauperism, 1907; articles on social 
and constitution subjects. ‘ 


6 i= our Annual Industrial issue, sees opening out for the British 


What chance has the British Empire trade under such ignorant leader- 
ship in competition with Germany with its national business developed and 
directed by Ballin, von Gwinner and men of that type. Incidentally, Ger- 
many is to-day offering to deliver goods on this continent at pre-war 
prices within three months after the cessation of hostilities. 

Instead, suppose they had appointed, say, W. H. Cottingham, a man 
with this record:— 

Born on farm, Omemee, Ont.; went to village school, worked on farms and in 
general store in village; moved to Montreal; started paint business; took agency 
for Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., Cleveland, U.S.; did so well that became necessary 
to build factory in Canada; business grew until covered Canada; company then 
invited him become general manager Cleveland as well as Canada; business grew 
and plant established New York; he became president. Company extended business 
into every town and village in U.S. and Canada. Having devoted years to training 
his men in manufacturing and sales promotion he had men available for big jobs 
and large plants were begun in Great Britain and Australia. Now doing business 
all over world.. After war will probably establish plants in several foreign 
countries. Hon. C. C. Ballantyne, M.P., Minister of Marine, was trained with the 
S.W. Co. Mr. Cottingham is reported to be one of the highest salaried men in 
U:S. Resides Cleveland, Ohio, and on his estate in England. 

This is not directed at Steel-Maitland, who in all probability is a far 
more delightful man to meet than a pecest ne gi of the nation, 
of which he is the unfortunate victim. 
gph ty sour of the Empire, will suffer from the refusal to employ’ 
experts in business, as we refused to employ experts in war, and we are 

justi in protesting. as 

oe enteies a6 os very forcibly as long as we retain our ever-popular 
orator, dear old Sir George Foster, as head of the Canadian Trade Depart- 
ment. No man in our public life is more universally loved. But he never 
was ,of much value in that department, and grows more helpless every 
year. He refuses to be shifted, and we fear Sir Robert Borden, for the 
time being, is putting private sympathy before national considerations. 

There ought to be a tremendous demand for Canadian material for 
the reconstruction of Europe. This should be looked after from: the sale 
to the final delivery and payment therefor by our Department of Trade. 
But Sir George Foster made such an appalling mess of the little business 
that came to it unsolicited from foreign Governments, that it would he 
ridiculous and dangerous to our reputation to entrust him with further 
commissions. The simplest and quickest solution is for us to appeal to the 
Imperial Munitions Board to continue in office for two or three years longer 
to get for Canada this business. The public has not yet been permitted to 
know what wonderful work this group of public-spirited men have been 
doing for Canadian industry. If they could continue and extend their 
operations for two or three years more it is quite possible that this country 
would go through the doubtful period ahead in comparative prosperity. 
During this time such a group of capable men with their experience could 
lay the foundations of a permanent Trade and Commerce Department that 
could carry on under a good Minister an ever-increasing sale of our finished 
products abroad. They could organize a Great General Staff of Business 
Experts who would bring co-operation with labor, agriculture and other 
producers, and co-ordinate these and the financiers, transportation and 
other interests, to make and deliver to foreign buyers Canadign goods to 
yield good profits to all interests. ‘ & ; 

These problems are all very easily solved, and ought to be taken in 
hand firmly and at once by Sir Robert Borden. 

But a much more serious and difficult problem that industry, as repre- 
sented mainly by manufacturers must overcome is the general distrust of 
and antagonism to all business. Iniquitous combines among a few manu- 
facturers, and high-handed policy and disgraceful methods of men associated 
with some of our public utilities have been persistently played up by sen- 
sational writers on a section of the daily press and by local politicians, 
until the thought is now firmly entrenched in the public mind that all 
business is bad. Attention was first directed in these columns to these 
tendencies over ten years ago. They were particularly emphasized in May 
and June last. On June 1 last the following appeared on our froné, page:— 

Between fifty and sixty years ago a boy was: born on an Ontario faym. As 
soon as he was able to do anything he assisted in the home work and went 
to the local school. He continued this until he was 18, when he bOcame a 
rural schoolmaster, working at odd times among the 
to college and learned something of a trade in the city, 


went 


men. For a few years he followed a profession, and at 25 he began in a small 
way as a manufacturer. He was a pioneer in this particular line. He built up 
a good business in competition with British and United States rivals who had 
hitherto been strongly entrenched. To-day his products are sold everywhere in 
Canada; some of them are better than anything of a similar character to be found 
anywhere. He has lived quietly; worked tremendously hard; put all but living 
expenses back into his business; he pays over $500,000 a year in wages and heavy 
taxes. 

This man, with experience in and knowledge of most phases of Canadian life, 
has several times stated that as a class manufacturers are doing far more for 
the upbuilding of Canada than any other. They are more public-spirited. Every 
dollar they make is put to work to use more raw material or employ more labor. 
He has also said that while he wants his sons to lead the strenuous life, he hopes 
they will never have to endure the hell which he has experienced in long hours, 
carrying heavy financial burdens, worries created for him by thoughtless, con- 
scienceless, ungrateful, indifferent employees; from ignorant, lying competition, 
graft, combinations and inferior goods among the concerns who supply him. 

This man’s case is typical of fully ninety per cent. of the manufacturers of 
Canada to-day. They have no selfish objects to serve. They have no personal 
ambitions to gain. They are fighting the battle of business with the same sense 
of duty as our splendid men who are fighting for our freedom at the front are 
doing to-day. They are content with fair profits. Their reward is in work 
well done. ° 

Yet this most valuable, public-spirited group in all Canada is so unpopular, 
disliked, mistrusted right across the continent that the condition is handicapping 
the development of Canadian industry. — - 

It is only necessary to note the outcry voiced in the press of the country against 
the association that has just been organized by a few public-spirited men to aid 
in developing Canadian natural resources. Nobody ever deserved a more hearty 
national welcome. But it is regarded as an adjunct of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. That is sufficient to condemn it without further inquiry. 

Investigation shows two causes. The ‘selfish grasping after monopoly and 
exorbitant profits by perhaps five per cent. of the manufacturers; and the stupid, 
pin-headed management that has characterized the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association for a number of years, estranging friends and antagonizing political 
and other important groups. ; 

The outlook ahead is too serious, and the importance of manufacturing as a 
factor in aiding us to meet the taxation amounting up to appalling figures is too 
great to permit the present state of affairs to continue. 


Since then several occurrences confirm the warnings there given. Sir 
John Willison has completed a long tour and series of addresses and inter- 
views from Port Arthur to the Pacific. We followed him very closely in 
the Western press. He was everywhere regarded with suspicion. He 
was hiding his motives, they said. He was trying to put something over 
them by underhand methods. His visit, in consequence, increased the 
antagonism to tariff for protection. As editor of the Globe Sir John 
displayed honesty, sincerity, sense of fairness, clearness of expression and 
capacity for making friends tha} the paper under him developed into the 
most powerful leader of public opinion in Canada, respected by Conserva- 
tives. Therefore the suspicion of and antagonism that was shown were 
not personal, but due to the crowd for whom he spoke. So marked has 
this been that it is now proposed to drop the word “Industrial” from the 
name Canadian Industrial Reconstruction Association in the hope that the 
alleged selfish policy of its promoters may be less objectionable—a move 
which, we think, likely to create still further, suspicion. - 

Sir John was not long home when the great Methodist Church, inspired 
by Western delegates, passed a resolution claiming that the only method of 
overcoming the troubles created by the few combines of the manufacturers 
and the graft of the public utility agents was public ownership, when we 
would all work for the same wages and there would be no profits. 

Over 10,000 families in Toronto reported they could not get their 
winter’s supply of coal, and the outlook was reported by the Mayor to be 
very serious. The Toronto Electric Co. is running its steam plant on muni- 
tions. The coal is supplied specially by the U.S. Government, and is not 
deducted from the U.S. Fuel Controller’s allowance for Canada. There is a 
large amount of waste steam. The heating of the Union Station requires 
10,000 tons of coal. The management suggested that instead of taking this 
out of the coal allowance for Canada, that the Toronto Electric Co. let 
them have the steam now going to waste. Instantly the Mayor and the 
prejudiced pres8 of Toronto saw red. It was going to put more money 
into the pockets of a corporation and could not be allowed. It made no 
difference if the 10,000 tons saved would be available for thé poor people 
who had no coal and no prospect of getting it. The railway employes 
were to be arrested by Toronto police if they attempted to turn the steam 
going to waste in the air into the mains and radiators of the Union Station. 
And so far every newspaper in Toronto acquiesced in or supported the 
Mayor in this wasteful policy, because they want to hit the public utilities. 
Is it any wonder a U.S. company recently cancelled the plans to build a 
$14,000,000 plant in Ontario? They now treat business differently in the 
States. 

Finally we have the unexpected election to the Ontario Legislature of 
Mr. Bowman, a farmer, over the Government candidate, on a platform that 
there is every probability will give the farmers the balance of power in 
the next election. He advocated four principles, the first being public 
ownership and operation of public utilities. 

“Public ownership,” Mr. Bowman said, “will destroy the combines that 
now fatten the few and impoverish the many. It will remove the most 
prolific source of corruption from our body politic. It will assure a more 
equitable division of wealth. It will prevent the idle living in luxury, while 
the man who labors in whatever branch of industry will receive the full 


reward of his efforts.” 


An overwhelming majority of the voters of Canada are so prejudiced 
that they believe this to-day. The real facts are far othefwise. Mr. 
Bowman, who is no doubt sincere, cannot name one man in Canada who | 
has built up a public utility who ever lived in idleness and luxury. We 
cannot. On the other hand, the men who have the largest interest in 
public utilities of all kinds are among our hardest workers and most useful 
Canadians—useful because they are using their money and energy for 
developing Canadian resources. The biggest man in public utilities in 
Canada is one of our hardest workers. He seldom ever takes a vacation 
and lives very modestly. \ 

We do not want idlers living in luxury in Canada. We can overcome 
that by the anti-loafing law and Succession Taxes. But it is of the greatest 
importance to us to encourage and aid the men who have the capacity, 
experience and willingness to work hard, sacrifice pleasures to promote, 
develop and build up new industries in Canada 

The seriousness of the problem facing us was recently sized up by 
J. S. Mackinnon, vice-president of the Canadiggi Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in an interview in Vancouver. He said our exports of manufactures 
in 1913 were $43,692,708; in 1918 were $636,602,516. You know what the 
distribution of that money has meant to every man, woman and child, farmer 
and artisan. What must we do to avoid going back to the trade of 19137 
It is everyone’s problem. That problem won’t be solved by impractical 
theorists who would destroy private enterprise and great men who are 
developing it, or by professional politicians like Sir A. Steel-Maitland and 
Sir George Foster, but only by the application of common-sense and the 
experience that has led to success. 

There is a wonderful future ahead of this country. Now is our greatest 
opportunity to attain it. It may never come again as now. It is a time for 
understanding;, for getting together of the big industries and classes— 


* agriculture, manufacturing, labor, mining, fishing, lumbering, to work on 


broad lines. It needs capable, public-spirited leadership that can guide and 
control us. We want to be led on the right lines. The first move must 
be in the Ministries of Trade and Labor, and the next in the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. The Association must be lifted out of the 
fallen and made, as it deserves to be and can 
nation enthusiastically back of it. - 
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ANNUAL SuBSCRIPTION $3.00. No. 44 


MOVEMENT OF THE 
WESTERN CROP IS 
NOT SATISFACTORY 


Prevalence of “Flu” Has 
Been an Unfortunate 
Factor 


THRESHING REPORT 
Better Returns Are Indicated— 
Dry Weather Has Marked the 
Autumn—Dr. Magill’s Re- 
signation Reported 


Commercial ma Aataee — 
an ral Editor, Winnipeg 
“Free Press.” 


WINNIPEG.—There is a strong 
rumor current here (Thursday night) 
that Dr. Magill has resigned as chair- 
man of the Board of Grain Super- . 
visors. When seen the doctor did not 
deny it but merely stated that any an- 
nouncement of that kind should come 
from Ottawa. It is eighteen months 
since his appointment. The position 
18 One without salary, which he was 
urged by the government to accept, 
and in the meantime he retained his 


salary, and both the doctor and the 
Exchange were in an awkward posi- 
tion, as frequently his rulings as 
chairman of the Board of Grain Su- 
pervisors were in direct opposition to 
the interests of the Exchange. It 
Says a good deal for both parties that 
it has been possible to sustain the 
dual relationship. 

The Board of Supervisors this year 
took over the movement of the crop, ~ 


letting the trade back in a measure 
into business. It has been a trying 


season and the forward movement of 
the crop has not been satisfactory. 
Many of the sections that ordinarily 
make heavy and early deliveries of 
grain have this year none to delwer, 
thrashing was late and the season 
favorable for plowing, and with, the 
price on wheat fixedgthere was less 
incentive to deliver early, so that alto- 
gether country elevators have receiv- 
ed less than up to the same period 
last year, though in Manitoba de- 
liveries have actually been heavier. 
Shipments Delayed 

At the beginning of the season it 
was hoped that 70,000,000 bushels 
would be across the lakes before the 
close of navigation. It is now highly 
improbable if 50,000,000 will get over, 
and owing to the prevalency of “flu” 
it is understood that the railway 
board are not able to guarantee 
speedy unloading east of ‘the lakes. 
This means that Canada will not be 
in as good a position as expected to 
load boats for overseas as the mover 
ment all rail during the winter 
months will be a negligible quantity. 
This does not mean that the allies 
will suffer for wheat, but it does 
mean ‘that they will probably take a 
larger quantity from the United 
States. 

The agreement throwing marine in- 
surance open and only placing it 
through the chartering committee 
when they have as good a rate as any 
one else has had to be abandoned. 
Julius Barnes, head of the American 
Wheat Board, came out flatly and de- 
clared that no American boats would 
come to the head of the Canadian 
lakes for wheat if the marine insur- 
ance was not placed through the 
chartering committee. As the Almeri- 
can boats were essential this had to 
be acceded to though the rates charg- 
ed are-extortionate. It is hoped that 
a large number of American boats 
will take grain cargoes for winter 
storage. 

Threshing Report 

During the week the Free Press got 
out a threshing report. Some eighty 
points in the three provinces were 
heard from. The report indicated no 
special change in the September es- 
timate except that Manitoba wheat 
will probably run to 50,000,000 in 
place of 47,000,000 bushels, and Al- 
berta may realize five bushels per 
acre on the seeded area of 3,500,000. 
The oat crop is even more disappoint- 
ing than previously estimated, and 
shortage of good seed oats is very 
acute. 

The feature of the report, however, 
was the continued drought in the. 
west. Forty-one points mainly in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta report “very 
dry,” or “too dry to plow.” Winter 
snowfall may make up to some extent 
but is never equal to fall rains fol- 
lowing an exceptionally dry summer. 

The West is very much in the grip 
of the “flu,” but this: appears to be 
having no bad effect on the Victory 
Lean, which is booming. ae 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 100 Years (1817-1917) 


BUY. 


from St. John’s to Halifax was wreck- FINANCE CORPORATION 


ed. A capable successor was appoint- 
ed and the company is doing well, ac- 
cording to advices recently received. 

Acadia Gas Engines Limited is a 
company at Bridgewater which is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of marine 
engines, one type of which it is said 
to be the largest producer mm Canada. 


HARDWARE MEN 
GET ROUGH DEAL 
FROM THE HYDRO 


Unfair Competitive Methods 


EASTERN TEXTILE 
COMPANIES ARE 
NOW PROSPEROUS 


The Atlantic and Consumers 


‘CONFIDENT 
_ FUTURE ( 


Railroad Orders 
an Import 
Facto 


Has Loaned Over $40,000,000 for War 
Business 
Washington.—The War Finance 
Corporation up to October 1 had an. 
thorized $43,202,592 in loans, of which 
$40,540,500 went to war businesses, 
without the medium of banks. although 


VICTORY BONDS 


Full information regarding denom- 
inations of bonds, terms of subscrip- 
tion and other particulars will gladly 
be furnished at any branch of the Bank 
of Montreal. 


Throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
Also at London, Englan 


Branches and Agencies ie York, Chicago and Spokane in the United States 


and Mevie C'tw. ; 


THE MERCHANTS BANK 


Head Office: Montreal OF CANADA 


Established 1864, 


VICTORY BONDS 


; An Investment Recommended 
By Every Bank In Canada 


The only reai difference between twenty $5 
Government bills and a $100 Victory Bond is, that 
the Victory Bond pays 5%% interest. The security is 
exactly the same. Behind both bills and bond are the 


total resources of the Dominion. 


Leaving ali sentiment aside, it would be impossible 
to find a more desirable investment than the new 


Victory Bonds. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


IMPERIAL BANK 


CAPITAL PAID UP $7,000,000 RESERVE FUND $7,000,000 
PELEG HOWLAND, PRESIDENT E. HAY, GENERAL MANAGER 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL and other 
HIGH-CLASS SECURITIES 
BOUGHT and SOLD 
Correspondence Invited 


Address: ‘ 


THE MANAGER, BOND DEPARTMEN 


Toronto 


THE 


STANDARD BANK 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE - 


TORONTO 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


. SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


EST'D 1873 


AT ALL BRANCHES 


UNION BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 127 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend at the rate 
of 9e% per annum upon the paid-up Capital Stock of 
the Union Bank of Canada has been declared for 
the current quarter, and that the same will be pay- 
able at its Banking House, in the City of Winnipeg, 
and also at its branches on and after Monday, the 
2nd day of December, 1918, to shareholders of re- 
cord at the close of business on the 15th day of 
November next. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 15th 
to the 30th day of November, both days inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
H. B. SHAW, 
General Manager. 
Winnipeg, Oct. 17, 1918. 


NOOO OOOO OBOE 


INCORPORATED 1855 


THE MOLSONS BANK 


We recommend our friends and 
customers to buy VICTORY 


BONDS to the limit of their 
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Mills Have Increased 
Dividends 


BUSINESS IS GOOD 


Indications That Profits Have 


Been Substantially Increased 
as Result of Good Demand 
and Advancing Prices 

Halifax.—The Atlantic Underwear 
Company has sent a notice to share- 
holders that the dividend has by order 
of the directors been increased from 
four to seven per cent. Four per 
cent. is to be paid on December Ist 
and three on February 1st. The capi- 
tal of this company, whose works are 
in Moncton, N.B., consists of $200,000 
preferred stock and $250,000 issued. 
There are no bonds. This company 
was organized in 1913 with Moncton 
and Halifax funds. They had the ad- 
vantage of cheap power in the natur- 
al gas, which reduces this charge to a 
minimum—a mere fraction of the cost 
of coal as fyel. The company began 
its dividend career by paying at first 
four per cent., then five and now it 
is made seven per cent. A feature is 
that while the company has a large 
quantity of government business, 
chiefly now from the United States, 
they have always kept an eye to the 
domestic trade, and have been diligent- 
ly prosecuting the making of heavy 
underwear and sox for home consump- 
tion. In the first year of their oper- 
ations the company had an output of 
$50,000. The second year this was 
doubled and this year the output will 
be close to one million dollars. The 
condition of the company is shown by 
the statement given to THE POST by 
a financial man, who says that there 
is raw material on hand worth $200,- 
000 all paid for, and that the plant 
has been practically doubled out of 
earnings. F. W. Sumner, of Moncton 
is the president and John L. McDonald 
the general manager. 


i Consumers’ Cotton 


A company in which considerable 
Nova Scotia money is invested is the 
The Consumers’ Cotton Mills Limited 
of Sherbrooke, P.Q., which Was financ- 
ed to a considerable extent by the Nova 
Scotia Trust Co., of this city. The 
company was organized five years ago 
and last year paid an initial dividend 
of five per cent. The directors have 
now ordered a seven per cent. dividend 
on the common stock, payable Novem- 
ber 13th. The company has a 6 per 
cent. bond issue of $350,000. When 
this was issued a fifty per cent. bonus 
of common stock was given, so that 
the dividend of seven per cent. now 
payable on the common stock, makes 
an equivalent of % per cent. on the 
bonds which were issued at par. A 
feature of the business of this com- 

any is that it makes a grade o 
heavy cotton for afttomobile, motor 
eycles and bicycle tires. 

The output, it is understood has been 
sold for some years in advance. R. 
W. Elliot, of Halifax, is on the board 
of directors and other members of the 
board are comprised chiefly of gentle- 
men who are on thé directors of the 
Connecticut Mills in the United States. 

There are two Montreal Qotton 
directors on the Board, 


Maritime Linens 

The Maritime Linen Mills, Moncton, 
is a new company organized to manu- 
facture towels and towelling. The 
company has a capital of $24,000. They 
took over the buildings at Moncton, 
formerly occupied by Marven’s Bis- 
cuit Works and installed the factory 
which they are now operating. 

The company has availed itself of 
the natural gas at Moncton for the 
production of power. What machin- 
ery they could use was purchased from 
a defunct company at one time oper- 
ating in the same line of business at 
Dorchester, and which, owing to ad- 
verse conditions, was obliged to close 
down. They have been running since 
July and have a contract for the sale 
of their total output. So far they 
have made good progress, it is said 
more than equalling anticipations. The 
president and manager, is Willis C. 
Newcomb of Moncton. 


Newfoundland Mills 


The Newfoundland Knitting Mills 
of St. John’s, is a company on which 
the government of Newfoundland has 
guaranteed a dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the preferred stock but on which 
the company has been able, as expect- 
ed, to pay the full 7 per cent. In its 
first year the company paid 5 per cent. 
so that the government was called on 
for nothing. Next year the full 
dividend of 7 per cent. was paid, and 
last year 7 per cent. was earned and 
paid plus the 2 per cent. in arrears 


on the first year. It will be - 
bered that E. C. Smythe, the manage: 


manager 
of the company, was lost at sea when 


O,! 


It is paying a dividend of 7 per cent. 
on the common stock and the issue of 


$75,000 bonds bears interest at 7 per 


cent.. These bonds were issued at par 
early last spring. They are redeem- 
able at 105 per dent. and a sinking 
fund of $5,000 is set aside each year 80 
that they will all be extinguished at 
The company’s common 
stock is $150,000. The engines they 


maturity. 


manufacture are largely used by the 
fishermen on this coast. They spec- 
ialize in two cycle engines, the growth 
of which has been phenomnal, almost 
every fishing boat being equipped with 
one of these or similar engine. The 
company had been running in a small 
way for nine or ten years but last 
year extended its operations when it 
was re-financed by Halifax capital. 


SOME PREPARATIONS 
FOR COMING PEACE 


New Yard and Accessory Ship- 
building Plant Projects in 
States Being”"Held Up 


CLEVELAND.—The Iron Trade 
Review this week says: Wherever the 
continuing peace movements may lead, 
waz is still the uppermost immediate 
interest of the iron and steel industry. 
Nothing’ so clearly demonstrates this 
situation as the tremendous rate of 
present production which, despite the 
rage of influenza, has never been 
greater in October for many plants, 
and the large new orders for battlefield 
requirements. The march to Berlin is 
to be immeasurably facilitated by the 
American rails, cars and locomotives 
that are to serve the advancing armies. 
For General Pershing’s forces, the 
huge total of 380,000 tons of 80-pound 
rails for early delivery has just been 
distributed among the mills, along with 
the closing of 40,000 additional cars 
and several hundred lccomotives. No 
such orders of size have been put be- 
fore the producers at one time during 
the present hostilities. Tank construc- 
tion has reached a new stage of pro- 
duction and many thousand additional 
have been placed. A new allotment of 
army trucks is expected to call for. 20,- 
000. The Allies continue large buyers 
of war material. -Italy has placed 
80,000 to 90,000 tons of shell steel 
additional and has asked for 100,- 
000 tons more of pig iron. Great 
Britain within the week has 
sought permission of the United 
States government to place additional 
tonnages of shell steel in this country. 
Important new orders for France have 
been closed. 

Peace with its inevitable adjust- 
ments continues to stir much thought 
along trade lines as a probability of 
the indefinite future. So long as the 
government absorbs practically the 
full output of the industry for war and 
essential purposes as it is now doing, 
this interest promises to be largely of a 
speculative character. The most con- 
crete evidence of governmental re- 
trenchment is presented by develop- 
ments connected with the shipping pro- 
gram. New yard and accessory plant 
projects both in the east and the west, 
have been held up indefinitely. Cancel- 
lations of equipment for these plants 
estimated at $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 
have been made by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The most striking 
example is the abandonment of work 
of the new Alameda, Cal., yards of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. It is reported 
that new ship contracts are to be placed 
very sparingly, if at all. 


REPORT ON HOUSING 


Ontario Commission Will Issue One 
About The New Year 


According to an announcement made 
this week by C. B. Sissons, secretary 
of the Ontario Housing Commission, ’ 
the report being prepared by the 
Commission will be ready by the New 
Year. About 36 essays in the prize 
competition on housing being con- 
ducted by the Commission have been 
received but no award has yet been 
made. 

Some municipalities, according to 
Sir William Hearst, are already go- 
ing ahead on the housing scheme sug- 
gested by the Government. Sarnia, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Brampton have 
already started on the scheme, and 
other places are expected to follow 
shortly. 


“At the present time the Housing 
Commission is still investigating and 
getting reports, and Mr. Ellis. of the 
Ontario Railway Board, is studying 
the situation, and looking into the 
necessary legislation, which will be 
passed next session,” said Sir Wil- 
liam. “Those municipalities which 
are going ahead are temporarily fin- 


Are Alleged by 
Retailers 


CASES IN LONDON 


Dealers in Sir Adam Beck’s 
Home Town Complain of 
Tactics Followed in. Elec- 
trical Appliance Business 


Hardware dealers in many parts of 
Ontario are strongly of the opinion 
that they are getting a decidedly un- 
fair deal from Hydro. In some quar- 
ters it is alleged, says “Hardware and 
Metal,” that Hydro is jealous of the 
electrical trade the hardwaremen are 
doing and is trying by every means 
in its power to put them out of busi- 
ness. Price-cutting is alleged to be 
one of the favorite weapons used by 
Hydro and some of the hardwaremen 
feel so strongly about the matter that 
they are planning to take the matter 
up with the Ontario Hydro Commis- 
sion and ask for a fair deal. Among 
other places from which complaints 
come is London, Ontario, the home of 
Sir Adam Beck, chairman of the On- 
tario Hydro Commission. Here, it is 
stated price-cutting has been indulged 
in so freely that the London Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association at its 
next meeting plans to name a dele- 
gation to wait on the Ontario Hydro 
Commission and see what can be done 
to stop the practice. 


Unfair Tactics 

Not long ago in London, Ontario, a 
Hydro office and sales building was 
erected. It was to have cost $50,000, 
but it is no secret that the expenses 
ran into a great deal more. The 
building is unquestionabiy a handsome 
structure. It is furnished in a style 
that is suggestive of some of the elec- 
trical palaces on 42nd Street in New 
York City. It is one of the very hand- 
somest buildings of its kind in all On- 
tario and when it is lighted up at 
nights the effect is very striking. 

Among the people who have to help 
pay for all this grand display are the 
hardwaremen of London . The tax 
rate in London is pretty heavy and 
most of the hardwarmen have big 
tax bills. It rather exasperates them 
when in addition to paying these taxes 
they find Hydro cutting prices on them 
and endeavoring to prevent them by 
this method of competition from en- 
gaging in the sale of electrical goods. 


Spoiled the Sale 

One hardwareman states that a sale 
of irons was planned by a London 
hardware dealer. The price was to 
be $5 and the merchant had gone ahead 
with all arrangements with his cam- 
paign. To his surprise the Hydro 
store came out at the same time with 
irons selling at $3.90 and of course 
killed his sale.; Price-cutting of this 
kind may be legitimate, but the London 
hardwaremen do not think so. This 
instance was merely given as a sample 
of what is being done. : The hardware 
dealers are indignant over the matter 
and will see if anything can be done 
to prevent it. ; 

In St. Thomas and in Windsor also 
complaints are made by hardware men 
about Hydro price-cutting. In St. 
Thomas one hardware firm sells more 
electrical goods than the Hydro shop. 
It meets competition by competition. 
if Hydro cuts prices the hardware firm 
cuts prices too. The hardware firm 
can do this because it is such a large 
buyer and can get the same discount 
as the Hydro. But the other St. 
Thomas firms who cannot buy in this 
way cannot meet the competition. 


NOVEMBER DIVIDENDS 


Over $250,000,000 Being Paid Ameri- 
ean Security Holders 


NEW YORK.—A total of $253,717,- 
071 will be paid out in dividends and 
interest-‘this month, compared with 
$174,039,123 in November a year ago, 
according to a compilation made by 
The, Journal of Commerce. Dividend 
payments are lower, 145 companies dis- 
tributing among the stockholders the 
sum of $68,661,273, a decrease of $2,- 
207,850. There are few larger and 
extra dividends than in 1917, and some 
corporations will pay out smaller 
amounts. The enormous increase in 
the grand total is due to the fact that 
the Government will disburse $78,559,- 
798, representing interest on the second 
Liberty fours and the second convert- 
ible 414’s, which are due on November 
15. Interest payments in the aggre- 
gate will total $185,055,798, against 
$103,170,000 last year. Interest will 
alsq,be paid next month on the $300,- 
000,000 United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland 5 1-5 per cent. secured 
gold notes and on the $12,000,000 City 


of Lyons 6 per cent. notes, payable 
without deduction for any French Gov- 


ancing themselves till this legislation 
7 ” ; 


i passed 


the act undér which the corporation 
shall be applied only “in exceptional 
cases.” The situation, disclosed to. 
day in a report of the corporation to 
Congress, explains why Secretary Me. 
Adoo and directors of the corporation 
have been considering asking amend. 
ment of thé act so as to provide that 
the usual method of making advances 
shall be direct to industries and the 
exceptional method through banks. 
The corporation has declined tg 
make public the names of Interests to 
which advances were made, acting on 
the assumption that its relations with 
borrowers were confidential. Interest 
rates charged were not disclosed, al- 
though it is known a number of loans 
were made at seven per cent. 


MORE SHIPS TO BE 
BUILT ON COAST 


Standard Company Has Re- 
ceived Order for Twenty- 
one Wooden Vessels 


VANCOUVER.—British Columbia 
is to have still another shipbuilding 
yard for the construction of wooden 
ships. The Standard Shipbuilding Co., 
which several months ago negotiated 
unsuccessfully for a portion of the Kit- 
silano Indian Reserve at the mouth of 
False Creek in Vancouver, announces 
to-day that it has secured contracts for 
the building of twenty-one wooden 
ships. Two of these will be of 3,500 
tons for Portuguese interests, twelve 
of 3,500 tons for the French Govern- 
ment, two of 3,500 tons for Italian in- 
terests, and five of 5,000 tons for the 
Portuguese Government. Delivery 
dates run from February of next year 
to December. 


The company which as yet has no 
plant has purchased nine and three- 
quarters acres of land at Port Haney 
on the Fraser River, where the ships: 
will: be built in pairs and launched 
sidewise with the engines and boilers 
installed. The boats will be coal burn- 
ers and will be of the Donohoe type 
with steel keelsons which will provide: 
more carrying capacity. 

The contracts are valued at $16, 
250,000. Financial interests are now 
arranging the necessary transfer of 
money from New York to Vancouver: 
to cover the contracts. : 


WANTS PEACE BOARD 


Former Premier of Saskatchewan: 
Urges Immediate Action 


SASKATOON.—Immediate organ- 
ization of a Committee of Inquiry to. 
study peace terms is urged by former 
Premier of Saskatchewan Hon. Walter: 
Scott. The time is at hand, he believes 
when Canadian thinkers and leaders 
should begin an inquiry upon peace 
terms in their relation to national wel- 
fare and economic problems from Can- 
ada’s viewpoint, along the same lines 
as President Wilson’s commission of 
which Col."House is the head. 

“The appointment of such a com- 
mission,” said Mr. Scott, “could not be 
looked upon as encroaching in any way 
on the treaty-making prerogative of 
Great Britain as there are many ques- 
tions that affect Canada vitally that 
should be settled here by the best 
brains in the country, and the results 
might be invaluable to the Dominion 
in the future.” 


Australia and New Zealand are al- 
ready considering from their viewpoint 
such problems as must be solved when 
the waz is over. 


MARCONI DIVIDENDS 


Resumption of Regular Distribution 
is Predicted 


NEW YORK.—A financial publi-- 
cation. here says that gigantic: 
plans dre being made to popu 
larize the commercial transmis 
sion of messages by wireless tele 
graphy. From China comes word’ 
that the Chinese Government has sign- 
ed a coneract for the construction of 
three wireless stations to be of greater 
transmitting power than.any at pre 
sent in that country. Recently it was 
stated that the Japanese Government 
was making preparations to erect new 
wireless equipment. A company = 
which the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America owns a substan- 
tial interest is erecting in Buenos 
Aires what is declared will be the larg- 
est wireless station in the world. 4 


The Marconi Company, when its 
stations have been returned to it after 
the cessation of war, intends to conceR- 
trate on this commercial business. It 
has upward of 60 land stations in the 
United States, as well as high-power 
stations on both the Atlantic and Pa 
cifie coasts. The Atlantic goast 
tions communicate directly/with Eng- 
‘and and the Seandinavia 
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MARK WORKMAN 


‘CONFIDENT: ABOUT 
FUTURE OF STEEL 


pailroad Orders Will be 


an Important 
Factor 


CONDITIONS SOUND 


But Courageous Spirit is Neces- 
gary to Undertake and Carry 
the Financial Burden Im- 
posed by the War 


By MARK WORKMAN 
President, Dominion Steel Corporation 


The problem of after-the-war con- 
fitions is one of great complexity, 
and we must acknowledge primarily 


the many elements of uncertainty 


which exist, by reason of the numer- 
ous cross currents and eddies in the 
main stream of commerce, and the 
difficulty of estimating the probable 
result of the influence of these con- 
flicting forces on the general trend. 


It is not surprising therefore that 


totally divergent opinions have been 
expressed by well-informed men, and 
I believe the condition is set forth 
very clearly in the following editorial 
which appeared in the “Saturday 


Evening Post” of October 19, 1918: 


“A very able business man recently 


gave his associates his opinion of eco- 
nomic conditions after the war. He saw 
swollen prices, billions of inflated cur- 
rency, heavy taxes, millions of soldiers 


looking for jobs when war’s enormous 
demands for goods had ceased; strikes, 


turmoils, idle munition plants. He be- 
lieved that looking back over wars vast 
senseless destruction men would feel a 
profound disillusionment. Times would 
be bad. 

“Within a week, as it happened, an- 
other business man, as able and of as 


great reputation as the first, gave his 
view of after-war conditions. He saw 
a far more abundant supply of money 
for industrial expansion than ever be- 
fore, war-financing having disclosed un- 
known possibilities in that direction. He 
saw industry, thanks to wat, much bet- 


tet Organised than ever before; an aiple | 


labor supply and a better equipment 
than ever before for maintaining amic- 
able relations between capital and labor. 
Taxes would be high, but production 
weuld be greater, giving a bigger fund 
to pay taxes out of, Reconstruction and 


deferred improvements would create tre- 


mendéus demands for materials and la- 
bér. Manufacturers and merchants would 


have a new idea of the world’s buying | 


power. Plans that would have looked 
too big in 19138 would look small after 
the war. Coming of: peace after this 
war nightmare would stimulate men, and 
as they looked back on the tremendous 
things they had accomplished since 1914 
they would look to the future with 
higher hope and greater confidence than 
ever before. Times would be good. 

“Both of these men—one an English- 
man, the other an American—were equal- 
ly right. 

“If we look at it in the first way times 
will be bad. If we look at it in the sec- 
ond way times will be good. What busi- 
ness conditions are after the war will 
depend first of all upon the state of our 
minds. If we keep our courage, our 
punch, our common sense, try hard to 
harmonize our differences and pull to- 
gether, we shall have good times. Other- 
wise we shall have bad times.” 


The aggregate prosperity of a na- 
tion to a certain devree is governed 


' the state of individual industries 
and perhaps a review of the steel sit- 


uation will be of assistance in arriv- | 


ing at a clear understanding of prob- 
able conditions, 


Railroad’s Needs 


During the past few years many | 


activities have curtailed expenditures 

for renewals and replacements to the 

absolute minimum. Canadian rail- 

roads for instance have purchased 

the smallest possible quantities of 

steel rails and other steel supplies, | 
and as the life of the equipment of a 
railroad is about ten years it will be 

appreciated that the roads will come 

into the market immediately war ac- | 
tivity gives them an opportunity to | 
ciaim their share of the country’s 

steel production. This is merely one 

instance, and can be multiplied in 

many directions, particularly as re- 

rards stocks of steel supplies, which 

to-day are practically non-existent 

_ With this extensive potential buy- 

Ing power to form the foundations of 

after-the-war commerce. We may | 
Well look forward to a peried of con- 

siderable activity in the steel business 
and I believe that the same can be 

said to a greater or lesser degree of | 
many other lines of business, as the | 
steel industry is accepted as an excel- 


lent barometer of general conditions. | 


Conditions are Sound 


Fundamentally, Canadian economic | 
conditions are sound, and while we | 
must face the fact that the debt which | 

as accumulated since the outbreak | 
of hostilities will place a heavy bur- } 
den on the country, the enormous | 
natural resources of Canada and the 
Proeressive spirit of her people are | 
sufficient answers to any doubt as to 
the country’s ability to assume the 


task of carrying out its financial obli- 
gations, ' 


As stated in the closing paragraph | 
of the editorial quoted above, the 
future of a country lies to a large ex- 
tent in the hands of its people. If we 
Srasp with a firm 


hand the problems which will arise 


upon the declaration of peace there 


will be no question as to the upward 
trend of Canadian commerce. It is 
therefore incumbent upon each one of 
use to harbor a steadfast faith in the 


future of our country and in her abili- 
ty to maintain the position she has 


attained among the nations of the 
world. 


MUST PAY DIFFERENTIAL 


Newsprint Mills Required to Pay 
$100,000 to Fort Frances Co. 


At a conference held in Ottawa 
this week, the government agreed to 
rebate the $16,000 in customs duties 
which the Fort Frances Pulp & 


Paper Co. paid on sulphite pulp im- 
ported to ntake newsprint, paper for 
Canadian newspapers, but the other 
newsprint mills will be required to 


pay the Fort Frances Co. the differ- 
ential of $100,000 earned by it through 


supplying paper to the Canadian 
press at less than export prices. The 


other mills claimed that they were 


prepared to furnish their share of the 
paper required, but Western publish- 
ers would not pay the heavy freight 
charges and insisted on buying from 


Fort Frances. An appeal will be 


made against this decision. 


IMMIGRATION 
WHEN THE WAR ENDS 


ci 


Wall Street Journal Discusses 
the Outlook For Movement 


to Canada 


NEW YORK.—How long, asks the 


Wall Street Journal, will it be before 


Canadian immigration again reaches 
its 1913 volume of over 400,000? ‘Lord 
Shaughnessy was recently quoted as 
saying immigration might be retard- 
ed by the transport homeward of 


several million American and Can- 


adian troops. But the Government, 
the railways and the land companies 
look for immediate and heavier im- 
migration from the United States 


than Canada has yet been called upon 


to absorb. In fifteen years American 


immigration was over 1,000,000 a 
total equal to one-eighth of Canada’s 
present population. 

Following table shows the -immi- 


gration movement in recent years: 


United United 

Kingdom. States. 
11,810 17,987 
17,259 26,388 
41,792 49,413 
50,374 45,171 
65,350 43,543 
86,796 87,796 
120,182 58,312 
52,901 59,832 
59,790 103,798 
123,013 121,453 
138,121 133,710 
150,542 139,000 
142,622 107,530 
43,276 59,779 
8,664 86,987 


Total. 1,112,492 1,040,649 821,581 2,974,672 

Immigrants from “elsewhere” were 
Russians, Germans, Austrians, Slavs, 
Italians and the mixed elements of 
southeastern Europe. The American. 
British or Ontario farmer or mechanic 
went on the land, and the Pole, Galic- 
ian, Prussian or Russian when not 
| working in the “bush” or at railway 
construction stuck to the city, the bar 
and pool-room. 


Fiscal 
Elsewhere. Total. 
19,343 49,140 
23,732 
37,159 
34,786 
37,373 
64,472 





48,537 


WHY MINE CLOSED 


Explanations of Shutting Down of 
The Schumacher Property 


In presenting the company’s third 
annual report to the shareholders of 
Schumacher Gold Mines, Limited, F. 
W. Schumacher, the president, explains 
the reason that impelled the directors 
to close down the property on July 15. 

“Had it been the desire of the direc- 
tors to- have resorted to what might 
be termed ‘selective mining’,” he says, 
“vour property could have been kept in 
operation and been self-supporting 
during these abnormal times. How- 
ever, this would have been possible only 
at the sacrifice of the low grade ore in 
your property, as it would have been 
necessary to have mined the very rich 
lenses of ore, leaving the low grade, 
and it is questionable if it would ever 
have been worth while to have gone 
back and taken out the low grade ore.” 

During theperiod of operation under 
review, the mill treated 45,373 tons of 
ore valued at $259,365 and recovered 
bullion worth $242,060. Income from 
other sources amounted to $635, while 
the operating cost was $234,021, which 
was barely covered by receipts. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


QUEBEC’S WATER POWERS 


Report Just Issued Shows Six Million 
Undeveloped Horsepower 


A special report of the hydraulic 
service of the Province of Quebec 
shows that 832,274 horsepower has 
already been developed from the 
water power of the province. The 
three largest developments are Shaw- 
inigan Water and Power Co., 216,500 
h.p.; Cedars Rapids Power Co., 129,- 
000 h.p., and Laurentide Power Co., 
120,000 h.p. The undeveloped water 
yower of the province is estimated at 
6,000,000 h.p. at low stage of rivers 


and not including the northern part 
and courageous | of the province. ~ i 
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WAR EXPORTS ARE 
NOW MORE THAN 
THREE BILLIONS 


Immense Total of Foodstuffs 


and Munitions Sent 
to Allies 


THE AUGUST FIGURES 


Increase: in Shipments of Air 
Craft an Important Feature 
—Total For Cartridges 
Showed a Decline 


Exports of war materials and food. 
stuffs from Canada to the Allies, dur- 
ing the month of August were valued 
at $49,313,400 as against $115,274,100 
in August 1917, according to the spec- 
ial compilation maintained by The 


Financial Post, from -figures just 


available. The August figures com- 
pare with $69,951,000 for January, 
$64,475,000 for February, $66,526,900 
for March, $47,604,000 for April, $46, 
195,000 for May, $74,720,700 for June 


and $69,999,800 for July. 


With the August figures the total 


of Canada’s war exports for the 49 
months of the war period pass the 
three billion dollar mark, showing a 


grand total of $3,039,606,300. The ex- 
port of essentially war commodities 


totals $1,164,904,400 and of foodstuffs, 
$1,874,701,900, America’s exports of 


war commodities alone for 47 months 
aggregate $5,125,498,000. . 


The following summary is the record 
of Canada’s food and war shipments 
to the Allies for the period of the war: 


War Commodities 
$1,164,904,400 
149,463,600 
388,442,200 


484,377,500 


12,467,400 


19,666,400 
36,682,900 
38,299,800 
17,613,400 


-$1,164,904,400 
Foodstuffs 

$ 187,011,300 

332,455,900 

482,619,400 


710,619,400 
35,136,600 


26,529,100 
37,637,800 


Fiscal year 1914-15 
Fiscal year 1915-16 
Fiscal year 1916-17 


Fiscal year 1917-18 


Month of April, 1918 
Month of May, 1918 
Month of June, 1918 


Month of July, 1918 
Month of August, 1918 .... 


Total war commodities ... 


Fiseal year 1914-15 
Fiscal year 1915-16 
Fiscal year 1916-17 
Fiscal year 1917-18 
Month of April, 1918 


Month of May, 1918 
Month of June, 1918 
Month of July, 1918 $1,700,000 


Total foodstuffs $1,874,701,900 

The decline in the export of war 
commodities during the month of Au- 
gust had been anticipated by: the pre- 
liminary trade statistics for the month. 
Canada’s total foreign shipments dur- 
ing the month were nearly 10,000,000 
below those of July. The prelimin- 
ary figures for September which were 
announced last week give indication 
of a marked expansion in the shipment 
to the Allies of war materials and food 
supplies. ' 


Our Aeroplane Exports 


During August there was a very 
pronounced shrinkage in the volume 
of cartridges going forward, the figures 
falling from $27,000,000 a year ago 
to $5,000,000 worth this year. Gaso- 
line launches—presumably submarine 
chasers—are entirely off Canada’s ex- 
port list at the present time but the 
fact that shipment of aeroplanes has 
reached the half million dollar mark 
for one month more than offsets the 
cessation of gasoline launch exports. 
In August 1917 only $34,800 worth of 
aeroplanes or aeroplane parts was 
sent out of the Dominion but this 
year the amount was $449,600; giving 
immediate evidence of a highly satis- 
factory development in the country’s 
production of this extremely valuable 
war asset. 


In Canada’s fiscal year ended March 
31st last the shipment of munitions of 
war and foodstuffs together constituted 
77 per cent. of the Dominion’s entire 
export trade. In 1918 of the present 
trade year the ratio declined to 66 per 
cent; in May to 58 per cent., but in 
June it had risen to 68 per cent. at 
a level it was maintained for July. 
For August however the ratio had fal- 

‘len again and was at the low point of 
64 per cent. 


The following figures show in de- 
tail the extent of Canada’s export of 
war commodities and of foodstuffs for 
the month of August 1918, compared 
with the same month a year ago: 


War Munitions 
Explosives . 
Cartridges .. 
Firearms 
Aeroplanes .. .. . 
Gasoline launches 


Aug.,1917 Aug., 1916 
$ 1,644,700 $ 2,845,200 
. 27,863,100 5,687,800 
300 163,700 
34,800 449,600 


2,300 eamaeh 
772,200 492,000 
$30,317,400 $ 9,638,300 
676,800. $ 
100,400 
2,900 


$ 780,100 $ 340,400 


. ..$ 1,227,600 $ 536600 
412,600 637,000 
67.800 89,300 
1,297,400 124,200 
1,269.300 


War Accessories 
Autos ee 
Auto parts .... .. 
Se. instruments. . 


248,500 
70,200 
21,700 


War Supplies 
Aluminum . 
Asbestos .. .. .... 


Chemicals, drugs . 
Copper 
Harness, ete. .. ., 


ee 


Rubber boots .. .. 


25,000 416,700 
Rubber tires .. ... 


59,600 $10,600 


$ 7,662,000 $ 7,634,700 

- -$56,310,800 $14,688,600 
2,004,100 2,701,100 
25,400 181,600 
567,000 1,094,600 
14,475,500 11,561,900 


1,957,700 249,200 
1,174,100 647,400 


$76,514,600 $31,124,400 


COAL SITUATION 


Foodstuffs 
Breadstuffs ... 
Fish 

Fruit 

ee ae: 


Provisions 
Sugar, ete. ........ 
Vegetables 


Better Reports as to Production and 
Supply 

New York.—A despatch from Wash- 

ington to The New York Sun quotes 

Fuel Administrator Garfield as saying 


that production of coal in recor- 


breaking quantities has virtually eli- 
minated. the possibilitity of a coal 
famine this winter. Mr. Garfield said 
that Canada’s allotment of coal for 
household purposes for. the year end- 


ing next April is 3,602,000 tons, of 
which 1,963,700 tons have already 


been delivered. 


U.S. NIAGARA POWER 
MERGER PLAN RATIFIED 


Amalgamation of Three Com- 
panies Should Increase Out- 
put by 200,000 H.P. 


NEW YORK.—Announcement that 
the New York Public Service Com- 


mission has approved the merger of 


three Niagara Falls power companies, 
removes the last obstacle from the 
way of a project which should prove 


of benefit not only to the City of 
Buffalo, but should aid materially in 


the prosecution of the war. Com- 


panies affected are Niagara Falls 
Power Co., Hydraulic Power Co., and 
Cliff Electrical Distributing Co. 

It can be stated’ at this time that 


stockholders of all three companies 


have ratified the preposal for the con- 


solidation, and that an agreement has 
already been entered into and a new 
company formed. Its name will be 
the Niagara Falls Power Co., and it 


will have a capitalization of $26,000,- 
000, of which 115,154 shares, par 


value $100, with be 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock, and 144,846 
shares comomn stock. Provision is 


made for a mortgage of $75,000,000 
to be executed within a year, to take 
care of obligations of the three com- 
panies. 

Plans for the consolidation of these 
companies weré first drawn up last 
spring at the suggestion of the War 
Department. Present output of 
power companies at Niagara Falls is 
totally inadequate to supply the needs 
of the war industries centering around 
Buffalo, and it has been necessary to 
close dwon some of those factories 
not doing war work for the govern- 
ment. Considerable opposition was 
encountered at first from civic bodies, 
which opposed granting water rights 
to any company for any length of 
time, but this vanished when the 
rear of the plan was demonstrat- 
ed. ‘ 

It is estimated that new construc- 
tion work necessary to increase the 
present output of power by 200,000 
horsepower will involve an expendi- 
ture of more than $15,000,000. Work 
on three new units has already been 
commenced, and the first should be 
completed by April next, adding about 
33.000 horsepower. The two other 
units, each with a capacity of 33,000 
horsepower, should then be completed 
at intervals of two months. If, in the 
meantime the war has not been 
brought to a conclusion, the three 
other units with a like capacity will 
be constructed. 


CLARKSON HYDRO AUDIT 


The Financial Post Unable To Secure 
a Copy 

The Clarkson report on the Ontario 
Hydro enterprises has been finished 
and presented to the government. 
THE FINANCIAL POST is informed 
that copies are not yet available. We 
doubt whether the “Hydro news- 
papers” which have printed such 
glowing reports of what it contains 
have yet seen the document, and 
if they have seen it they. have cer- 
tainly not yet had an opportunity to 
analyze it. Deductions and conclu- 
sions are therefore premature at this 
time. 5 


CLUETT PEABODY 


Increased Earnings in Face of Higher 
Overhead Charges 


New York.—Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., had a net surplus on June 30, 
1918, after a $659,000 appropriation 
for taxes, of $5,571,352. In December, 
1917, the surplus was 3,935,321. This 
indicates net earnings for dividends 
of about $2,420,000 in the first half of 
the year, a record figure. Net left 
for common stock was $2,175,000, 
equivalent to about $12 a share, an 
annual rate of $24. This compares 
with$2,040.95 or $11.33 earned on the 
common in **e entire year 1917. 

The increased earnings were made 
in the face of heavier overhead charges 

of labor and 
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ton’s company having over 70 travel- 
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CAPITAL Paip Up, $15,000,000 RESERVE FUND, - $13,500,000 


BANKING SERVICE 


This Bank rovides every fatility for the 
por and efficient transaction of all 


inds of banking business. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PROVINCE OF CANADA, IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND, AND AT THE FOLLOWING 


POINTS: 


Mexico City 
San Francisco, Cal. 


London, Eng. 
Portland, Ore. 


New Ycrk 
Seattle, Wash. 
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ROYAL BANK OF CANADA | 


Reserve and Undivided Profits . 15,000,000 
Total Assets ° ° 393,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


Sir Herbert S. Holt, President. 
E. L. Pease, Vice-President and Managing Director. 


C. E. Neill, General Manager. 


520 Branches in Canada, Newfoundland, West Indies, Central 


and South America, etc., distributed as follows: ° 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
West Indies 
Central and South America 
Spain (Barcelona) 


We ING VOCE once cdiweccaddneatene ee 
Great Britain (London) ........... velba 1 


520 
NEW YORK CITY 
| Cor. William and Cedar Sts. | 
Business Accounts Carried Upon Favorable Terms. 
Savings Department At All Branches. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
Bank Bldgs., Princes St., E.C. 


THE WILL 


There comes a time in the life of every man when he must leave 
his worldly possessions to the care of another. In anticipation of this, 
therefore, the first obligation resting on an individual who is possessed 
of property is the making of a will and this should be done before the 
capacities become impaired by time or the ravages of disease, 

THE. MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY will act as Executor for 
Estates large and small. It is thoroughly equipped to efficiently and 
economically undertake peg eg et of Estates and will carry out 
the intentions and desires of the Testator, bearing in mind at all times 
the best interests ef the Estate. 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 


Sir Herbert 8. Holt, President. A. J. Brown, K.C., Vice-Pres. 
Toronto Office - ~ - - Royal Bank Building. 
J. F. Hobkirk * - . - - Manager. 


THE 


Home Banks GANAD 


“It is the function of Banks to keep 
money in circulation. Every dollar you 
save helps business.” 


Branches and Connections Throughout Canada 


HEAD OFFICE AND EIGHT BRANCHES IN TORONTO 


TheWeyburnSecunity Bank 


Chartered by Act of the Dominion Parliament. 
NINETEEN BRANCHES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


HEAD OFFFICE, - WEYBURN, SASK. 


DIRECTORS:—Alex. Simpson, Pres., Minneapolis, Minn.; Jos. 
Mergens, Vice-Pres., Weyburn, Sask.; J. A. McBride, Weyburn, 
Sask.; Frank Moffet, Weyburn, Sask.; H. N. Morphy, Weyburn, 
Sask.; S. E. Oscarson, White Rock, S.D.; N. D. McKinnon, Wey- 
burn, Sask.; H. O. Powell, Gen. Mgr., Weyburn, Sask. 


A General Banking and Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 


higher raw material costs. 

Business, largely a young man’s 
trade, has been somewhat affected by 
the draft. Sales have, however, been 
increased in various expensive lines to 
workers whose earnings are greater 
under war conditions than before. Con- 
sequently, while the number of pieces 
sold has decreased, the money return, 
owing to higher sales price, has large- 
ly increased. 


The Right Book is 
A Big Help 


Add to your equipment for efficiency. 
Build a business library. See page 5 
for list of latest books of special value 
to financiers, business men, and industrial 
executives. 


McAINSH & CO., LTD. 


The Book-House For Business-Builders 


“CANADA—WHO CARES?” 4 to 12 College Street, Toronto 


In this issue of THE FINANCIAL 
POST is a page article by Mr. Frank 
E. Mutton, vice-president and general 
manager International Business Ma- 
chines Company, Limited, Toronto, 
one of our large manufacturing in- 
dustries. Mr. Mutton certainly ex- 
presses sound sentiments on an im- 
portant question—a question that 
will become even more important with 
the lapse of time. We feel that his 
doctrine or gospel should be spread 
broadcast so that it will reach every 
corner of this Dominion. Mr. Mut- 


ling salesmen will indicate the prom- 
inence of their products which are: 
International Time Recorders, Dayton 
Computing Scales and Hollerith Elec- 
tric Tabulators. The International 
Business Machines Company rigidly 
practises the rule of . buying only 
goods made in Canada, where at all 
possible, and if more firms will get 
in line with this sentiment it will be 
the means of keeping huge sums of 
money at home and be no small help 
towards paying Canada’s war debts. 
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— Stock Markets Dull During Victory Loan Campaign 
tial profits are being shown despite prevalent epidemic has had the effect ——————S=— 


NEWS 


Wi interest in financial circles centering in the Victory Loan, 


F SECURITIE 


little a pogereins = future of the —_— 

- . 7 - industry, althou e . recognizes a 
attention is being paid to the stock market, and the professional | +1070 are certain essentials that must be 
element, for the time being, is devoting itself to the big canvass.| met before an.after-war trade can be 
, well developed. Scotia shares, common or 
preferred, have to all intents been off 


New Boo 
Big Value 
Industry < 
Busines 


the higher costs of production and la-| of limiting the output of most of the 
bor shortage. One company has ad-| mills for.some time past, and as a 
vanced its dividend from 4 to 7 per| result there has been no great eager- 
cent and another from 5 to 7 per cent.| ness for business; during the past 
while still other concerns also give| week, however, conditions have ma- 
very satisfactory reports. terially improved and production has 
Last Sales been considerably increased and the 

Oct. 24 Oct.31 Change} mills are at the present able to look 
68 "68 ---|after all the business that is avail- 


Under the circumstances the market has been narrow and trading on a 
small scale. Price changes have not indicated any particular tendency, ihe soncient tn cebeal died. A fiw shares 
excepting a continuation of the readjusting process on the basis of war and | of common came out early in the week 
peace stocks. Here, however, there appear to be broad opportunities for a | at 66, against a high of 69% for the year, 
difference of opinion as to which are the stocks to benefit from the conclu- | which was made early in August. Pre- 


snegs . ; ss : ferred sales during October amounted to 
sion of hostilities and which will suffier from the dividend standpoint when | }°i5°t,an one hundred shares, last sales 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


VICTORY 


Can. Cot., com. .. 


76 76 


> 


the war orders for munitions and other supplies come to an end. There are | heing at par, showing a shrinkage from 
many factors to be taken into consideration, and investors will find much | the year’s high of about the same as 
of interest in the views which are expressed in this issue by prominent cap- | the common. 

tains of industry, financiers and economists of the probabilities of coming 


« events. 


STEEL OF CANADA 
Steel of Canada common still sells 


New York has shown a tendency towards optimism with the continuation | some points off, when compared to the 


of startlingly favorable war news, but 


there also appears to be uncertainty 


as to what the future holds for business, although investment authfrities 
generally agree that at present prices high-class securities are very | sharing in common profits after a cer- 


attractive. 


J. S. Bache & Co., New York: The judgment thus recorded, that many high- 


class securities are a purchase—a judgment based in many cases on values as/| and lots of it. 


they will be after the war—is of interest to the outright investor. In buying judi- 
ciously now and paying for his purchases, he does not overstep any of the rules | from the purchases that will be made by 
against too much activity, and, in fact, helps along the situation. 

Henry Clews & Co., New York: It may be several years before conditions are 
restored to normal; hence the pfesent control of business by Government will 


probably cease gradually. 


mobilization are being rapidly made. Wh 


foreseen at this time, though undoubtedly a considerable measure of Government | 2 


regulation of trade will be retained. 


We are already in a new era, and plans for the de- 


at the future will bring forth cannot be 


Hayden, Stone & Co., Boston: The idea that peace was immediately at hand 
and that stocks were to be definitely divided into two groups, “peace” and “war” 
~-the former to be bought and the latter sold—seems to be disappearing. Sober 


second thought has developed the opinion 
longer. 
though on a small margin of profit, will 
gate earnings. Hence it is quite natural 
the first impulse. Nevertheless, we are o 


that the war is likely to last some time 


This being the case, the companies doing a large volume of war work, 


still continue to accumulate large aggre- 
that there should be some reaction from 
f the opinion that this is but one of the 


vagaries of what we shall later look back on as the discounting of peace. The 


process may be too rapid at times, invitin 


continue. 
STEEL 


Peace Time Business Shows Tendency 
To Offer As Soon As It Can Be 
Looked After 


By A. R. KENNEDY, 
Editor “Canadian Machinery.” 

War or peace the production of 
steel does not slacken, and the cut- 
ting off of non-essentials goes on 
just the same as though 
were still at the gate hammering for 
admission. One interesting thing’ is 
noted in reports secured from some 
of the largest steel and iron produc- 
ing centres on the continent. As 
soon as the peace talk became insist- 
ent, when it appeared that Austria 
had deserted Germany and sued for 
peace, the inquiries began to pour in- 

’ to the furnaces from those industries 
who had been brushed aside in past 
months in favor of those on direct 
war contracts. It would indicate that 
there is a lot of business ready 
to come on the market as soon as the 
war machine has pulled out of the 
way. That refers to U. S. points, 
where the demands were made, but 
there are indications that the same 
state of affairs exists in Canada at 
the present moment. The replenish- 
ment of rolling stock for the trans- 
portation companies, the laying of 


new railroad lines and the repairing] U.S. Steel, and the latter operation was/| reduction sales. 


of many others that have been sadly 
neglected, will all call for steel. The 
carrying on of bridge work, of struc- 


tural building where steel is largely|¢c@™paign did its part in a bear move-| Be it 
ment. On Wednesday sales were made at} J, 


used, the building of ships—there are 
many enterprises that will call for 
steel and they will do it in a large 


g reversals, but the general tendency will 


tions. Now this lighter material is 
under government scrutiny just the 
same as the heavier, and the secur- 
ing the “something lighter” is just 
as difficult as obtaining the plate. 
War work still holds the capacity 
of Canadian furnaces and shops. It 
is worthy of note that a party of 
French experts, who have been in 
United States for some months in 
connection with French business, are 


shell plants here. They admit that 
the munitions shops of the Dominion 
are the best they have seen yet, and 
that production methods adopted here 
are the most satisfactory that they 
have encountered at any point visited. 


= Last Sales 


Can. Car 
BOs URES 3 5-0 
Can. Loco., com... 
Gen. Electric . .. 104% 
Dom. Iron, pref... 95% 
Dom, Steel 63% 
N.S. Steel, com.... *66 
Stl. of Can., com. 65 
| NOE nse 94% 
Rus. Motor, pref.. 86 
"84 


84 —1% 
oo. + 


104. — 
96% +1 


85% 
63% 


95 
*86 
*84 


*No sale this week. 


DOMINION STEEL 
Approaching increases of dividends in 
“Iron” clashed this week with the drop- 
ping off of 1 per cent. of the bonus in 


hardly helpful to sentiment towards the 
big Canadian counterpart. From the 64% 
of last week the stock gradually sagged 
and the opening of the Victory Loan 


62, and on Thursday morning there was 
a* further decline to 61%. Then sud- 
denly the market changed. The obvious 


Oct. 24 Oct.31 Change 
32% 32 — % 


68% — % 
66 ee) 
63% — 1% 


season’s high. Last sales showed a high 
of 64% against a mark of 74% on August 
26. ~Preferred, which has a provision of 


tain mark is passéd ,made last sales at 
95, after going within 2% points of par. 
Steel of Canada has good business ahead 
The Steel Co. has pur- 
chased three million of War Loan, apart 


the employees. 


CANADA FOUNDRIES 

One more quarter has passed without 
any definite action being taken by Can- 
da Foundries and Forgings to reveal 
what was behind the rapid rise in the 
stock from 150 to 213 a few weeks ago. 
This week the regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the common stock of 3 per cent. 
was declared and 1% on the preferred, 
both payable Nov. 15 to holders of record 
October 31. The directors voted to sub- 
scribe $20,000 to the Victory Loan, 10% 
more than last year. 


FORGINGS 

The announcement of the regular 
dividend on Canada Forgings, and the 
lack of mention of bonus or other de- 
velopments in connection with it was 
probably a factor in a decline that took 
place this week in the stock, not that 
there were many sales, as a matter of 
fact there was only one, but this took 
place at 197, on Thursday afternoon. The 
stock was ex-dividend, which would rep- 
resent 200, but this was 8 points below 
the last sale of 208 on October 23. 


TEXTILES 


the Hun|in Canada now looking through the| Prices Held Up Well While Most of 


Market was Soft—Watching Raw 
Materials After Peace Comes 


By H. H. BLACK. 


The first week of the 1918 Victory 
Loan campaign may come to be 
known as one of the deadest for a 
long time on the Exchange, and again 
the second week may replace it and 
the first be forgotten. And yet, with 
some of the leaders sagging off one 
to two points, and with the rather 
demoralizing influence of U. S. Steel 
in the New York market, the textile 
stocks behaved as if nothing was the 
matter. 
rush to buy, and the records of sales 
went through in a leisurely, mid- 
summery manner, but the main point 
was that no one who was looking for 
the bargains that were available in 
many other stocks was able to find a 
textile security on the list devoted to 
Prices held up well, 
quite up to last week’s level, and in 
one stock sentiment was so strong 
that sales reached a new high figure. 
peace or war, or a decline on 
S. Steel booms, the textiles can 
now be depended on to stand firm. 

Canadian cotton and woolen mills 


Way as soon as they have a chance|¢*Pianation was that U.S. was stronger,/ are watching with keen interest the 


to have their business considered by 
the furnaces or rollers. 

The cancellation of some war con- 
tracts in United States during the 
past week by the government led to 
the belief that this practice was to 
become part of the government pro- 
gramme, as peace talk took on form, 
but such is not the case. The con- 
tracts in question were cancelled be- 
cause the firms holding them were 
hopelessly behind in their delivery 
schedules and had no chance what- 
ever of catching up with their obliga- 
tions. There was no other course 
open for the government under the 
circumstances. 

Apparently United States War In- 
dustries board considers there are 
enough lawn mowers in the country 
to attend to the grass until the Al- 
lied armies have attended to the 
grass on the main street of Berlin. 
Makers of lawn mowers are included 

_in the list of those who must assist 
in the conservation of material. They 
are placed on a forty per cent. 
schedule for the rest of the year, 
after which they must be prepared 
to go 100 per cent., not on lawn 
mowers, but on war work. Makers 
of phonograph needles are held down 
to their 1917 production. Thus the 
government recognizes that an old 
lawn mower canbe used again, but 
not an old phonograph needle. 

The buying of steel securities in 
Canada has not been brisk, with the 
exception of one stock in Montreal, 
which has been heavily traded in in 
anticipation of bonus or higher divi- 
dend developments. 

The importation of material into 
Canada is not working in much 
larger scope than has been noticed for 
some weeks past. In fact there are 
indications that the import situation 
is worse. The users of plate have 
for some time past been advised to 
esk for a lighter material which 
eould be brought in without coming 
in contact with the embargo regula- 


but the real explanation, THE FINAN- 
CIAL POST understands, was that a 
well-known Canadian who got out of 
“Tron” last week and went into U.S. 
Steel, decided he had lost enough in the 
latter and went into Iron again. He lost 
a nice little sum all along the line but 
is looking for better times for Iron very 
shortly. When the new dividend will be 
announced is a little uncertain just at 
present, and there is a feeling that it 
may not be announced until the last 
week of the Victory Loan, or even kept 
until it is over. 


CANADIAN CAR 


Half the French order for 12 mine 
sweepers have been completed already by 
the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. ang 
two are well on the way to salt water. All 
will be ready before navigation closes, 
which is a favorable record for a new 
venture. On this work and cars the 
company is earning at the rate of about 
$350,000 a month. Some dividend action 
is thought likely before the end of the 
present year. The common stock sold 
between 32% and 83, while the preferred 
weakened from 85 to 84% on Thursday. 


DOMINION IRON 


Prices have been rather erratic in the 
market for Iron during the week. On 
the 19th of October as low as 59% was 
noted, while a big block went over on the 
24th at 64%. There has been a falling 
off from this, which was the highest 
since the 4th of September, when 65 was 
paid, until last sales were made at 62, 
with a tendency to go even lower. There 
is still a large trading in Iron. The 
prospects are either for a bonus or an 
increase in the rate of dividend, the 
former sounding more plausible, although 
the latter method is much easier in many 
cases, as it entails a smaller immediate 
cash outlay, and gives a corporation op- 
portunity to take refuge in deferred &vi- 
dends in case of future straits. Definite 
announcement should come soon as the 
directors have apparently determined 
what their course shall be in the mat- 
ter. Labor troubles are still threatening 
and it would cause no surprise were an- 
other strike called that would have an 
effect on all the companies in the dis- 
trict. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Thos. Cantley, chairman of. the board 
of the Scotia Steel & Coal has a state- 
ment in another column of this edition 
of THE FINANCIAL POST, in which h 
sets forth his views on the industria] 
situation, showing that he is no pessi- 


x 


negotiations that are going on in re- 
ference to control of raw cotton and 
wool clips of the world after the war 
ends. At present the British authori- 
ties are the owners of the Australa- 
sian clip as well as the English, and 
both Canada and the United States 
are dependent to a great extent for 
their supplies on the “rations” that 
are allowed them. In addition the 
United States is working through 4 
purchasing commission in Argentine 
and Uruguay. It is probable that 
some arrangement will be made 
whereby the British government will 
control the wool clip for at least an- 
other year, and that as a result the 
price will be fixed. This will tend to 
stabilize prices on this continent for 
woolens and knit goods, and prevent 
any slump that might occur through 
the general effect of peace in spite of 
the world scarcity. In a similar man- 
ner there seems evidence that prices 
of raw cotton will be established, and 
that this will result in a very gradual 
recession of prices of the raw and 
also of fabrics, which would be to the 
advantage of the Canadian mills and 
their distributing agencies.» Cotton 
prices are fixed already to the extent 
that the Cotton Exchange has re- 
stricted permissible advances or de- 
clines in a,day to two cents instead 
of three cents a pound, and govern- 
ment boards are quietly taking steps 
to control distribution and thus regu- 
late speculation. A maximum price 
may be fixed before November 16, the 
date named for another revision of 
cloth prices. : 

Every effort in this direction will be 
welcomed by the textile mills in order 
that the markets in Canada may be 
guarded as much as possible from the 
uncertainties and fluctuations that to 
some extent will be inevitable when 
peace arrives. 


According to a special report to THE 
FINANCIAL POST of con“itions in 
Eastern and Maritime texti's mills, 
printed elsewhere in this issuc, busi- 

ess is very satisfactory and substan- 


There was no. particular 


Oc DOES wees 
Dom. Tex., com.. 96% 
6s; DEOE 6 055 101 

Mon. Knit., 


9% — % 
*101 eal 
*80 
*58 
*100 oo 
88% + % 


Penmans, com. ... 
84% + 1% 


Do., pref. 


*No sale this week. 


CANADIAN CONVERTERS 

There was a slight shading off in the 
price of Candian Converters this week 
in sympathy, no doubt, with the pre- 
vailing tone of the market. A broken 
lot sold on Tuesday at 48, last week’s 
close, but on Wednesday a board lot 
brought one less, 47. The stock went 
ex-dividend on Thursday of this week. 


CANADIAN COTTON 
Conditions among the various mills of | 
Canadian Cottons Limited are improving 
this week over those of the last two weeks, 
when the output was lessened greatly on 
account of the epidemic. At one mill of 
Canadian Cottons, Cornwall, the staff 
available was simply cut in two. In other 
centres large portions of the employes 
were off and those who remained fell far 
below the average of efficiency. Canadian 
cottons still is busy on the Government 
order, and, as has been pointed out before, 
has orders still for fall and for next 
Spring that will keep the mills running to 
full capacity until next summer. 
There were no sales of Canadian Cot- 
tons common but a few shares of pre- 
ferred sold at 76, the fixed price. 


DOMINION TEXTILE 

There is an improvement reported this 
week in the labor situation of the Domin- 
ion Textile Co.’s mills through the 
gradual subsidence of the influenza 
epidemic. The whole production of these 
mills, as all others heard from, was cut 
down considérably and this wiil still fur- 
ther increase the delays in fall deliveries. 
The mills are sold up for spring in so 
far as they are willing to accept con- 
tracts. The stock held well this week, 
starting off at last week’s close, 96% 
and easing off only % point by Thursday. 


PENMANS 








The mills of Penmans have felt the 


influenza epidemic and production has 
been reduced. This is unfortunate as 
domestic orders and Dominion military 
orders are keeping the mills working to 
capacity. The wool and yarn situations 
have improved, however, so that prospects 
are bright for the company. Already it 
is far ahead of the 1917 record. The 
stock actually advanced to 83% this week 
on a small sale, % point above the pre- 
vious high. The preferred sold at 84% 
on Tuesday, or 1% points above last 
week’s close. 


MONTREAL COTTONS 

Among the list of subscribers to the 
Victory Loan this week from Quebec 
province district was Montreal Cottons 
with $500,000. The mills are running 
ahead of last year. There were no sales 
this week of stocks, 991% being bid on 
Thursday for preferred and 100 asked. 


WABASSO COTTONS 
There was no change in prices of Wa- 
basso Cottons this week, but the im- 
proved condition of the company and its 
big grist of orders on hand is increasing 
interest in the stock, so that one lot of 
200 shares was purchased this week at 

51%, equal to last week’s close. 


PATON MFG. CO. 

Labor conditions are still about as un- 
favorable as ever for the Paton Mfg. Com- 
pany with half a dozen munitions plants 
operating in a comparatively small centre 
of Sherbrooke, and constantly over-bid- 
ding it for in wages, which no textile plant 
could meet and pay. At present the mills 
are working on Government orders for 
khaki cloth and deliveries will be going 
on for some months yet. The orders from | 
domestic trade are far larger than the 
mills can fill with the scarcity of labor and | 
a portion of the capacity devoted to the 
military work. The stock is held within | 
a narrow circle and months will go by 
without a sale. The company is in strong 
financial shape in spite of untoward trade 
conditions and did not meet the expecta- 
tion in some quarters that the bonus in 
addition to the dividend would be cut 


down. 
MILLING | 


Foed Board’s Regulations Being | 
Maintained in the Face of Strong | 
Opposition by Millers 


By J. L. RUTLEDGE, 
Editor “Canadian Grocer.” 


Interest in milling circles still cen- | 
tres around the recent order-in-councii 
requiring the mills to provide substi- | 
tute flours with sales of standard | 
flour. This has occasioned a good | 
deal of difficulty for some of the mills 
which are not provided with substi- 
tutes, and who have not found it easy | 
to provide these substitutes from | 
other sources. Strong representa- | 
tions have been made to the Canada | 
Food Board against the removal of | 
rolled oats from the substitute list in 
sales to retailers, hut the Board has | 
remained firm and there seems very | 
little likelihood of any modification in 
this regard. Milling companies who 
are operating on substitute flours as 
well as the standard wheat flour have 
experienced a very pronounced im- 
provement in demand as a result of 
the ahange. and have been doing 2 
capacity business in these lines. 

It is understood that the Wheat Ex- 
port Company is again in the market 
for substantial quantities of wheat 
fiour which assures a. brisk business 
as local demand is also very fair. The 
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able, 
Last Sales 
Oct. 24 Oct. 31 Change 
18 “18 ae 
*158 
*103 
130 
96 
190 
-90 


Can. Bread, com.. 
L. of Woods, com. 158 

Deg: PGh. aces *103 
Maple Leaf, com.. 130 

DO, Prete... 6 97 
Ogilvie Flour, cm.*195 
St. Law. Flr., com. 90 


*No sale this week. 


MAPLE LEAF 

The mills’ of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Company are reported to be working 
pretty well up to capacity, and to have 
plenty of business in sight to maintain 
this condition of affairs. The very satis- 
factory condition of the business of the 
company has led to a growing impression 
that there may be other surplus divi- 
dends in the not very distant future. This 
impression is reflected in the movement 
of the common stock of the company. 
Trading has been light during the past 
week, due mainly to the fact that offer- 
ings are very light, and to the fact that 
under the least buying interest the stock 
shows a decided tendency to advance. 
The sales during the past week were very 
limited but. those that were made main- 
tained the strong position that has been 
reached by the stock, all the sales being 
made at 130. In the preferred there was 
some movement ranging in price from 96 
to 97. 
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WESTERN CANADA 

The annual report of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills, reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue, presented further evidence 
of the prosperity which the flour in- 
dustry is experiencing in this country. 
There is a marked increase in net profits 
at $543,844 and from the fact that the 
item of goodwill of $183,067 has been 
wiped out of the assets it would appear 
that the earnings were even better than 
indicated. As it was the company was 
able to meet the year’s dividends, and 
fixed charges and also for the stock bonus 
of last December out of the year’s profits. 


PULP AND PAPER 


With Opening of Victory Loan Cam- 
| paign Interest in These Shares 
| is Abating 


By W. A. CRAICK. 

There has been a marked falling- 
off in activity in the market for pulp 
and paper shares this week, induced 
no doubt by the transfer of ,popular 
attention to the Victory Loan. Issues 
jike Spanish River and North Ameri- 
can which were dealt in to the extent 
of thousands of shares during the 
earlier part of October, have been 
almost neglected, while dealings in 
the higher-priced investment issues 
have been limited to one or two trans- 
actions. The condition, it is believed, 
! will be of temporary duration. The 
pulp and paper issues are destined to 
' be foremost among peace industrials 
| and the near approach of this desired 
|end should act as a stimulus to in- 

vestment in these shares. 

| The most serious factor at the mo- 
iment is the influenza epidemic, 
| though the setback occasioned by its 
| ravages is now pretty well over. Mills 
| in the east, which were either closed 
| down or operating only partially are 
| picking up again, but there is a ser- 
ious. condition on the Pacific coast, 
where the big plant of the Powell Ri- 
ver Company is standing idle. This 
has interfered with the newsprint 
supply as far east as Calgary. 

Export figures for the five months 
ended August 31, show no falling off 
in exports of pulp and paper.  In- 
cluding all kinds of pulp and paper, 
the value of shipments has increased 
from $28,818,502 to $42,275,686, a 
very remarkable showing. Of course 
these figures must not be accepted as 
indicating the volume of shipments, 
since prices are higher than a year 
ago. At the same time they do not 
take into account increased prices on 
newsprint which are retroactive over 
part of the time. 








Last 
Sale 
182 


Bid Asked 

Laurentide 180% 182 
Riordon 32 aie 
Spanish, com. ..... 17 ke 16% 

ayagamack orn 5Q 50 
Brompton .. 61 61% 60 
N. A. Pulp .. ee 
Price Bros. ... 
Toronto Paper . 
Smith, H., com. ... 
Provincial, com. .. 

| Aes aan wane 
Abitibi ae 51 


151 
71% 
66 
46 
78 
51% 


HOWARD SMITH PAPER MILLS 
At last the rise in the bid for the 


| common stock of the Howard Smith Paper 


Mills Co. has arrived, and a full point 
more was offered for the stock than the 
minimum price of 65 that has held un- 
changed for so many months. As it was, 
the offer of 66 was not accepted, al- 
though it was later repeated. There is a 
feeling of confidence that the company, 
although it passed the dividends twice in 
succession is now getting in a much im- 
proved position. It has the new mill 
operating at almost double the capacity 
of the single one that was all it had to 
sustain it for most of the last year. The 
quality of the product stands very high 
in the Canadian market and some months 
of orders are ahead of both the mills. 
While it may be a little time before the 
dividend is resumed holders of the stock 
need not worry for the result. 
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Finer than 
the imported 


The Dominion Suspender Co, 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. = 


Route Your Shipments 
CANADIAN NORTHERN 


RIORDON 

The new Pipawa mill of the Riordon 
Pulp and Paper Company is progressing 
well, and every effort is being made to 
complete it as soon as possible and to 
get into the excellent market that will 
be open to it as soon as it can produce 
the high grade pulp that will be its pro- 
duct. Some difficulty is being experienced 
by the contractors in getting workmen 
but attractive advertisements were in- 
serted..in the papers this week by the 
contractor, and this is expected to produce 
good results. The operating mills at 
Hawkesbury and Merritton have orders 
far ahead for unbleached and bleached 
pulp respectively, as the United States 
market is bare of the surplus that or- 
dinarily was there when the Scandina- 
vian mills were exporting. 

Riordon common dropped back to 118 
this week, a loss of 4 points. 


NORTH AMERICAN 

According to the Curb News, of New 
York, North American Pulp & Paper is 
reported to be planning an increase in 
its capacity that should result in a very 
large gain in its earning ability. It is 
said to be the plan’ to _ increase the 
capacity to 300,000 tons of pulp and 
120,000 tons of newsprint paper an- 
nually, as against 115,000 tons of pulp 
at present. New and powerful interests 
recently have become promitient in the 
company’s affairs. Their entry into con- 
trol was said to mean the inauguration 
of a more progressive policy in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the company, which 
has large holdings and apparently ex- 
cellent facilities for turning out large 
quantities of pulp and paper. 

There ‘has been a lull in trading in 
this stock during the present week and 
combined sales in Montreal and Toronto 
only amounted to 810 shares as compared 
with 3,800 the previous week and 4,545 
the week before that. After opening at 
3%, the price fell back to 2%, the low 
point since September 21. 


WAYAGAMACK 


An official report to THE FINANCIAL 
POST from this company states that pro- 
duction has been maintained during the 
current year in spite of a shortage of 
labor. Prices of sulphate pulp and kraft 
paper, which are the company’s chief 
products opened strongly at the com- 
mencement of the year and this strength 
has tended to increase on account of the 
strong demand from the United States 
and other export markets. The company 
does not look for any slump in prices im 
the_near future and expects that the ex- 
port trade will be increasingly strong 
after the war. Pe: 

Trading in Wayagamack shares, in vieW 
of the reported large earnings of the com- 
pany, is surprisingly light. Last week 
there were no transactions. This week 
they were limited to a sale of 10 shares 
at the minimum price of 50. 


LAURENTIDE 


A couple of small _ transactions in 
Laurentide shares at 182 were all the 
signs of activity exhibited by this stock 
durng the week. As the high for October 
was only 184, it is evident that the issue 


is holding its recent gain exceedingly well. 


SPANISH RIVER 
The Spanish River issues were neglected 
entirely until Thursday, this being in 
marked contrast to their experience -< 
ing previous weeks of the month. ine 
common sold on Thursday as low as sae 
closing at 17; the preferred change 
hands at 59. 
nt 


BROMPTON 
Brompton was the most active } oe 
the pulp and paper group this week, $a ee 
totalling 1,333 shares. Opening - 
Friday at 60, the stock sild up to 4 
en Saturday.. held there on Monday 3° 
reacted to 60 on Wednesday. On Thurs 
day there were no sales. 
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Industrial Accident Preve 
D. S. Beyer 
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employer of labor.”—-C. L. ¢ 
‘Steel Corporation. 

Shop and Foundry Manage 
Dean Trers 
Overhead Expense, Baillet .. 
Hiring the Worker, Kelly 
The Job, The Man and Th 
The Works.-Manager, Welw 
Principles~vf Factory Cos 

ing, Moxey - 
Cost-Keeping for Manufact 
Plants, S. H. Bunnell ... 
Principles of Industrial Mar 
ment, J. C. Duncan 
Textiles, P. H. Nystrom ... 
Unified Accountiag Methods 
Industrials, C. E. Woods 


SHIP BUILDING 


Naval Architecture, Attwood 

Practical Ship Building, Hol 

Strength of Ships, Murray . 

Steel Shipbuilder’s Handboo 

Marine Steam Engines, Ser 
and Oram .... 


On Construction 
Steel Construction, Burt 
Foundations of Bridges, etc. 
Modern Road Construction, I 
. New Building Estimator, Art 
Strength of Materials, Morle 
"Concrete Engineers’ Handbh 
Hool and Johnson ... .... 
Concrete, Plain and Reinfor 
Taylor and Thompson ...... 


Send for Special, 


“BOOKS FOR BET 
BUSINESS” 


SALESMANSHIP 


Fundamentals of Salesman 


Successful Storekeeping, Hote 
Retail Selling, Fiske .... j 
How to Sell More Goods, Ba 
Salesrnanship, Read 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Effective Business Letters, ( 


Italian-English, Maurice 


BANKING AND FINA 
The Business of Finance, Wit 
Money and Banking, Scott 
Clearing Houses, Cannon 
The Modern Bank, Fiske 
Corporation Finance, Mead , 
Complete Bond Tables, Spra 
Stocks and Their Market P 
Rollins 


Business Finance. Lough 


ACCOUNTING 
Modern Accounting, Hatfield 
The Canadian Accountant, .‘ 
son 
Corporation Accounting, 
Lumber Accounts, Jones 
Municipal Accounting. Exgles 
eal Estate Accounts, Muck 
Railroad Accounting, Hooper 
Problems in Cost Accoun 
Eggleston .... .. 
Cost Accounting and Burden 
plication, Scovell .. .. 
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AUDITING 
Auditing, Theory and Pra 
New Edition, Montgomery 
Auditing, I. A. S. 
C. P. A. Questions and Ans 
Bennett . ~ Bee. 2xeeun 


MANAGEMENT 
Retirement of Public Emplo 
NONE Siu 5s scree kane 
Corporate Orgarization, Cony 
ton 


Scientific Management. Thor 
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course, mean an added source of revenue 
to the Laurentide Company which will, 
in turn, according to present beliefs, de- 
clare an extra dividend, or bonus, to 
their shareholders of possibly 2 per cent. 
together with the regular payment -on 
dividend account. 


KAMINISTIQUIA 

For the month of September gross earn- 
ings of the Kaministiquia Power Com- 
pany totalled $35,948. After mainten- 
ance and operation, net earnings amount- 
ed to $30,250. or the eleven months with 
September the gross amounted to $384,- 
666, and the surplus $229,319, an increase 
of $23,927. 


' DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Gross earnings of the Duluth-Superior 
Traction for the third week in October 
amounted te $27,219 against $31,444 for 
the corresponding period in 1917, a de- 
crease of $4,225 or 13.4 per cent. For 
the first three weeks of the month the 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Rate Increase Granted at Winnipeg— 

Complications in Relations With 

* Ontario Hydro 

The situation in relation to electric 
railways and other public utilities ‘has 
not shown material change during the 
week, perhaps the most interesting 
development being the decision of the 
Winnipeg City Council to allow the 
street railway company there to in- 
crease its fares. This decision was 
reached because of the attitude of the 
company which declared that it could 
not otherwise put into effect an order 
calling for a material increase in 
wages to employees. The new basis 
is for a flat five cent far with some 
concessions for children’s and work- 
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HE problem of the future 
is reconstruction. The 
greatest, most difficult, and 
most complicated problem of all 
of those to be found in the field 
of reconstruction concerns the 
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bi Th & capital. INDUSTRY AND ie an investigation is being con-| The first sales of Duluth-Superior since 
itt, i homson 


HUMANITY,” a study in the 
principles of reconstruction, by 
W. L. Mackenzie King, is a 
work of great value to em- 
ployers, and will be of interest 
to all who are concerned with 
the changing relations of labor, 
capital, management, and pub- 
lic interests. Its contents in- 
elude: Industrial and _ Inter- 
national Unrest; Confusion or 
2 Progress; The Basis of Recon- 
struction; Principles Underlying 
Peace; Representation in Indus- 
try, etc. Price $2.00 net. 


BOOKS FOR INDUSTRIAL EXECU- 
TIVES 


ducted into the whole situation. 
There are some interesting compli- 
cations between private and public 
ownership interests in Ontario center- 
ing in Toronto. Through Hydro in- 
fluence Toronto city officials have not 
only refused to allow the Toronto 
Electric Company to connect with the 
new Union Station for the purposes 
of supplying heat, but there is oppo- 
sition shown to an application of tlie 
Imperial Munitions Board on behalf 
of the Leaside Munitions Company to 
erect a power line to supply the new 
shell plant which is now being com- 
pleted. Then, too, there is now one 
of the interesting actions ky the pub- 
lic interests against the Mackenzie 


the middle of August took place this 
week, the market showing some improve- 
ment at 42-41 as compared with 41 for 
the last previous. 


WESTERN POWER 


‘The Western Power Company of Can- 
ada reports operating revenue for the 
month of August amounting to $39,149, 
an increase of 5 per cent. as compared 
with August in 1917, and net earnings 
of $24,576, a decrease of 4.8 per cent. 
For the twelve months ending with Aug- 
ust the company showed operating reve- 
nues of $453,128, an increase of 2.9 per 
cent., and net earnings of $312,010, an 
increase of 5 per cent. 


TWIN CITY 


About a hundred shares of Twin City 
have been traded this week. The market 


pany, Limited 
ESTMENT BANKERS 
St. James St., Montreal 


antile Trust Building 
HAMILTON 




















or the well 


Industrial Accident Prevention, 
; : ; opened at 51 and then worked down to 
MMB con gipacicxaanieen $10.00 concern +n : 
iene ic ths denslal weet s being heard in the courts. | 50, later regaining to the opening figure 


On the one hand the Electrical De- 


employer of labor.”"—-C. L. Close, U.S. which compared with a high record of 
Steel Corporation. velopment Company has been ordered | 51% for the month, and 46 for September. 
Sp tod Fann Manaeement. ,  Y)to generate all the power: possible, |.,the twin city Hapid Transit Company 
RAG E S$ Overhead Expense Baillet .... .. 1.10 and on the other the Attorney Gen- | September amounting to $826,758, a fall- 
Bisies ee Sears Be ros oa eral of Ontario and the Victoria Com- ing off of $22,748 from the figures for the 
. th ee ’ ph missioners are bringing suit for $223,. | same month in 1917. Operating expenses 

The Works Manager, Webb..... 1.25 : 258 ut for pecs, p 
Finer Re Principles of Factory Cost-Keep- 000 because the company is alleged to ae agen cwataiehgsd Le ag ig get 
the ported Gut Kenping for Manufacturing oe - ones = rights in develop- by. $39,352. Net income ‘amounting to 
Plants, S. H. Bunnell ........ 3.00 ment. This, too, despite the fact that | $80,765 showed a decline of $44,365. Com- 


Dominion Suspender Co, Principles of Industrial Manage- the company is delivering more than | pard¥ive figures follow: 


. 9.95 ° 
NIAGARA FALLB,ONT. ° Textiles, P. i. Nystrom’....... 115 | the excess alleged to help out with | September. 0918. 1917, Change. 
. Unified Accounting Methods for Hydro contracts which the Beck or- ey Exp. i 573,360 556.755 + 16.605 
. ee ee 5.00 | ganization cannot fill. The company | Net Rev. ... .253398  292,750— 39,352 
te Your Shipments SHIP BUILDING asks interpretation of the clause of Fixed Chgs... 172,633 167,620+ 5,013 
DIAN NORTHERN Naval Architecture, Attwood ...$ 3.50 | its charter agreement covering 125,- | Net Income... 80,765 125,180— 44,365 


Practical Ship Building, Holms.. 20.00 000 horsepower “commercial power,” For the nine months ending with Sep- 


Strength of Ships, Murray ...... 5.00 ae : tember the gross revenue amounted to 

Steel Shipbuilder’s Handbook.... 1.50 claiming that this means On average | $7,999,515, a decrease of $432,591, and 

RIORDON var Marine Steam Engines, Sennett and that to secure this average a| net revenue at $2,074,946 was lower by 

cee mill of the Riordon and Oram .... ssseeeceeeeess 6.60 greater amount of power most be de- | $552,299. ‘ 

aper Company is progressing On Construction veloped at the peak. a 

+4 effort i oaee made io Stee! Construction, Burt ....... $ 2.25 - nici ed PORTO RICO 4 

as soon 88 possibile and to Foundations of Bridges, etc. .... 5.00 The September earnings statement o 

he excellent market that. will Modern Road Construction, Byrne 1.00 With its ig tg at ig the Porte Rico Citanes Coaneany shows 

o it as soon as it can produce New Building Estimator, Arthur. 3.00 al year ending with Oc-| 5 +oss earnings for the month amounting 

brade pulp that will be its pro- Strength of Materials, Morley .. 3.00 tober, the Kaministiquia Power Company to $92,216, an increase of $18,296 over the 

he difficulty is being experienced Rvmpeete Mactoenns’ Handbook, a will show an encouraging increase in gross heahan for the same month in 1917. Net 

: : GRMDOR nos: orassees o Q i 4 = 
ontractors in getting workmen ceeeeeka ieee, aac ae ae the aon oo The earnings at $33,273 were higher by $1,- 
active advertisements were in- Taylor and Thompson ........ 5.00 even months of the year 343 or 4.2 per cent. For the nine months 


ending Sept. 30, 1918, show an increase 
in gross revenue from $332,669 to $364,- 
831, and the total with “miscellaneous” 
added of $384,666 as against $344,416. 
Operating expenses increased only $16,000, 
so that the surplus for the period amoun- 
ted to $229,319 against $205,392 for the 


was a gross revenue of $34,124 compared 
with $29,752, or at total gross of over 
$5,000 in advance of last year, while the 


in the papers this week by the 
ctor, and this is expected to produce 
results. The operating mills at 
bury and Merritton have orders 
i for unbleached and bleached 
ectively, as the United States 
bare of the surplus that or- 


ending with September the gross totalled 
$779,165, a gain of $107,205, while net 
for the nine months showed a gaif of 
$27,047 or 9 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding nine months in 1917. Compara- 
tive figures follow: 



















Send for Special List 
“BOOKS FOR BETTER 











































































h he S ai same period of last year For Sept. aye eect ane, % 
Was t Scandina- : . erie ’ oy ’ 
wnagens Then : BUSINESS” For the month of September itself there arg ees +1980 ct : 1,348 4 
common dropped back to 118 For nine months. 

a loss of 4 points. Gross...... 671,960 779,165 107,205 15 

: : Net. 345% 299,939 326,987 27,047 9 

NORTH AMERICAN SALESMANSHIP operating expenses advanced only a little sevctncildlcnise 

ng to the Curb a re New Fundamentals of Salesmanship, Reieien her geal co gyal $3,230 ae WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 

rth American Pulp aper is UMN 5 sicuk -asvaderde tented $ 1.50 ; oe vs : Pe 

o be planning an increase in Selling Suggestions, Farrington.. 1.25 pared with $18,108 last year. Largely as the result of the petition of 


The assets at the end of September were 


the Winnipeg Railway Company for per- 
$5,025,510, of which $175,811 was cash. 


mission to increase fares so as to be in 


Successful Storekeeping, Hotchkin 3.00 


ty that should result in a very 
Retail Selling, Fiske 1.25 


in its earning ability. It is 


the plan to increase. the How to Sell More Goods, Barrett 1.50 The balance at profit and loss is $606,748, | a position to finance the increases recom- 
300,000 tons of pulp and Salesmanship, Read.. .........- 1.50 of which $131,828 goes for dividends, leav- mended in wages for its employees, the 

to 300, tons P Se ; ; Bo ing a balance of $474,920. city council has decided to allow a tem- 
9 of eae a ore. an : CORRESPONDENCE The returns for the eleven months end- | porary flat rate at 5 cents, with reduced 
oe a Bom tee to Effective Business Letters, Gard- . ing Sept, 30, and also for the month of | charges for children and workingmen’s 
cae Be Seuaaaek te the The Basinces Letter: Sacer seed: oc September alone are as follows, compared | tickets, eight for a quarter and six for a 
‘affairs. Their entry into con- Italian-English, Maurice ........ 50 with last year’s: quarter respectively. An exhaustive in- 


vestigation of the company’s business is 
to be made by the Public Utilities Com- 
missioner to establish whether the in- 


11 mos. 
1917 
$332,669 


11 mos, 
1918 
. $364,831 


suid to mean the inauguration 
progressive policy in the con- 
» affairs of the company, which 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


: . — Paws 
The Business of Finance, Withers.$ 1.75 Power revenue 


the previous week and 4,545 charges now being experienced. 


io > i t 
ore — eK the tow Modern Accounting, Hatfield..... $ 2.00 
rice fell back to 2%, The Canadian Accountant, John- 
September 21. 1 ica 5: has Caw dn aeicees boo 08 
; : Corporation Accounting, Bennett. 
Lumber Accounts, Jones 


ACCOUNTING Bal. Surplus $229,319 


$205,392 


public advertisement, 
Sept. quote: 
1918 


$34,124 


Sept. 
1917 
$29,752 
1,021 


WAYAGAMACK 
al report to THE FINANCIAL 





Power revenue 


uation) Ancsunting. Bestetan. 435 Miscellaneous ...... 1,824 
Real Estate Accounts, Mucklow. 4.25 . ree 
Railroad Accounting, Hooper .... 2.25 Total revenue ...... $35,948 
Problems in Cost Accounting, Less oper. exp. ...... 5,698 ~ 
MN csc sy st abeesaunes 2.50 selene 
Cost Accounting and Burden Ap- Net earnings ...... $30,250 
Dlication, Scovell .. ....-+++++ 2.25 Fixed charges ...... 8,010 
Auditing. ne Bal. euarples ..2.%5.. $22,239 
New Edition, Montgomery..... $ 6.00 i 
Auditing, I. A. S. a WEL amen 75 
C. P. A. Questions and Answers, DETROIT UNITED 


i ®& increase on account of the 
mand from the United States 
xport markets. The company 
yok for any slump in prices IM» 
uture and expects that the ex- 
will be increasingly strong 
var. : 
in Wayagamack shares, in view 
rted large earnings of the com- 
urprisingly light. Last — 
Jno transactions. This wee 
imited to a sale of 10 shares 


imum price of 50. 





pre-war times 
Bennett 


The Detroit United Railway has 
not suffered from the effects of war 
on operating conditions in the degree 
that many other tractions have. Last 
year, however, the company’ earned 
only a little more than sufficient to 
pay the regular dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the common stock, the rate earned 
being 8.17 per cent. Apparently this year 
the Detroit United Company is not quite 
making its dividend, as the indicated 
earnings on the capital stock outstanding 
of $15,000,000 for the first half of the 
year were only 7.21 per cent., as against 
9.10 per cent. during ‘the first half of 
1917. 

Earaing figures in 1918 and 1917 com- 
pare as follows: 

Gross 
Earnings. 
$9,012,790 


out any increase in wages. 
MANAGEMENT 


Retirement of Public Employees, the company what you would think it 


folly to tell its employees? 


Meriam $ 2.75 
Corporate Organization, Conying- 

ton f 
Scientific Management, Drury... 2. 
Municipal Administration, Cleve- 

land 
Scientific Management, Thompson 
Scientific Office 

Leffingwell 


to keep the service running. The com- 
pany is not asking for 


dividends. Dividends? Why they are 





Management, 


LAURENTIDE ; 
sactions in 
or soe eae all the 
giity echibited by this stock 
week. As the high for October 
4. it is evident that the issue 
s recent gain exceedingly well. 


SPANISH RIVER ed 
ish River issues were neglect 


men had before the war.” 


BARCELONA 
Shareholders in Barcelona are interes- 
ted in the announcement by the Spanish 
Minister of Public Works outlining the 
steps which the present Government hopes 


“Scientific 
help = cut 


Office 
office 


Management” 
develop 
Sreater efficiency and promote keener 
co-operation of employees. Many ques- 
tions are being asked to-day by execu- 
tives who are anxious to hold their 
costs down to rock-bottom. These vital 
@estions and hundreds of others are 
answered clearly, comprehensively and 
Succinetly in Mr. W. H. 


expenses, 


Net Before Other 
Taxes. Income. 
$2,183,759 $208,999 


Year. 


| of Spain’s economic reconstitution. These 
1918.... 


Leffingwell’s : - ; ; sions 
new, complete Report on Scientific include: Regularization . 


til Thursday, this being i” Office Management. 1917.... 8,552,921 2,375,060 175,715) -panted for the exploitation of the large 
trast to their experionse aw Order the above, and ask for special list y ee ee ee watereourses. 

recks of the month. 7 of other essential books for an up-to- rear. ncome. : ° + a : hat concessions 

bd = thoeebey as low as 16%. date Business Library, from 1918.... $2,392,758 $1,311,685 $1,081 | The minister considers t ’ 


both for mines and for water power, which 
the State may grant must be limited to 
private individuals and to enterprises 
which are domiciled in Spain. He is not 
in favor of rejecting the aid of foreign 
capital, but is of the opinion that steps 
should be taken to render it unnecessary. 
It is necessary that all foreign capital 
which may interest itself in Spain, M&con- 
cluded, should constitute its enterpmses 
according to Spanish laws and that/the 


17: the preferred chan 


Sr eothte ‘| McAinsh & Co., Ltd. 


BROMPTON : f 
was the most active issue ™ 
d paper group this week, anes 
3883 shares. Opening last 
60, the stock sild up to . 
held there on Monday a? 
60 on Wednesday.. On Thurs- 
ere no sales. 


2,550,775 1,186,400 1,364,375 


LAURENTIDE POWER 

Earnings of the Laurentide Power Co. 
are understood to be running at an ex- 
tremely satisfactory level at the present 
time and it is believed that by the end 
of the current year finances will be so 
good that the payment, now being dis- 
cussed, at the rate of 4 per cent., will 
jbe fully warranted. This action will, of 
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“The Book House for Business 


Builders” 








4-12 College St., Toronto 
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sustained 


the Quebec Railwa 
60, although the 
this week. 


some effective advert 
reports that motormen and conductors 
are poorly paid and at the same time is” 
providing some strong arguments why wo- 
men should be allowed to work as “con- 
ductors” on the new pay-as-you-enter cars 
if men cannot be secured. The adver- 
tisements give definite figures as to what 
Sums are actually paid to employees. 
There have been. no~further reports 
regarding the formation of the Public 
Utlities Securities Protective Association 
but it is understood that steps are being 
taken to extend the organization and that 
the main object will be to bring about 
consideration of the problems between 
the city of Toronto and the Toronto Rail- 
way Company in the hope that some- 
thing may be worked out on the basis 
of the service-at-cost propostion which 
has been previously outlined. 
_The market for Toronto Rails is* in- 
dicated at the minimum of 58 but there 
is only an occasional sale at that price. 


was ex 
afterno 


been at 130 
market. 


: me Money and Banking, Scott ..... 2.00 Miscellaneous ...... 19,834 111,747 | creased rates are to be permanent. 
holdings and apparently = Clearing Houses, Cannon 2.50 snips aan . 

‘jlities for turning out large The Mode F ae ie tt 1:80 = aoe One of the arguments being advanced 
Pot pulp and paper C caution Finan “Mead CHO 2.25 co Sma noe cce er esl seecone | against the contention of the Winnipeg 

. 0 atio ce, Mead ..... 28 4ess : rie 5 es f ; . ray 
as been a lull in trading ' Complete Bond Tables, Sprague .. 6.25 a rn saat woes nag Ean sone re sgh 
veek anc Stocks and Their Market Places, , ; 

cmty Manteosl nnd Tevente Rollins... aeons. : <ebes eters 1.00 Net eCarnmings ..-.-. $317,434 $293,507 | should have saved from pre-war profits 
ted to 810 shares as compared Business Finance. Lough ‘.....:. 4.00 Fixed charges ...... 88,114 88,114 | sufficient to meet the excessive operating 


To this 
A. W. McLimont replies at length in a 
from which we 


“The Winnipeg Electric Raiiway Co. 
now has to meet an uncontrollable differ- 
ence of more than $600,000 between the 
money it earns and the money it has to 


this company states that pro- $30,773 | pay. The largest proportion of that 
s been maintained during the 4,654 | sum is represented in wages, which will 
ar in spite of a shortage of ———— | be circulated by more than a thousand 
ces of sulphate pulp and kraft $26,119 | families in and around this city. 
ich are the company’s chief 8,010 “It would be futile to turn to those 
vened strongly at the com- —-—— | families and tell them that they. should 
f the year and this strength ican: uel: waceunlies $18,108 | not ask employers for ipcreased revenue 


to meet the increased cost of living, and 
that they should have saved up during 
enough money to carry 
them over until the end of the war with- 


“Is it not equally inconsistent to tell 
“The $600,000 has to be found in order 
money to pay 


now merely a distant recollection—just 
like the savings accounts the working- 


to take in order to set in motion the work 








QUEBEC RAILWAY 


The holders of the stock of Quebec 
Railway, Light, Heat & Power Company 
are having a very anxious time these 
weeks back, waiting for that stock to 
take its long looked for rise. 
have been several false starts, due to 
some fairly large purchases, but the word 
“go” seemingly has not been uttered. 
Thus the stock fluctuates back and forth, 
some one picks up a few 
and in a day or two the stock 
at 20, 21 and 21%. Then bu 
off, and the stock drops back once more. 
This week it sold. The stock closed on 
Thursday at 19 bid and 21 asked. 
return of the Premier and Hon. Dr. Reid 
to Ottawa will mean that the negotia- 
tions over the Quebec & Saguenay set- 
tlement will be continued. The bonds of 
y have been selling at 
y eased off very slightly 


TORONTO RAILWAY 


The Toronto Railway Company is doing 
ising to counteract 





MONTREAL POWER 


There has been little demand for Mon- 
treal Power this week and as a result 
the price receded. On Thursday the stock 

-dividend 1 per cent. and in the 
1 on sold at 83, a new low for some 
time, being equivalent to 84. 





BELL TELEPHONE 


Sales of Bell Telephone this week have 
, indicating no change in the 
. Considerable interest is being 
taken in the company’s application for 
permission to increa 
dently this 
the market as yet. 





CONSUMERS’ GAS 


The publication of the annual statement 
of the Consumers’ Gas Company, which 
is reviewed in another column, was in- 
dicated on the stock exchange by a trans- 
action at 150, a decline of 3 points from 
the high of the month but still sub- 
above September and previous 
The company’s state- 
ment shows that profits suffered serieusly 
the higher market for 
coal and other materials, the bills for 
advance 
| compared with the previous 
year, which figure prominently in the 
costs of production and operation. Presi- 
dent Austin forecasts that an advance in 
charges will have to be made if there is 
not some material reduction in the costs 
referred to; it was necessary to draw 
upon the reserve ot pay dividends. 


etantially 
figures this year. 


as the result of 


four items 


showin an 
$1,000,000 e 


BRAZILIAN 


Although the volume of business has not 
been as great as for some weeks past, 
Brazilian has continued as one of the 
Prices have 
sown some tendency to react, the bulk 
of the sales being around 49 with a late 
low point of 48 while the high at 50% 
compared with the record for the recent 


features of the trading. 


business which it creates or develops in 
Spain should be subject to Spanish ad- 
ministrative and fiscal legislation. 
The market for Barcelona has been well 
although there has been a 
smaller demand for the stock. 
have been slightly lower at 14 to 14% 
as compared with a high point of 15 for 
the recent movement scored last week. 


Prices 


There 


shares at 18%, 
is selling 
ying falls 


The 


) ase charges but evi- 
is having no reflection on 


movement of 50% scored a week ago. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Little change in the market for Can- 
adian General Electric common has been 
indicated this week. The majority of sales 
have been around 104 to 104% with a 


r Volume 
of business has been light, only about 150 


temporary dip as low as 103. 


shares being traded since last report. 





MINING STOCKS 


Firm Market, With Attention Still 


Directed Primarily to the Gold 


Issues 


Strength in the gold issues, partic- 
ularly in Dome Mines, with liquida- 
tion on one of the minor silver issues, 
features of a 
active week on the Standard Mining 
Trading, which consider- 
ably exceeded 100,000 shares last Sat- 
urday, fell to under 50,000 shares on 
Tuesday but has since been on a 
somewhat larger scale, this in spite 
of the counter-attraction of the Vic- 
tory Loan campaign. The gold stocks 
were in special request and price ad- 
vances have taken place all through 
the list. Dome Mines reached a high 
of $14 on Monday ($14:37% in New 
York), but has since dropped back to 
around $13. Its movements have been 
the centre of attention for the week 

Ore shipments from the Cobalt 
camp last week consisted of 14 cars, 
containing 1,066,276 pounds of ore. 

Nipissing was the only shipper of 
bullion during the week, with a con- 
tribution of 101,140.16 ounces. Total 
bullion shipments this year to date 
now are 7,296,179.06 ounces, of an 


were the 


Exchange. 


fairly 







““Meantime this Message 
Comes— : 


‘“‘Meantime this message comes from your 
kinsmen who fight for you yonder in 
France and Flanders: ‘We have fought 
and we have endured; we will fight and 
endure to the end. As we do our part, 
so we pray that you should do yours 
until the dawn of abiding peace through 
Victory!’ ’’—Premier Borden. 


Do YOUR Part 
Buy Victory Bonds , 






























NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
Limited 























McIntyre .... ...1.58 1.58 ... Shows slight increases in the working, 
Mining Corp. . ..2.80 2.75 —.05 |!and the management confidently antici- 
WOWIOS! onan iia cctke 144% + .02%| pates the development of rich ore in 
Nipissing . ...... 8.75 8.55 —.20 the working, every geological condition 
Temiskaming .. .80% .80%—.00% | being favorable to its deposition. It 
VIDOE Ns soca cae .16% .19 +.02% | would not surprise those conversant with 
West Dome .11% 11% conditions at the property should any 


—_— round of holes disclose high grade silver. 
CONSOLIDATED SMELTERS — 


For the second week of October ore McINTYRE 

receipts at Trail smelter amounted to At the annual meeting of MclIntyre- 
5,964 tons of which 2,587 came from the] Porcupine Mines held in Toronto last 
Sullivan mine. For the corresponding | Saturday the by-law authorizing the di- 
week of 1917, receipts totalled 10,044] rectors to purchase control of the Plen- 
tons or nearly double this year’s show-]| aurum property was adopted. During 
ing. Too much significance, however,| the discussion it was announced that 
must not be attached to this difference.| McIntyre’s holdings of’ Plenaurum stock 
No account for one thing is taken of the} are upwards of 185,000 ‘shares, which, 
grade of the ore which, in the case of} with the amount under option, puts the 
the smaller quantity of ore, may be| former in control of 75 per cent. of the 
higher than in the case of the larger] latter’s shares. The company’s engineer 
quantity. A considerable surplus for] intimated that in his opinion a brilliant 
ore is kept on hand at the smelter in] future was in store for its property. All 
any event so that diminished receipts do| the former directors were re-elected. 
not necessarily mean lessened operations.| They are: J. P. Bickell (president); Sir 

Sane Henry M. Pellatt (vice-president); W. J. 





































CONIAGAS Sheppard, J. B. Tudhope, M.P.; H. D. 
The fiscal year of the Coniagas Mines| Symmes, E. F. B. Johnson, K.C., and 
Limited ended on October 30 and it is| George E. Drummond, M.P. Van der 


expected that the annual statement will ; ‘ 
prove to be a favorable one. A produc- and L. J. Pashier assistant secretary. 
tion not far under that of the previous 
year when the output totalled 1,344,267 
ounces, is anticipated. With costs only 


TRANSPORTATION 
slightly higher and the selling price of 


: Government Ownership of Railways 

silver up to $1.00, a very favorable ae . . Pp ive y 

ing should be made. Being Asked in the Maritime 
The Coniagas began production in 1905. 


Voort was re-elected secretary-treasurer 





















Its best in 1910-11, wh ee 
3,089,273 ounces of silvér was produced.| At Toronto the railways are prd- 
At that time, of course, the price of|.posing that considering the difficul- 
ee wee oly Seaue. one ae ties of raising capital at the present 
500,000 oasee of ativer bee Soin ee time the conatraction of the big via- 
duced from the company’s original forty | duct in connection with the terminals 
acres in the heart of the Cobalt group.| scheme be postponed and that bridges 
This is one of the richest silver claims in| be built as a temporary arrangement. 
= eee ara r — not one of | ‘The viaduct was originally estimated 
Seeder to cost $10,000,000, but this figure is 
now raised to $15,000,000. 

The Railway Board, in a judgment 
handed down to-day, modifies a pre- 
vious general order in regard to the 
general railway switching service 
along lines suggested by the Winni- 
peg and Windsor Boards of Trade 
and the Manufacturers’ Association. 
The amended order changed the in- 
ter-switching practice in that it com- 


DOME MINES 

Recent strength in Dome shares is said 
to forecast an early re-opening of the 
property. While official confirmation is 
lacking, it is an entirely likely develop- 
ment. With a large amount of, ore brok- 
en in the mine ready for treatment in the 
mill and the underground workings .car- 
ried to a depth of 1,250 feet, and ore 
blocked out to the 700-foot level, and 
plenty of cash in the 
company ray to be in a very en- 
viable position for the recommencement | : : $ 
of operations. The excellent war news pelled Tailway aan gr to = cg 
from all theatres of conflict may have ter-switching, instead of extending it 
given rise to the plausible rumors heard | at certain points as a matter of grace. 
on th Street, but, nevertheless, the re-| It was provided, among other things, 


cent market actions of the stock show oT eay whi . = 
distinctly that something of much im- that the railway on which traffic on 


pert to the company is taking place, the! iginated is entitled to the long haul. 
significant part of the move being the | The Shippers’ Section of the Winni- 


of 


treasury, the 


Youk market. According to the last re-| 2° boerd of Trade objected to this 
port of the Dome Mines Company, | 9” the ‘score that it would deprive 


nearly ten million dollars in gold was| shippers if the valuable right they 
blocked out in the mine above the 700-} had always enjoyed of routing their 


broken ready for the mill, with an _aper-|cat® along the line they desired te 


uge gold content of $6 per ton. When| USC- , : 
the low costs of treatment at this prop-,; Government ownership of railways 


erty are taken into consideration it be-| is becoming popular in the Maritime 
comes apparent _— aa ade ee &°' Provinces. When Premier Foster of 
Fees eae of te realin of New Brunswick goes to the Provincial 
operations. | Premiers’ Conference at Ottawa on 
Good ore bodies have been encountered | November 19th, he will press for thes 
: os Se vat uae taking over by the- Federal Government 
eve 2 arty, - : 
ent development work is beuig centred of the St. John and Quebec Railway, 
on the opening up of the 800-foot level,| commonly called the Valley Railway, 
which will be added to the network of} by the Dominion. A further effort 
workings above. With ore of a value will be made to have the Northern and 
Caraquet and Gulf Shore, two impor- 
tant branch railways, also taken over 








. 


proven at the 1,250-foot level, the future 
outlook for the Dome Mines, with the 
shown by the reports of the company owing to a question of price. The Val- 
that the value of the ore bodies tends "| ley Railway cost the Province nearly 





of nearly ten millions blocked out above 
the 700-foot level, amd its existence 

by the Government. Negotiations to 
re-opening and extensive operation of/ this effect fell through last summer 
the property, are manifest. It is also 
increase as depth is attained in the vari- | $10,000,000 and many scandals arose 
ous workings. out of its construction. 


TOUGH-OAKES 

The Porcupine Advance is authority 
for the statement that “the recent set- 
tling of the legal disputes over the 
Tough-Oakes property seems to promise 
that Kirkland property an early re- 
sumption of work. About $165,000 has 
been released for the treasury by the 
adjustment of the legal disputes, and 
this money is now in transit, from Eng- 
land. When it arrives and everything is 
squared away, the Tough-Oakes may be 
expected to boom along again in fine 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Market for Canadian, Pacific has been 
somewhat weaker of late with sales in 
New York around 165. There have been 
no sales on the Canadian’ exchanges since 
the first part of the month. 

For the month of September gross 
earnings of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way amounted to $13,584,770 against $12,- 
244,341 for the same month in 4917, an 
increase of $340,429. Operating expenses 
amounting to $10,463,329 were higher by 
$1.966,139 while net earnings at $3,121,- 
440 were lower by $310,449, this decrease 
being due to the fact of the large in- 
crease in operating expenses. Compara- 
tive figures for the first nine months of 
the year follow: 














ADANAC 
Interest continues to attach to the de- 
velopment work being conducted on the 
big vein at the 310-foot level of the west 
drift, though it is pointed out that pro- 































estimated value of $7,164,716.57. gress at best is bound to be slow. At anne Operating eae 
Last Sales the point of working at present the vein _— ae ; ee dineraee 
Oct. 24 Oct. 31 Change] is said to be about fifteen inches in; /an. oe <76 801 8.983 403 590.898 
10 09% — 00% | width, and to look better than ever be- Feb. oe : 9435 135 2 992 782 
Somer 30 "29% —.00% | fore. The composition of the vein is|Mareh . 12,427,917 9,435,135 2,992,782 
wae se ae 13.00 1.00 | cobalt. nicolite and silver, values ranning Mey .: a ents Oe eaes pepe pon 
Ce ‘chtly over a hundred ounces per ton.| May ... 13.314. 626, : 3,687,77: 

pene sie “58 518 mn ee to reports the silver content Continued on page 6 
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PUBLIC TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM FAILURE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


English Business Men Sur- 
prised at Change Made 
in States 


A COSTLY EXPERIENCE 


There Are More Phones in New 
York and Chicago Than in 
England and Scotland— 
Service Inefficient 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Written for the Wall Street Journal from 
Lendon 

In view of the agitation for some- 
thing in the nature of a public tele- 
phone service in Canada which has fol- 
lowed the application of the Bell 
Company for permission to increase 
its rates, it may be well to consider 
what England has been able to accom- 
plish, or rather what has not been ac- 
complished in Great Britain, in this 
direction. 


British business men, who have 
visited America, are greatly surprised 
to hear that the Bell System of teie- 
phoning has been taken over by the 
Government and is now being oper- 
ated as a by-product of the post- 
office. 

Here in England we know full well 
what Government telephoning means. 
We know by costly experience that 
the postalization of the telephone 
system is as absurd as the running 
of railroads by carters, or the opera- 
tion of the Cunard Co. by fishermen. 

Here in England we appreciate the 
abilities of Theodore N. Vail and, 
Union N. Bethell and J. J. Carty, and 
the other creators of the profession 
of telephoning. We have never had 
any such men in Great Britain; and 
as a result, our British telephone sys- 
tem is to-day at least twenty years 
behind the Bell System in complete- 
ness and efficiency. 

To give the exact figures, the 
United States possesses 66 per cent. 
of the telephones of the world and 
Great Britain possesses less than 5 
per cent. There are more telephones 
in New York City and Chicago than 
there are in England, Wales and 
Scotland. In proportion to popula- 
tion, the rate is about six to one in 
favor of America. 

There has been absolute Govern- 
ment ownership of telephones in 
Great Britain since 1911. “The Gov- 
ernment promised to reduce rates and 
to improve the system. 

Fewer Phones—Higher Rates 

On the contrary, after seven years 
of hopeless muddling, we have higher 
rates, fewer telephones and a service 
that will soon be as bad.as that of 
Paris or Tokio. 

I paid last year $136, a flat rate, 
for unlimited service, for one office 
telephone. This is an increase, under 
Government ownership, of $66 a year. 
The rates are almost doubled. And 
there are 500 fewer telephones in 
London to-day than there were in 
1914, 

Also, when I ordered a_ telephone 
in my house, I secured it by persist- 
ent effort in 186 days, whereas the 
average time required in New York 
is, I believe, 4% days. 

Shortly before the war the British 
Government sent 1,000 letters to Lon- 
doners, asking them if they were sat- 
isfied with the telephone service. 
They unanimously replied in the 
negative; and 800 said that postai 
management had proved to be a fail- 
ure. 

In 19183 there were 51,043 com- 
plaints in London alone, from irritat- 
ed telephone users, 1,000 a week. One 
London hotel complained that out of 
3,000 calls only 700 were effective. 

The entire British system of tele- 
phoning was worth only $115,000,000 
before the war. To-day it is worth 
much less. It needs at least $200,000,- 
000 for repairs and extensions. How 
can it secure this amount when the 
total revenue of the post office is 
only $110,000,000 ? 

There are only 24,000 telephone 
employees, very poorly paid. The best 
managers, before the war, received 
only $1,800 a year; and the head of 
the whole system : eceived $6,500— 
the price of a good :jutomobile. 

In England, the telephone is a 
high-speed device for people who are 
not in a hurry. Eleven years of gov- 
ernment ownership has_ taken the 
speed out of it. As a London paper 
recently said: “If you are in a hurry, 
don’t telephone—walk.” 


Telegraphs Also a Mnuddle- 
Forty-six years ago the British 
post office hagged the telegraph; and 
since then it has made a total loss of 
$120,000,000. The telegraph depart- 
ment has been bankrupt for 44 years. 
Then, when the telephone was m- 
vented by Bell, the post office 
pounced on it and declared it to be 
a s~ecies of telegraph. An English 
judge, in 1880, actually decided in 
favor of the post office and to-day in 
England the telephone is legally «= 


little sister of the bankrupt tele- 


graph. , 

- From the first the post office was 
jealous of the telephone. It would 
neither develop telephoning itself nor 
allow anyone else to do so. It grant- 
ed licenses for 31 years only and for 
small areas. It demanded 10 per 
cent. of gross receipts, in addition to 
taxation. It took away the long dis- 
tance lines. It sent the ten plagues 
of Egypt upon the unfortunate Na- 
tional Telephone Co., which in spree 
of everything built up a system 
worth $75,000,000. 

At present, the postalization of the 
telephone is complete. Telephone 
managers report to postal clerks who 
do not understand the language of 
telephoning. 

The British telephone is a branch 
of the postoffice. The postoffice is 
a branch of the treasury. The treas- 
ury is a branch of the Government; 
and Government is controlled by Par- 
liament, which consists of 670 mem- 
bers, not one of whom has any tech- 
nical knowledge of telephoning or 
has ever seen the back of a switch- 
board. 

Members of Parliament don’t care 
about “the confounded telephones”— 
to use a phrase of the postmaster- 
general. They do not care, for the 
reason that only 9 per cent. of the 
voters are telephone subscribers. 

In short, the eleven-years record of 
public ownership in Great Britain 

hows conclusively that it is impossi- 
ble for.a government department, in- 
fluenced by political considerations, 
to run a technical business on com- 
mercial lines. Mr. Burleson should 
take warning before he goes too far 
in his experiments. 


MOTOR TRADE’S FUTURE 


Heavy Trucks and Gasoline-Propelled 
Farm Machinery 


NEW YORK.—While pleasure cars 
will continue to make up a good part 
of the production of the automobile 
companies after the war the quantity 
of this output will, in the opinion of 
“The Financial World,” receive ma- 
terial addition from the greatly- 
increased business which will come 
from the manufacture of motor trucks 
for business and gasoline-propelled 
farm machinery. The loss of man- 
power throughout the world as a re- 
sult of the war is a great factor in 
bringing about this change and much 
to the benefit of the mator industry, 
for it will have a sounder basis then 
than it did when the bulk of its busi- 
ness was turning out pleasure cars. 

It is this belief that is so generally 
contributing to the revived interest 
shown by the public fer stocks of the 
motor companies. Not only will the 
commercial interests of our own na- 
tion rely for local movement of its 
commodities on the motor truck, but 
its economical advantages have been 
forced upon industries the world over. 
and this will result in a very large 
export trade when the war is over 
In times of peace the farmer has been 
rather slow to appreciate the saving 
in labor and cost in the tilling of his 
land which is possible through the 
use of mechanical machinery. It re- 
quired the hard-pressed necessity to 
find labor to work his field to drive 
home this lesson. He has found the 
farm tractor and other gasoline-pro- 
pelled farm machinery the solution of 
his labor shortage problem. Here has 
developed another outlet for increased 
production. When peace again settles 
over the land an automobile plant 
which is not ready to take care of this 
new business will be inadequate'y 
equipped. In this evolution in the in- 
dustry there is laid the basis of an 
other unusual revival in its pros- 
perity. ' 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 


Earnings Off Because of Loss of Ger- 
man Connection 


NEW YORK.—In the recent pop- 
ular search for “peace” stocks the 
shares of Mergenthaler Company 
have been advanced in price some 
twenty-five points from the low of a 
month ago. And, indeed, the issue 
would seem to possess nearly all the 
requisite features of a “peace” stock. 

The company has made a splendid 
record of earnings ever since its in- 
corporation in 1895. Dividends of 
from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. an- 
nually have been paid in every year 
and total distributions to stockholders 
are more than $38,000,000. Present 
capitalization consists of $12,800,000 
of stock, with no bonds and no pre- 
ferred stock. 

Mergenthaler has amply demon- 
strated its earning ability under 
normal conditions, but its business 
has been decidedly injured by the 
war. In the four years from 1911 to 
1914 inclusive, the company reported 
an average yearly balance for its 
stock of 21.05 per cent., and 15 per 
cent. was paid out in dividends each 
year. In the following four years, 
1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918, with esti- 


DEMANDS REVISION | 
OF TAX SYSTEM 


Only Solution of Difficulties of 
B.C.-Municipalities to Broaden 
Basis of Taxation 


Pointing out that 95 per cent. of the 
population of British Columbia is resi- 
dent in municipalities whose revenues 
to the extent of 90 per cent. are ob- 
tained from taxes on land, J. J. Shall- 
cross of Victoria made a demand that 
the Provincial Government should con- 
sider the revision of the present sys- 
tem of municipal taxation, in an ad- 
dress before the convention of the As- 
sociated Boards of Trade of B. C. 
which met in Vancouver recently. He 
said that the area of the combined mu- 
nicipalities is only two-fifths of one per 
cent. of the Province’s ‘area and that 
this area is valued for taxation at 
$400,000,000 and, with buildings, $180,- 
000,000 additional. On the security of 
the land and buildings, the municipali- 
ties have borrowed in excess of $100,- 
000,000, in addition to which the vari- 
ous owners have borrowed very large 
sums through mortgage. 

“If the value of our security is not 
maintained,” he said, “our power to 
borrow will be seriously affected and 

“onovo~ taxation exceeds the income 
arising from property, the equity is in 
jeopardy.” 5 

The speaker went on to state tha 
last year the municipalities raised a 
revenue amounting to $10,701,000, of 


which 85 per cent. was required for’ 


uncontrollable expenditure such as in- 
terest on debts, etc., leaving only $1,- 
650,000 for other purposes, as a result 
of which the municipalities spent $2,- 
688,000 more than they received. The 
levy-for general purposes is limited to 
15 mills by the Municipal Act, so, in 
order to conform to the law, assess- 
ments in many cases were kept at a 
fictitious level. The War Relief and 
Prohibition Acts had considerably re- 
duced revenues and the only solution, 
he thought, was to broaden the basis 
of taxation. 


STANDARDIZATION 


To Reduce Variety in Boots, Hats and 
Other Articles 


The standardization scheme now un- 
der consideration by the Canadian 
War Trade Board contemplates 2 
saving in the cost of materials goinz 
into the manufacture of staple ar- 
ticles, a decrease in the expense of 
the process of manufacture and 
consequent decrease in the cost of 
the finished articles to the consumer, 
This end is to be attained largely 
by the cutting down of the wide 
variety of types of boots and shoes, 
textiles, woollen and cotton, hats 
millinery, rubber goods and certain 
agricultural and other implements 
manufactured. in the Dominion. 
Price-fixing to some degree is in 
contemplation. 


AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT 


Production in 1917-18 Was Less Than 
Two Preceding Yeers 


The official preliminary estimate of 
the Australian wheat crop totals 
123,000,000 bushels. The comparison 
with the two preceding seasons is as 
follows, in bushels: 


° 1917-18 
Victoria .. -. 87,787,552 
N. S. Wales 37,843,930 
S. Australia . ... 28,692,594 
W. Australia . .. 19,304,995 
Queensland .. 1,405,664 
Tasmania . 252,383 


Total Australia.115,287,118 
New Zealand . .. 7,800,000 


1916-17 
51,162,438 
36,598,000 
45,745,064 
16,103,216 

2,463,141 
348,330 
152,420,189 
5,083,227 


Grand total . ..123,037,118 157,503,416 
Food and seed requirements aver- 
age about 30,000,000 bushels a year. 
The Wheat Board says that there 
is a great deal of wheat still unsold 
The British Government contracted 
for 3,000,000 tons (112,000,000 bus- 
hels) of the 1915-16 and 1916-17 crops 
at $1.16 a bushel f. o. b.. A large 
vart of this still awaits delivery. In 
addition there is still unsold a part of 
the 1916-17 crop, all of the 1917-18 
production and the prospective’ crop 
of 1918-19, harvesting of which will 
begin about December. The guaranty 
for the 1918-19 crop is $0.973 a bush- 


el, and for the 1919-20 production 
$1.05. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
Date Rate 
14% 
14% 
14% 
3% 
3% 
2%% 
2% 
1% 
3% 
1%% 
14% 
2% 
1\%% 
5% 
: 2%% 
- 121464+1% 


Company 


Penmans, com.” 

Penmans, com. a 
DO, Peel..|. ovkcccies Nov. 15 

Havana Elec., com.... 
Do., pref. 

Ont. Steel Prod., pref.. 

Kaministiquia Power. . 

Montreal L., H & Pr.. 

Dom. Foundries, com. . 
Do., pref. 

Can. Converters 

‘Yom.. Bridge 

Can. Cement, pref.... 

McIntyre-Pore. Mines 

Bank d’Hochelaga .... 

Bank of Commerce .. 

Lake of Woods, pfd.... 

Royal Bank ‘ 


Record 
Nov. 


mated, it earned an average annu2), 


balance for the stock of 13.4 per'yent. 
Dividends averaged only 11.4 /per 
cent. a year. % 


Dec. 2' Grose ..,. ++ ,$2,848,905,348 


NEWS OF SECURITIES 


Continued from page 5. 


June . 
July . 
Aug. . 
Sept. 


. 12,577,287 ~— 9,765,139 2,812,147 
.. 12,874,164 10,204,153 2,170,011 
. 18,109,753 9,901,122 3,208,630 


. 13,584,770 


10,463,329 3,121,440 
CANADIAN NORTHERN 

The Canadian Northern Railway earn- 
‘ings statement for September shows 
gross earnings amounting to $4,050,900 
against $3,341,900. for the same month 
in 1917, an increase of $709,200. Oper- 
ating expenses were higher than the 
gross earnings at $4,109,000. The presi- 
dent of the company, D. B. Hanna, states 
that operating expenses are very sub- 
stantially increased by the application 
of the McAdoo award and supplements 
thereto to employees for prior and cur- 
rent months services. Net earnings for 
the month showed a-decline of $484,000. 

The first annual meeting of ‘the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway, as a Government 
system, was held this week. o> 
Hanna, president and general manager of 
the system, announced that the recently- 
elected board of directors had been re- 
elected pro-forma. The minority stock- 
holders were not represented at. the 
meeting. 

Concerning the report that the Eng- 
lish stock, amounting to almost $10,000,- 
000, had nearly all been turned over to 
the Government, the president said that 
he could not say definitely, but if it had 
not the indications were that it would 
be taken over by the Government in a 
very short time. : 

When the Government bought out the 
holdings of Mackenzie & Mann in the 
Canadian Northern there was still out- 
standing $10,000,000 worth of minority 
stock, the bulk of which was held by Eng- 
lish shareholders. It was impossible at 
the time of the arbitration proceedings 
for the Government to enter into nego- 
tiation with these shareholders. How- 
ever, since these proceedings the Eng- 
lish shareholders had agreed to dispose 
of their stock at the same rate paid 
Mackenzie & Mann, despite the award 
of the arbitrators stating that the stock 
was worth more. 


CANADA STEAMSHIPS 


Wheat is coming down the lakes gnow 
and Canada Steamship Lines boats will 
have some weeks’ business to the end of 
navigation from these cargoes. Dividend 
action looks to be still in the future, as 
the president, James Carruthers, left this 
week and is expected to be absent several 
weeks. The common stock dropped to 
45 on Thursday, the preferred selling at 
76%. 


OTHER STOCKS 


B. C. PACKERS 


Some weeks ago the fish canning inter- 
ests in British Columbia received notice 
from Ottawa to the effect that they were 
not at liberty to dispose of this year’s 
salmon pack. Since that time the can- 
ners have been in correspondence with Ot- 
tawa as to prices to be paid and the sit- 
uation with regard to Old Country con 
tracts. Word has now been received from 
Sir Geo. Foster stating that the Govern- 
ment had commandeered the pack for the 
use of the British authorities. 


All of the sockeye and red spring pack 
is taken by the Government together with 
75 per cent. each of cohoes and pinks. 
The canned salmon will be subject to the 
usual inspection and acceptance as to 
quality and condition and when accepted 
is to be delivered to the British Ministry 
of Food or his agent F.O.B. terminal ship- 
ping points on the coast. Inspection is to 
be carried out before November and, prices 
are to be determined by the War Pur- 
chasing Commission. Canners are re- 
leased from existing contracts. The price 
to be paid the canners is not to exceed 
the price at which the salmon was pre- 
viously offered to the British Ministry of 
Food. as follows:— Sockeves, per case, 
talls $14.50, flats $15,, half flats and ovals 


$16.00 and half ovals $17.50; Red Springs, 
talls $13.00 and half flats $14.00; Cohoes, 
talls $11.50, flats $12.00, half flats $13.00; 
Pinks, talls $8.50, flats $8.75 and half 
flats $10.00; .Bluebacks and Steelheads, 
talls $13.00 and half flats $14.00. 


A few shares of stock, about 150 in 
all, ee changed hands this week at 


CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company 
is now in the last two months of its own 
as well as the calendar year, and the 
President, T. H. Reider, states that the 
prospects are that the sales will run well 
above those of last year when they passed 
the $16,000,000 mark. It is understood 
that the net profits also will pass those 
of 1917 by a goodly margin. All the 
company’s lines have been in strong de- 
mand, including rubber footwear, both for 
military and domestie purposes, and the 
making of tires for automobiles has kept 
up in spite of the efforts at the curtail- 
ment of automobile manufacture through 
the heavy increases in prices. There have 
been no sales of the stock this year either 
| common or preferred, but regularly there 
appears a bid for the preferred of 97, 
which is the minimum price, and as regu- 
‘larly the bidder is disappointed with the 
lack of responce. 


CANADIAN FORD 


The annual statement of the Ford 
Motor Company, Limited, of Canada, 
shows net profits for the year of $2,358,- 
194.84, or 30 per cent. earned on out- 
standing capital stock of $7,000,000. No 
dividend was declared. The price of the 
stock on Detroit Exchange has recently 
hovered around 195 and 200, but this 
week it was quoted at 169 bid. 


CANADA CEMENT 


There is a feeling that the big new 
United States order for munitions coming 
to Canada Cement Co., involving over 
$10,000,000 and the erection of a $2,000,- 
000 plant may be held up a little owing 
to peace prospects. In addition to this, 
however, the company has large orders 
still unfilled. The stock sold up to 63% 
and 65 this week, not weakening any. 
Preferred was firm at 95%. 


DOMINION CANNERS 

The business of the Western Canada 
Canners this season gives promise of 
being the most satisfactory that has been 
experienced for many year past. While 
the latter part of the canning season 
the weather conditions were very bad 
and resulted in a smaller pack than was 
at first anticipated, the average has been 
fairly satisfactory and the prices obtain- 
ed for the pack should, it would seem. 
result in a very satisfactory financial 
position. Moreover the company is in a 
vosition to dispose of its entire pack 
without difficulty, as the*Canadian trade 
is. prevented by American export embar- 
goes from looking elsewhere for sup- 
plies. The short pack of dried fruits 
and the resultant embargo against their 
exportation, has also had the effect of 
materially increasing the demand for 
jams, which are becoming an important 
element in the business of the company, 
and already the pack in some lines has 
been entirely disposed of. This would 
seem to suggest that the business of the 
company generally is 
satisfactory position. 


A. MACDONALD CO. 

So far there would appear to be little 
opposition to the proposal of the directors 
of the A. Macdonald Company to fund 
the arrears of dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock, and pay these in the form 
of new stock, and commence the payment 
of current dividends on the pgeferred at 

per cent. Whatever strengthening 
effect this announcement of the wiping 
out of a long standing liability was likely 
to have on the common has not been 
evident in the unsettled condition of the 
market. The first sale after the publi- 


ANALYSIS OF BANK STATEMENT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Assets 
Immediately Available Liauid Resources 


Sent.. 1918 
74.684.377 $ 
187,080,654 
100.070.000 
8.325.560 
43.763.911 
223,313 609 
159,680,810 


Aug., 1918 
75,222,384 
186.256.488 
91,470,000 
9,108,360 


1—Srecie 

2—Dom. notes .. 
4—Gold reserve. 
9—U.K. banks . 
10—Foreign Bks. 
11—Gov. secur... 
15—Call loans .. 


179,039,711 

160,544,990 

$ 796,918,921 $ 756,097,562 

Loans and Securities Other Than 

Pub. sec. ..$ 250,698,255 $ 
3—-Railway sec.. 55,903,534 
Can. call... 74,137,860 
6—Curr. loans. 942,802,018 
17—Loans abroad 109,850,161 

18—Loans to gov 

19—Prov. loans . 

20—Municipal .. 


56,190,748 
73,509,571 
920,775,269 
101,551,546 
3,099,312 

@ 47,977,472 


3,107,083 
56,662,931 


$1,484,468,612 $1,464.036,191 


Other Assets 


°1—-Ov’due debts $ 5.277.858 $ 
22—Real estate 
°4—Premises. ... 
°3.-Mortgages .. 
°5—-Lets. of cred. 
26—Other assets. 


4,789,099 


53,333,467 

2,019,718 

21.244,247 

2,495,103 

$ 90,344,973 $ 89,554,203 
| ee $2,371.732.506 
38—Note cir. dep. 5,850,615 
5-8—Int. bk. bal. 130,151,860 


$2,309.687.956 
5.845.902 
167,933,029 


.«.-82,507,714,981  $2.493.466,887 


54,455,629 — 


252.239.0438 - 


5,672,569 -+- 


Change 
in month 
-$ 538,007 3 
+ 824.166 
+ 8,600,000 
—- 782,800 
10,691,718 
+ 44 273.898 
— 864,180 


Change 

in Year. 
$ 4,835,582 
65,388,817 
35,200,000 
5.516.095 
12,728. 849 
80.614,647 
6,799,194 


Sevt., 1917 
69.848.795 
121,691,837 
64,870,000 
13,841,655: - 
56,492,760 
142.698,962 
166,480,004 -- 
+ $40,821,359 $ 635,924,013 + $160,994,908 
Those of Canadian Government 
$ 1,540.788 $ 176,015,496 + $ 74,682,754 
— 287,214 58.894,390 — 2.990.856 
4 628.289 72,421,187 + 1,716,673 
+ 22.026,.749 855,306.953 + 87.495.065 
+ 8,298,615 87,265.325 + 22,584,836 
1,790,151 1,790,151 
-~ 5,420.535 — 2.331.223 
— 8,685,459 42,721,563 + 5,255,909 


+ $20,432,421 


$1,299,845,600 $184,623,012 


+ $ 488,760 $ 
74.329 
12,456 

— 64,999 

4+ 207,234 

+ 97,902 


5,984.058 z 
5.710.062 
1,719.231 
51,188.669 
17,258,539 
2,478,085 


$4,338,644 


706.19¢ 
36.836 
288.031 
2.079.799 
4,192.942 
114,920 


790.770 $ 6,006,329 


$2,020.108 257 - 
5.761, 242 
100,701,743 


$2,126,571,242 


$315,624,249 
89,273 
29,430,117 


'. $62,044.75 5C 
r 4.713 
+ 22,198,831 


+ $84.248 994 $321,143,639 


Liabilities to the Public 


Liahility to Governments and Circulation 


1--Cireulation .$ 211.62% 854 
2—-Dom. Govt. . 97.328.077 
3-—-Prov. Govt. . 20,216,474 


85.393.676 
22,037,448 


4—Demand dep..$ 588 940.119 
5—Savings. . . 1,037.498.920 
..» 81.626 429.929 

217,485.568 


$ 354,906,517 
1.014.711.865 
$1.569 618.382 
220,124,417 

Due to Banks 
6.192571 § 3.757.405 
26 &74 257 26.772 #40 
1.833.157 1.817.891 
21.451 483 21.244. 247 
5 717.628 5.465.794 
4.000.000 4,000,000 
—_—_—- 
$2,161.077.560 
8,406,023 


$2.169. 483.583 


Total Can. 
6—Foreign 


9—IT. Kingdom.$ 
19—Yoreign . ... 
11— Bills payable 
12— Acceptances. 
18—Other liah... 
7™—L’ns from bks 


Public lieb. .. ..$2,238 892 210 
8—Due bet. bks 10,072.183 


$ 290 829.6860 = 


£19 734.106 
+ 11.934.401 
1.820,974 


$ 177.589.2688 
19,888.938 
21,392,853 


$ 34 034.588 
77 ,489.139 
1,176,372 


Deposits by Public 


$ 451.749.5832 
966,393,541 


+ $34 032.602 
+ 22.787.055 


137.190,587 
71,105,379 


$1,418.143.073 
180,535,043 


$208.295 964 
36,951,525 


+ 56 £20.657 
+  2.687,849 
Abroad, ete. 
+ $ 3.757.405 $ 
on 104 283 

+ 15.266 
+ 207.236 
+ 


2 860.387 
21.030.174 
3.683.524 
17.258.5389 
3,600,098 


3.262.184 
5.644.183 
1.850.367 
4.192.944 
2.117.520 
4.000.000 


$372.911.313 
336,261 


+ $77.815.650 
+ 1,666,110 


+ $79,481,760 


in an unusually’ 
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INVESTORS 


should consult a house of un- 
doubted standing and ex. 
perience before placing their 
funds. 


There are many exceptional 
opportunities of obtaining 
the highest class of securities 
at prices that yield most at. 
tractive income returns, 


Enquiries invited and our | 
Investment Service is freely 
offered to all. 


JOHN CTARK «C9 | 


SSTASLISHEO 
1870 Toronfo Stoe Exe 
TOR 


ROVAL BANK BUILDING - - - 


Loaning Agency Wanted 


Wanted, agency for a company 
wishing to lend money on farm 
lands in Southern Alberta. Dows. 


ley Land Agency, Lethbridge, 
Alberta. 


"DIVIDEND NOTICES — 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Divi. 

dend of Two and One-half per cent, 
upon the paid-up capital stock of this 
institution, has been declared for the 
current quarter, also .a bonus of One 
per cent., both payable on and after 
Monday, the Second day of December 
next, to shareholders of record of lst 
October, 1918. 

By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK WILLIAMS-TAYLOR, 
General Manager. 
22nd October, 1918. 


The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 
DIVIDEND No. 127 


Montreal, 


NOTICE is hereby given that a quarterly” 


dividend of 2% per cent. upon the capital 
stock of this Bank has been declared for the 
three months ending 30th November, 1918, 
together with a bonus of one per cent., and 
that the same will be payable at the Bank 
and its Branches on and after Monday, 2nd 
December, 1918. The Transfer Books of the 
Bank will be closed from the 16th to the 30h 
of November next, both days inclusive, 
“By order of the Board, 
5 JOHN AIRD, 

General Manager. 


Toronto, i8th October, 1918. 


The Royal Bank of 
Canada 


DIVIDEND No. 125 
NOTICE is hereby given that a Dividend 
of Three Per Cent. (being at the rate 
of twelve per cent. per annum) upon the 
paid-up capital stock of this bank has 
been declared for the current quarter, and 
wil be payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Monday the second 
day of December next, to shareholders of 
record of 15th November. 
By order of the Board, 
C. E. NEILL, 
Genera! Manager. 
Montreal, Que., October 15, 1918. 


nl 


cation of the circular showed an advane 
of % point to 23, but this week thert 
was almost a slump in the stock, and # 
sold down finally to 20. The close ® 
Thursday was 20 asked and 18 bid. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES 
The United Cigar Stores Company ba 
announced another advance in the price 
for cigars. The new schedule will effet 
advances of from 12 to 20 per cent. @ 
approximately fifty brands and will 
effective November 4. 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 
Stocks— Bid. Ask. 
Abitibi Power, pref .... 74 M4 
Atlantic Sugar, pref. .... 50 " 
Do., com. ‘ M4 a 
Amer. Salesbook ........ 70 . 
Belding Paul, pref. .. 78 ” 
Do., com. 18 ‘i 
British American Ass. ; 8 8 
Collingwood Shjp., com... 20 7 
Can. Mortgage ay . 68 0 
Canada Machinery, com... 14% 
Can. Oi), pref. ...... yore 
Do., com. } 43 
Dom. Power, com. ..... 48 
Dunlop Tire, pref 89 
Home Bank 59 
Guelph & Ont. Invest. ...- , 
Int. Milling, pref. ....... 83 
Macdonald. vref. : 8&8 
National Life 40 
Pressed Metal, com. .--.- ~ 
Page Hersey. pref. ....-- 73% 
Sterling Bank 80 
Sterling Coal. com. ....-. 1° 
West. Can. Flour, com... 19.. 
Voleanie Oil 88 


RBSLVLSALSaAS 


BsSVa: 


Can. Cotton 5s....... a 
Dom. Canners 6s = 
Dunlop Tire 6s....----- “° 
Flee. Develop. 5s....--- 82 
Morrow Screw 6s ....---- = 
Ontario Pulp 6s es e 
Spanish River 6s ....--- 7 
Tor. & York Rad. 5s.... 94 
West. Power 5s 

West. Can. Flour 5s 


ees=eease= 
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INVESTORS 


pould consult a house of un- 
ubted standing and ex- 


prience before placing their 
nds. 


ere are many exceptional 

portunities of obtaining 
pe highest class of securities 
? prices that yield most at- 
active income returns, 


quiries invited and our 
ivestment Service is freely 
ered to all, 


OHN STARK C9 


1870 
AL BANK BUILOING - 


i combor 2, 1918. 


HALIFAX POWER 
HAS HAD TO FACE 


Courage of Officers Largely 
Responsible For Main- 
taining Life 


HAS MANY FRIENDS 


Money Has Been Secured and 
Only Technical Difficulties 
Prevent Commencement 
of Operations 


HALIFAX.—The varied features of 
ihe Halifax Power Company are still 
in a state of change. The company 
has its enemies, but it. also has 
friends, and in this class are to be 
included the great majority of the 
people of Halifax. Tremendous diffi- 
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1,216 932 
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5,000,000 
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standizg 
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27.450 000 
296.417,800 
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and Loss 
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0.873 
555,306 
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Date 
1915 1916 1917 1918 
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3rd Sipt. 
3rd Sept. 
ist Nov, 
5 3rd Sept. 
Nov, 


Ist Oct 


3rd Sept. oe 
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1st Oct. 
3rd Sept. 
3rd Sept, 


14 
12 
12 


13 Ist 


6 19th Aug. 
1, 3rd Sept, 
8+1 3rd Sept. 
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1916 1917 
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CANADIAN STOCKS 222 === aes 


Rate 


a. 
q. 
qa. 
a. 
Qa. 
a. 
a. 


Nov, 


Nov. _ 


7 


Quotations of listed Securities on the Montreal and Toronto Stock Exchange, with prices at closing on 


more active. (Reserve Funds, Profit and Loss, include all Reserves except ‘Depreciation. "') 


Range 
‘917 


Range 
1915 


Range Range 


1918 to Oct., 


191? 
High Low High Low High Low High Date Low Date 


Week ending 
Oct. 31 


BANKS 


Ask Bid Ask Bid High Low Close Sales 


4s British North America........... eee 112 112 
. - 2S 23 203 188 
3 : 220 2040 «6.212% 
4. 197 92 
2% 6. 149 
3 6. 
1% 4.42 
2% 5.95 
46.01 
76 


112 165 Oct, 4 
Oct. 15 
Jan. 23 
Apr. 30 
Jan, 28 - 


July 12 18s 


Sept. 6 167 Jan. 2 
179% Mar, 13 179% ay) 2 


112 Feb. 2g 
183% tan. 12 
199 jan,? 

184 Feb. 6 


° ee rar av weeees 
20; 


“jaa. 2 


1¢. 
2% 6.08 
3h 5.64 
:3 6,00 
3 5.76 
3% 6.50 
1% 6.12 ee 
“38 S38 218% 
2% 5.84 


187 Feb. 13 
140 


184% Jan. § 
162 «July 30 


137. jan, 2 


TRANSPORTATION—RAILWAYS, NAVIGATION AND STREET CARS 


Barcelona, T. L, and P 19 a 
Brazilian Traction L. and “p a» Weiss oe 


Oct 22 
62% 43 
Brazilian Traction, Pref. - 


- 31M 51K 2 8% Jan. 17 


14% 
Jan. 2 ? 


14 
48 


ae , 
2.374,754 


271. 944, 882 240,909,813 
35.326 ,500 7,978,243 
622,620 

1.726,0(8 


culties have been encountered by the 
company and more are yet to be met, 
and the strange thing almost is not 
that the company is not at work pro- 
ducing hydro-electric power, but that 
it is alive at all. The purpose of the 
company organized five years ago 
was to provide from nearby sources 
supplies of hydro-electric energy for 
lighting and power in the city of 
Halifax. A brief review of the his- 


Cangda Steamshi , Co “eo . -§ 4s 
agpds Steamehips Liges, Com 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Detroit United 
Duluth Superior Tae Co 
IMinois Traction, Cam... 

Illinois Tractian, Preferred 
“™. Mexico Tramways Co 
Minn., St. P. and S.S.M., com. wees 
Montreal Tramways ...... se eiee teas : 220-220 ; 190 Feb, 22 ete Jae 6 
Northern Ohio Traction...... rakes. sue De aa Tate tS seened ones 
Porto Rico Railways Cq.. “oe 5 

Pre 


Quebec Railway L., Heat & P. Co.. 
Toronto Railway.. so Cid 
Twin City, common. 


39 =May 15 
724% Jan, 2 
137% Jan. 5 


Ist Oct. 


@ 1% 9.21 
Ist Oct. 


a. 24 5.81 
lst Sept. q.°2 6.66 
lst Oct. 8. 1 8 66 
ist “Oct.” a y 
Ist Nov.’13 q. 1 

18th Oct 8.3 » 

Ist Aug. Q. 244 6.66 
1Sth Sept. q. 1% 6.84 
Ist Oct. ’14 p. 
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90.681. 764% 76% 
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128 


48% Sept. 19 
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28% 
5} 
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ds in Southern Alberta. Dows- 


Land Ageney, Lethbridge, 
berta. 
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1,256,449 
2,428 908 ’ 

173,084 


. €84,572 
6.273.472 
1,285,804 6 
1,407,€58 ... 
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14.075,000 
3,931.6€6 


10,797,000 
2.957.200 
20.263.000 
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Ist Jan.’16 q, 2% 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
ANK OF MONTREAL 


nnn aimee 


TICE is hereby given that a Divi- 
end of Two and One-half per cent., 
the paid-up capital stock of this 
tution, has been declared for the 


nt quarter, also 1a bonus of One 


cent., both payable on and’ after — 


Day, ‘the Second day of December © 


to shareholders of record of 31st 
er, 1918. 


order of the Board. 
FREDERICK WILLIAMS-TAYLOR, 
General Manager. 


real, 22nd October, 1918. 


Canadian Bank } 


of Commerce 
DIVIDEND No. 127 


TICE is hereby given that a quarterly 


dividend of 2% per cent. upon the capital © 


ck of this Bank has been declared for the 
hree months ending 80th November, 1918, 
ogether with a bonus of one per cent., and 
hat the same will be payable at the Bank 
d its Branches on and after Monday, 2nd 
ember, 1918. The Transfer Books of the 
will be closed from the 16th to the ons 

ovember next, both days inclusive. 

order of the’ Board, 
JOHN AIRD, 
General Manager, 
i8th October, 1918, 


yronto, 


he Royal Bank of } 


Canada 


DIVIDEND No. 125 
WTICE is hereby given that a Dividend 
Three Per Cent. (being at the rate 


velve per cent. per annum) upon the | 
-up capital stock of this bank has | 
declared for the current quarter, and ~ 


be payable at. the bank and its 
ches on and after Monday the second 
of December next, to shareholders of 
rd of 15th November. 


-order of the Board, 
C. E. NEILL, 
General Manager. 
treal, Que., October 15, 1918. 
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UNITED CIGAR STORES 
ne. United Cigar Stores Company has | 
»unced another advance in the prices 
cigars. The new schedule will effect 7 
hnees of from 12 to 20 per cent. in 
ximately fifty brands and will be 
je November 4, 
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Ask. 
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The close om | 
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tory from one of the company’s 
friends was given in THE FINAN- 
CIAL POST in practically the form 
that follows. 

The proposal of the organizers of 


the company in 1913 was to develop 
the north-east and Indian rivers some 
seventeen miles from Halifax, and to 
transmit this to Halifax in the form 
of electric power. After a big fight 
in the courts over the company’s right 
to develop power on these rivers, an 
attempt to have the federal parlia- 
ment disallow the act of the local 
legislature the statute incorporating 
the company was amended so as to 
put the company’s rights beyond dis- 
pute, and the federal parliament de- 
clined to disallow the act. In the 
opinion of the Minister of Justice the 
Act was within the power of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature. 

* Contract With Municipality 

By this time war conditions made 
it difficult. to finance the proposition 
and the company sought the assist- 
ance of the city. In 1916 a contract 
was made with the city for the light- 
ing of the streets for twenty-five 
years. In 1917 the company enterea 
into an agreement with the city by 
which the city was to loan the com- 
pany $400,000 for which they receiv- 
ed a first mortgage and 51 per ‘cent. 
of the common stock. In the same 
year the Legislature passed an Act 
approving of this, provided a favor- 
able vote was obtained from the 
electors. In April, 1918, the electors, 
py a vote of over 4 to 1 approved of 


. this proposal. 


In June the company submitted an 
agreement for the approval of the 
council. On July 29 the city council 
passed this agreement providing for 
a payment in cash or bonds of $400,- 
000 providing the city engineer ap- 
proved of the work when completed. 

The financiers of the company ex- 
pressed their approval of this agree- 
ment provided that provision was 
made for arbitration should,the com- 
pany not be satisfied with the en- 
gineer’s decision, and provided that 
the city would sell the bonds at once 
and place the money to the credit of 
the city in the bank to be paid on the 
completion of the work. 

The company’s financiers came to 
Halifax at the invitation of the city 
to discuss this matter,. but unfor- 
tunately the civic muddle, referred to 
in THE FINANCIAL POST two 
weeks ago, took place, and the matter, 


‘which would likely have been settled 


favorably to the company never came 
before the city council. ” 

Later the subject was brought be- 
fore the board of control which unani- 
mously passed a resolution in favor of | 
an arbitration clause. In reference to 
paying in cash instead of in bonds or 
cash the board, while apparently fa- 
vorable, decided that, owing to the 
unsatisfactory condition of civic af- 
fairs, no further change should - be 
made. 

The Mayor has been strong on the 
question, holding that as the people 
had voted so strongly in favor of the 
proposition, and it had been reported 
on favorably by the city engineer, 
that if the legislation was not suffi- 
cient to permit, it should be altered 
at the earliest moment and that the 
city fathers should do everything to 
carry out the peoples’ wish. 

The company applied to the Public 
Utilities Board for $1,500,000 to com- 
plete the whole proposition of three 
developments. The board. however. 
approved only of issues of $750,000 to 
put in the first development, which is 
the one now proposed, leaving the 
balance for later consideration. The 
company have had the money ready 
to go ahead for two months, and only 
the legal question as to the state of 
civic government has prevented work 
being started. 1! is expectéd, wien 
this difficulty is overcome that de- 


Yelopment operations will begin. » 
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The Bank of Toronto - 


DIVIDEND NO. 149 


Notice is hereby given that a Dividend of Two and 


Three-quarters Per Cent, for the current quarter, being at 


the rate of Eleven Per Cent. per annum, upon the Paid-up 


Capital Stock of the Bark, has this day been declared, and 
that the same will be payable at the Bank and its Branches 
on and after the Second day of December next, to Share- 


holders of record at the close of business on the Twelfth 
day of November next. 


By order of the Board. 


THOS. F. HOW, 
General Manager. 


The Bank of Toronto, Toronto. 
October 23rd, 1918. 


Good Citizenship 


Every motive that inspires good citizenship calls on Canadians to be 
lavish in their purchase of Victory Bonds, and so insure their 
country’s welfare, and their own security, against the rainy day. 


F. B. McCURDY & CO. 


Dealers in Investment Securities 
HALIFAX, MONTREAL, SYDNEY, N.S., ST. JOHN’S, Nfid., ST. JOHN, N.B., SHERBROOKE, Que 


PRACTICE PATRIOTISM 


A Victory Bond is something to have and to hold in future for your- 
self. It is also a means of aiding Canada in the great task that is 
before her. It is a practical form of patriotism. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


McDOUGALL & COWANS 


WINNIPEG OTTAWA QUEBEC ST. JOHN HALIFAX 


When selecting a Trust Company as an Executor, choose one whose fixed policy 
is to give 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


to Estates ‘being administered by it. 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND SUBSCRIBED 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 


$1,171,700.00 
860,225.00 


The Imperial Canadian Trust Co. 


EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, “ASSIGNEE, TRUSTEE, ETC. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG. 
BRANCHES: SASKATOON, REGINA, EDMONTON, CALGARY, 
VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA. 


Mercantile Trust Company 
of Canada 


LIMITED. 
Hamilton, - - - Canada 


Acts as Executor, Administrator and Trustee. Administers Real 
Estate. 

We have special facilities for handling property in the Niagara 
Peninsula. 


Cyrus A. Birge, President S. C. Macdonald, Manager 


THRIFT 


This word was symbolized and interpreted aright by the French 
people prior to and after the War of 1870-71. Every Nation engaged in 
the present World War must learn the lesson of Thrift and practice it 
from now on, and none more so than the Canadians. 

Every dollar saved is a dollar added to the Country’s financial strength, 
and the Country’s revenues are thereby increased. 

BUY A VICTORY BOND, the highest class security obtainable!" 
Save and thrive! 


Our service at your disposal, FREE OF CHARGE TO YOU AS WELL 
AS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


The Standard Trusts Company 


346 Main Street, Winnipeg 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 RESERVE $600,000 
Branches: Saskatoon, Lethbridge, Edmonton, Vancouver 


Special Reasons Why Certain Estates Should Have 
Administration Services of This Corporation 


Estates composed of various interests should have as Executors a 
Corporation which has experts in every line of business on its staff or 
on its Board of Directors. Where an Estate consists partly or largely 
of real property or investments in the West, the advantages we offer 
as Executors through our branch offices at Winnipeg, Saskatoon and 
Vancouver, are quite obvious. We invite correspondence on_ this 
subject and mail special literature on request. 


THE 


‘TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


Head Office : TORON 
Saskatoon, Vancouver 


Established 1882 


Eranches: Ottawa, Winnipeg, 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


MONEY, BANKING AND EXCHANG 


CLEARINGS OF 
WESTERN CITIES 


AGAIN DECLIN 


In the East There is a Gain 
of 8.4 Per 


Cent. 


DOMINION GAIN 1.1% 


Out of a Total of Twenty-five] 


Cities Eleven Cities Show 


Falling Off—Montreal Re- 
ports Gain of 12.1% 


For the week ending Thursday last 
bank clearings returns show a gain of 
$3,166,659 or 1.1 per cent. over the 
figures for the corresponding. period 


in 1917. The returns for the week. 
total $297,163,548, while for the previ- 
ous week the clearings amounted to 
$299,474,093. In the East the clearings 
are $191,847,382, a gain of $14,881,955, 
Toronto and London being the only two 
cities to show a decline. In the West 
the total is $105,316,166, a decline of 
$11,715,296, with nine cities showing 
a falling off. Montreal with clear- 
ings amounting to $101,269,365 shows 
a gain of $10,968,478 or 12.1 per cent. 
Toronto shows a falling off of $3,326,- 
002 or 5.1 per cent. Halifax shows the 
largest percentage gain with clearings 
at $4,434,517 a gain of 55.3 per cent. 
Following aré comparative figures: 
WEEKLY BANK CLEARINGS 
(In comparison with same week last year) 
Eastern Cities 
Oct. 31, 1918 Change % 
.$ 101,269,365 + $10,968,478 
60,699,089— 3,326,002 
8,328,573+ 2,871,374 
5,085,676+ 502,126 
4,899,506+ 1,496,111 
4,484,517+ 1,578,208 
2,120,312— 52,831 
1,983,4664+ 234,475 
889,303 + 81,268 
810,446+ 200,217 
732,776+ 199,468 
594,353+ 129,063 


Montreal .. 


Brantford .. . 
Peterboro .. .. 
Sherbrooke . . 
Kitchener . .. 
.-$ 191,847,382 + $14,881,955 
1,036,130 
Western Cities 
Oct. 31, 1918 Change 
Winnipeg .. .$  69,550,008—$ 8,979,246 
Vancouver . .. 9,832,008 + 530,606 
Calgary 7,582,398— 2,567,020 
Edmonton 3,498,897— 265,064 
Victoria 1,563,306— 112,867 
Regina .. 5,127,138 + 64,571 
Saskatoon .. 2,481,817— 86,611 
Moose Jaw .. 2,092,268 + 155,888 
Ft. William 835,532— 66,218 
Brandon 856,755— 96,141 
Lethbridge . . 903,566— 229,167 
N. Westminster 506,353 + 82,836 
Medicine Hat. 486,120— 146,863 


Total, East 
Windsor 


Total, West..$ 105,316,166—$11,715,296 


Grand total ..$ 297,163,548+$ 3,166,659 


Yr. to date .$10,683,137,207 + 310,880,720 
Prince Albert. 382,703 


MONTHLY BANK CLEARINGS 


(In comparison with same month last year) 
Eastern Cities 
Oct,, 1918 Change 

*..8 471,869,247 + $57,953,097 
300,110,288+ 26,054,693 
33,767,492+ 17,671,388 
24,815,744+ 2,107,248 
21,696,564+ 3,652,173 
19,955,474+ 5,498,546 
11,340,870+ 1,436,953 
9,875,134+ 1,438,221 
4,422,772 + 480,318 
3,940,898 + 947,772 
3,553,094+ 568,421 
2,940,524 + 276,740 


Montreal .. 


Hamilton 
Quebec 
Halifax 
London 
a re 
Brantford . .. 
Peterboro . .. 
Sherbrooke . . 
Kitchener 
-$ 908,288,101 + 108,085,570 
4,083,792 

Western Cities 

Oct., 1918 Change 
Winnipeg . ..$ 285,906,880—$44,453,458 
Vancouver . . 49,908,856+ 4,930,010 
Edmonton . .. 16,072,904+ 1,831,059 
Victoria . 8,878,471+ 880.481 
Regina .. 25,168,471+ 2,845,039 
Saskatoon . 10,419,751— 1,180,564 
Moose Jaw . . 9,863,566+ 1,856,580 
Ft. William 4,448,167+ 1,083,519 
Brandon .. 3,608,521— 101,905 
N. Westminster 2,389,778 +- 483,266 
Medicine Hat. 2,570,795— 850,749 


-$ 419,235,855 + $33,126,722 


. -$1,327,523,956 + $74,958,848 


Total, East 
Windsor 


Total, West 


Grand total 


There was a heavy demand for New 
York funds for month-end require- 
ments during the early part of the 
week but latterly the market has been 
dull. The Exchange rate has con- 
tinued at 2 per cent. or better. 

October 25.—Funds opened at 
21-16 per cent. or better. 

October 25.—Funds opened at 
21-16 per cent. premium to the buyer 
but sold off to 23-64 per cent. at the 
close. 

October 26—Funds opened at 
2 1-16 per cent. to the seller and mov- 
ed to 21-16 per cent. to the buyer at 
theh close. 

October 28.—Funds opened at 
21-16 per cent. to the seller and in 
Montreal sold down to 2 1-32 per cent. 
to the seller. 

October 29.—At the opening funds 
were quoted at 2 1-32 per cent. to the 


seller, softening to 21-32 per cent. 
to the buyer. 


October 30.—Quotation for the day 
2 per cent. to the buyer. 

October 31—Quotation for the day 
2 per cent. to both buyer and seller. 


a 


November 1.—Funds nominally at 
same rate as on previous day. | 


« Demand sterling has moved within 


narrow limits. On Friday of last 


week it was quoted at 4.7540, moving 


up during the week to 4.7547% and 
closing yesterday at 4.7545. Cables 
were quoted at 4.7655 to 4.76 9-16. 
Franes moved up from 5.48 to 
5.46% in the case of cheques and from 


5.47 to 5.45% in the case of cables, 


afterwards reacting to 5.47% and 
5.46% respectively. 


: STANDARD 
It is understood that a meeting of the 
directors of the Standard Bank of Can- 
ada, will be called within a few days for 


the purpose of considering the election of 
a new president to succeed the late W. 
F. Cowan, who died at Oshawa, during 
the week. 


COMMERCE 

H. L. Blatkwell, who has been cashier 
at the Rainy River branch of the Bank of 
Commerce for nearly two years expects to 
leave shortly for Prince Albert. f 

J. M. Russell, of Stavely, Alta., will be 
transferred to Rainy River branch. _ 

Mr. Grenier, of Sherbrooke, is acting 
manager of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce at Knowlton, during the illness of 
Mr. Fred. Morgan, manager of the bank. 


MONTREAL 
The annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Bank of Montreal will 
be held at the banking house of the in- 
stitution on December 2. 


OTTAWA 


Miss M. O’Neill, teller in the Haileybury 
branch of the Bank of Ottawa, has been 
transferred to the branch at Cochrane. 

William Farwell, who died at his home 
at Sherbrooke recently, at the age of 84, 
was former president of the old Eastern 
Townships Bank. Mr. Farwell commenced 
his business career with Thos. Tait, of 
Melbourne, Que., and was afterwards with 
a firm at Stanstead and Derby Line. He 
began banking with the People’s Bank, 
later the National Bank, of Derby Line,. 
He was cashier to this concern in 1859 
and in 1860 received the same position in 
the Eastern Townships Bank. .A year 
later he was promoted to be general man- 
ager. In 1902 he succeeded the late R. 
W. Heneker as president and occupied the 
position until the merger with the’ Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce. He grew with 
the institution and saw it a thing of small 
beginnings and at last one of the bul- 
warks of the Townships. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


The weekly statement of the Bank of 
England shows the following changes: 
Other deposits, increased 13,847,000 
Notes reserve, decreased 324,000 
Gov’t securities, increased.... 11,761,000 
Total reserve, decreased £267,000 
Circulation, increased 807,000 
Bullion, decreased 539,370 
Other securities, decreased.... 25,000 
Public deposits, decreased 2,410,000 

The proportion of the bank’s reserve 
to liability this week is 17.23 per cent.; 
lasi week it was 18.70 per cent. 

Rate of discount 5 per cent. 


BANK EXPANDS 


Salada Tea Co. Premises in Toronto 
May Be Sold 

Due to its greatly increased busi- 
ness, the chief branch office of the 
Bank of Montreal in Toronto has 
occupied the former Bank of Hamil- 
ton Building, two doors. north on 
Yonge street, and is negotiating for 
the purchase of the intervening pre- 
mises, owned and occupied by the 
Salada Tea Co. Rumors that the 
bank would erect a skyscraper in 
place of the present buildings are 
not taken seriously, as it has not 
been the bank’s policy in the past to 
build large buildings. It is more 
likely that the present structures 
will be occupied for the time-being 
and a new bank building put up later 
on. 

The Salada property has a front- 
age of 38 feet and is diagonal in 
shape at the rear, being 115 deep 
on the north and 105 deep on the 
south. The property is said to be 


worth in the neighbourhood of .$2,500 | 


per foot. The building would cost 
$100,000 to duplicate it now. The as- 
sessment is at $900 a foot, or $34,- 
200, and the building assessment is 
$15,000. The Salada Tea Co. may 
duplicate in Toronto the very fine 
building it has erected in Boston. 
® 


COUNTERFEIT NOTES 


United States Federal Reserve Bills 
“Made in Germany” 

NOGALES, Ariz.—Several remark- 
ably well executed counterfeit $100 
Federal Reserve Bank notes appeared 
recently. It is believed they were 
made in Germany and circulated in 
Mexico as German propaganda to in- 
crease suspicion against the United 
States. Chinese merchants turned the 
greenbacks into the custom house. 

The face of Benjamin Franklin ap- 
pears on the front of the notes a@on 
the genuine paper. The !ines on the 
jaw, however, are much heavier than 
in the government notes, giving the 
effect of a beard. When the spurious 
money is held at arm’s length the 
fraud becomes more apparent. The 
bills then appear to have been litho- 
graphed, or perhaps photographed, 
rather than engraved. 

The paper is of good quality, but 
lacks the fine silk thread woven into 
the American banknote paper. 


a 


GERMANY AND THE 


FINANCIAL FARCE 


American Bankers Can See No 


Reason to Look For a 
Collapse 


NEW YORK.—Bankers are inclin- 


ed to think that too much is being 


made of the report that Germany 


is facing a financial collapse. Not 
that they do not think that Germany’s 
finances are in an unsound condition 
but they doubt whether conditions 


are different to what they have been 


for some time past. It is probably 
true that the Ninth German War 
Loan is a failure, as far as public 
support goes. But this does not mean 
| financial collapse and that she would 
sue for peace on that ground solely. 
If Germany could continue the war on 
|the battlefield successfully her fin- 
anciers would find a way out of the 
present difficulty. so that the army 
could obtain. the:+necessary supplies. 
But it is other things besides finances 
that are worrying Germany now. 


/ Isolated, and contained within it- 
self, Germany has been for the most 
| part, her war financing has been 
largely a m&tter of bookkeeping. This 
bookkeeping process could go on in- 
| definitely between the German people 


jas creditors and the German Govern- 


ment as debtor. It is for this reason 
that there is little expectation of 
any spectacular colM™pse of German 
finances just now. ~ 

It is when the war is over that 
Germany’s finances will meet their 
debacle; when it is found that the 
country has mortgaged the greater 
part of its national wealth. Having 





| pire. 


lost all trade conyections with the 
outside world the solution of her fin- 
ancial problems will be absolutely 
hopeless, bankers say. 


Of course, the isolation of the Ger- 
man people has this advantage, in 
that her debt is-owed among them- 
selves. The settlement is entirely 
their own internal problem. Much 
of the debt will be owned by the rict 
the corporations and the profiteers 
To impose such taxes that will fali 
on all the people in order to pay not 
only the interest on the debt which 
now _ approaches 150,000,000,000 
marks, but the ultimate redemption 
of the debt itself, is inconceivable. 


The Government that will super- 
sede the present one in Germany, 
if it does not actually resort to repu- 
diation, will have to impose such a 
levy on capital, represented now large- 
ly by Government bonds, as_ will 
virtually amount to confiscation. In 
other words, this will result in the 
money classes in Germany having 
paid for the cost of the war, and 
lost their money in the venture. 

Thus, repudiation or confiscation 
of wealth, would really be the best 
thing, after all, for the German 
people when they begin life over 
again after the war. 

What is of more concern to the 
outside world is how Germany is to 
be made to pay indemnities for the 
damage done in this war. Germany 
does not have enough gold in the 
country to begin to pay for these 
damages. Practically all the gold in 
the country, about $700,000,000, lies 
in the Reichsbank. If the Allies im- 
pose a big indemnity on Germany, 
spread over a number of years, this 
will fall upon the people through a 
taxation which they cannot avoid and 
which will be in itself severe enough 
to preclude the burden of an internal 
debt. 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


Becoming More Popular in American 
“Inland Empire” ‘ 
SPOKANE.—Bankers report a slo 
but steady increase in the use of trade 
acceptances throughout the Inland Em- 
It is evident that the campaign 
for more liquid assets is gaining 
ground though many bankers chafe 
at. the tardiness of merchants in adopt- 
ing the new system. Lumbermen and 
flour millers were first to get into line 
generally. This was largely because 
they have been accustomed to using 
sight drafts with bills of lading and the 
step to trade acceptances in general 
business dealings was an easy one. 
Merchants are gradually overcoming 
their*distrust of the new method and 
this distrust is so deep that it requires 
a campaign of eduéation to eliminate 
it. Spokan® banks seize every oppor- 
tunity to present the merits of the 
trade acceptance plan, emphasizing its 


special advantages during the war per-. 


iod. The Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company has covered the subject ex- 
haustively in a recent news letter. 
Since the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve branch bank here a stronger 
effort has been made to press trade 
acceptances, the branch bank afford- 
ing an immediate place of rediscount. 


November 2, 1918. 


Robert Cassels W.G. H. Browne 
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DO SPECTACULAR 
METHODS BRING 
BANK PROFITS? 


A Conservative Manager 
Who Votes in the 
Negative 


BUSINESS SHOULD PAY 


have gained. The average man is 
open to argument. If you can show 
him from figures that you are giving 
him service for which he is not paying 
he will usually be willing to consider 
a rearrangement. If he is not then 
the loss of the arcount 1s in reality 
a gain and in the long run there are 
not many such losses because no one 
bank can afford to give advantages 
of the kind, direct!y affecting profits, 
which another cannot.” 

Another point which came up during 
the discussion with this manager was 
the necessity for revising estimates 
of the cost of service being rerdcred 
under the prevailing conditions. An 
account which may be profitable one 
month may not be the next. Staff 

It has often seemed to me that many expenses are constantly going up and 
experienced bank managers have lack-| stationary and other items are still 
ed aggressiveness. I have wondered] advancing sharply. Managers will 
if they have been following the same} therefore do well to scrutinize their 
course of business so long that they/ pusiness closely to prevent those small 
have made it a rut. Particularly has) jeaks which in the total mean success 
this seemed to be the case when young-| oy failure in banking.—J.W.T. 


er men have come oe the ea 
and started to stir things up. To the GREATER IMPORTANCE 
OF THE “ODD CENT” 


onlooker it would appear that youth 
An Argument For the Intro- 


is being served and new ideas winning 
their way to the fore. But things are 

duction of a Greater Number 
of Small Coins 


Managers Advised to Check Up 
Costs and to Endeavor to 
Bring Losing Accounts to 

a Paying Basis 





not always what they seem. The 
point is that it is one thing to get 
business and another to get business 
which means profits — the latter is 
what the experienced manager is look- se 
ing for. Emphasizing the growing impor- 

The question as to whether an ac- meee of the “odd cent” W. S. Daven- 
count means profit to the bank or|P°T* ™ an article in the Annalist 
whether it is merely a convenience for | **8¥eS that under our present sys- 
the customer for which he is paying m4 it is too easy to pay 5 cents 
little or nothing, is, in the opinion . not easy enough to pay 4 or 
of a manager who has made a record|® Cents. In fact he would go so far 
for conducting an efficient branch, one| #5, t© have one, two and three cent 
of the first considerations. In dis-|°!S.and eliminate the “nickel” alto- 
cussing the matter this manager said | *¢ther. : 
very candidly that on this basis he The coinage of all countries, except 
did not believe in anything like spec-| England is based on the decimal 
tacular effort to get new accounts. In| System. The Continental European 
his experience the effect of one mana-|ations also have their weights and 
ger becoming obviously agressive in|™easures based on this system. In 
America our weights and measures, 
like the English, are divisible by the 
more natural factors of 2, 3, 4, 6, and 
8, but our small coins are divisible 
by five and 2 only. This results in 
both friction and waste. A price of 
25 cents for a pound, quart, or a 
dozen of anything makes it impossi- 
ble to buy a half, third, or a quarter 
at the same rates. 

We need, for a thorough reform, 
to add two more digits to the pre- 
sent ten, so that moving a digit up 
one place to the left would multiply 
it by a dozen. Then we should be 
able to reckon easily with numbers 
that are also usefully divisible. This 
reform is too radical ever to be intro- 
duced. The next best is to have 
both weights and coins divisible by 
5 and to learn to think in fifths in- 
stead of fourths. 

In America we have a second ser- 
ious friction in our custom of leaping 
from 5 cents to 10 and 15. This 
jump of 5 cents is twenty times the 
German pfenning and five times the 
French séu and English halfpenny. 
Our scale of value is not steeper by 
these differences. The contempt for 
the odd cent comes from the feeling 
of social insecurity which makes us 
fear the scorn of- shopkeepers and 
restaurant waiters. The leap of 5 
cents falls especially hard on the 
family with a small income, because 
a larger part goes for small outlays. 
If, for instance the dishcloth the 
housewife has been buying for 5 cents 
goes up 20 per cent. or 40 per cent., 
the 5-cent stores do not charge 6 
or 7 cents, but 10 cents each, two 
for 15 cents, an increase of 100 per 
cent. and 200 per cent. in cash out- 
lay. 

Our small coins make it too easy 
to pay 5 cents and too hard to pay 
8, 4 and 6 cents. We need a change 
of coins to make it convenient to pay 
all sums from 1 to 9 cents. The 
5-cent coin should be dropped and 
1, 2, and 8 cent coins be issued, pos- 
sibly also a 6-cent piece. The three | 
coins would take a total of 18 a- 
gainst 25 at present to make all 
sums from 1 to 9, and 4, 5, and 6 
cents would be equally easy to pay 
with two coins there would be 
grumbling at first because prices 
would continue to be fixed at 5 cents, 
but gradually this habit would be 
dropped and 5 would take its proper 
place among numbers, instead of be- 
ing elevated above the others through 
the mathematical misfortune of having 
five fingers with which to count. - 

The respect for the odd cent which 
must come because of war taxes will 
be especially useful in reducing the 
quantity of perishable goods offered 
by greengrocers, in saving money at 
the 5-cent stores, and, in in 
a zone tariff on tram cars. 





particular good for any one. 
“] have carefully noted results” he 
explained, “and I have found that 
while such a campaign may result in 
shifting a few accounts they are the 
ones which do not mean profitable 
business or where there is some ques- 
tion as to security. At the same time 
all the managers get stirred up and 
in the campaign there is little net 
change in the business handled and as 
a usual thing profits have been reduc- 
ed all round. In other words the ad- 
vantage of this spectacular competi- 
tion goes to the customer and not to 
the bank. After all there is usually 
only a certain amount of business 
going and it will not be greatly in- 
creased by such efforts.” ; 
I asked the manager if he did not 
believe in development work. 
Development vs Competition 
“Certainly” he replied. “Do not 
misunderstand me. There is a dis- 
tinct difference between development 
and competition. But new business 
ean be very effectively campaigned for 
without adopting tactics which re- 
veal your hand to the others who are 
‘sitting in’ the game. I have been 
reading the articles which have ap- 
peared in your banking department 
and have agreed with most of the pro- 
gressive methods outlined for securing 
business but I do not believe that it is 
to the advantage of banking in gener- 


such a manner that finally the customer 
may be naving his business handled 
at less than cost.” 


Continuing he enlarged upon this 
point as to what “profitable business 
meant,” observing in passing that it 
might be interesting to note that the 
careers of many of the young managers 
who adopted “bargain sale” methods 
n getting new business were signifi- 
cantly short. 

Finding a Way Out 

“Every manager in my opinion 
should carefully figure the cost of do- 
ing business in his branch. This not 
only applies to the total volume of re- 
turns in relation to total operating and 
overhead costs but to the smaller items 

ing upon each individual account. 
By this method a manager can soon 
judge whether the account is carrying 
& sufficient balance for the services 
tendered. Deciding that the account 
on the basis it is being carried is not 
aesirable, is not profitable—and it is 
often surprising to find how many are 
hoty—there are several remedies 
Which may be applied: 

“The customer may be asked to in- 
crease his balance. 

“A higher interest rate may be 

arged on loans. 

“Business may be solicited for other 
departments of the bank. 

A service charge may ve considered 

tion to a savings account where 
too many checks are drawn. 

“ 

But do these suggestions not mean 
loss of business” I asked, “Perhaps 

loss of some business” he re- 


United States is negotiating with 
Uruguay for credit of $20,000,000 for 
purchases of wool and hides in latter 
country. J. R. Davis & Co. New 

“but not of profitable business. | York, has gone to Montevideo, to aid 

my experience has been not' Uruguayan Government in fixing 
t these methods have not lost busi- terms of lom. aud 









in a lump sum and fill the staff pay 


ness in the long run but that thy] CHECK PAY SYSTEM 
IS NOT FAVORED 


Manager Believes Cash Should 
be Used—Comment on 
American Methods 





































































The subject of the advantages or 
disadvantages to the bank manager of 
“check pay-rolls,” discussed in this 
column last week has brought a letter 
from a banker who is strongly in favor 
of the cash system, in other words that 
the customer should draw the money 
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Advanced Banking 
envelopes rather than ‘issue individ-}| This manager also refers to articles 
ual checks. He says: — ae taken up the question of 
“ advanced banking methods as worked 
sieueee = pte a ay ae out in the United States where display 
sh saved Liseciain ada ‘en 40 the windows are used for advertising pur- 
method tetrad ot pig ee sy |Piscecthant atk oa 
iron at aun Bankes one | NDS ace raqunty arranged within 
point. 1, of course, can only express my the bank buildings and where, in gen- 
own aren and that is that the customer oral, the ageres sive ideas of modern 
should take the cash in bulk and distri-| mercial business are being used to 
bute to their employees at their own place bring “trade” to the bank. In this 


: connection he says: 

of business, in fact, if you enquire, you ‘ 

may learn that no Canadian banker will| “Some of your articles under this head- 
go outside his own banking office to dis- | ing show a lack of knowledge of Canadian 
tribute funds'on a payroll, and through | banking practice, such as your several ar- 
the public press and otherwise, the issu-| ticles on “On Advertising,” the tone of 
ing of numerous -small cheques is being | which would probably be more befitting 
discouraged, the public being asked toj| the vendor of patent medicine, or, fos- 
draw the cash and make distribution them- | sibly a wild cat mining proposition. We 
selves.” think the discerning public in this eoun- 


When =o have bought 


to the limit 





It is desired that everyone shall do his share. 


Issued by Canada’s Victory Loan Committee 
in co-operation with the Minister of Finance 
of the Dominion of Canada 


try are too well served by our great bank- 
if roe wilt ted cheud Sy eeite SEU 
if you will, about by y placards, 
catchy booklets, or, cheap blarney of the. 
so called bank managers, as set out in 
some of the articles which you published 
as what was supposed to views 
of an American bank manager.” 


As previously stated the writer is 
not inclined to endorse such methods 
as applied to the Canadian bank system 
as they are undoubtedly better suited 
to institutions which are administer- 
ed under what is to a large extent in- 
dividual policy. At the same time 
Canadian managers might well give 
some attention to the developments 
in which the American bankers are in- 
teresting themselves because there are 


some indications of a tendency to move . 


along such lines to a greater extent 
on this side of the border.—J.W.T. 





_ Will you make it a point to impress on all those who 
look to you for information and financial guidance how 
important it is that this loan be a success, a great success? 


The Financial and Commercial men of Canada should 
be fully posted regarding all details of the Victory Loan 
1918——prepared to answer fully and correctly all ques- 
tions regarding it—to spread information and enthusiasm. 


Explain the security of Victory Bonds—the good rate 
of interest they pay, the advantage of saving and thrift to 
buy Bonds, and last but not least, the direct connection 
between this loan and our military efforts. 


Don’t consider that your help is of little importance. 


It is “an action” along the entire Canadian front. 


From the standpoint of our national honor, our mili- 
tary success and our commercial and industrial future, 


nothing approaches in importance the success of the 


Victory Loan 1918. 


Buy Victory Bonds to the limit of 


your ability—induce others to buy 
to the limit of their resources 
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INVESTING AND LENDING. 
HE Victory Loan campaign is going with a swing. The 
outlook for gaining the full objective is regarded with 
optimism. There is one jarring note about the — 
of appeal to the public, however, and that is expresse 
“ ” 
. me carn the idea of lending is to do a 
‘avor. But buying a Victory Bond bearing 5Y%& per cent. 
terest and exempt from income taxation is not a favor. 
|: is a business proposition with the advantage all in favor 
of the buyer. And it will be because it is good business 
and not because they are doing favors to anyone—ex- 
cept themselves—that Canadians will buy to their capacity. 
And the nearer we are to peace the better and the more 
tractive the proposition. 
The canvassers who will bring in the best results will 
be those who make the campaign slogan “invest” instead 
of “lend.” 


HANDICAPPING INDUSTRY BY STUPIDITY 


‘THE Leaside Munitions Company is completing a new 
plant north of Toronto at a cost of a couple of mil- 
lions of dollars or so for the manufacture of large shells 
—shells to shorten the war. In order to get power the 
company has made arrangements with the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian Northern Railways to use their 
right of way for the-erection of its own transmission line. 
This line will have to pass over several of the city’s 
streets. 

That is the situation as outlined to the Toronto Board 


of Control by Sir Joseph Flavelle, chairman of the Imperial 
Tunitions Board, in his communication asking permission to 
voss the streets for the line referred to. The board de- 
\urred and referred the matter to the Provincial Hydro. 
Last week the Toronto Terminals Company asked per- 


nission to cross a street with a temporary steam pipe 


line from the Toronto Electric Light plant to the New 


Union Station in order to secure a supply of steam which 
would not only save about 5,000 tons of coal, but postpone 
the necessity for installing a new plant. The request was 
not granted because the Provincial Hydro objected. 


The trouble of course is that in both cases Toronto 


Electric Company’s Power was involved. Evidently mu- 
nitions plants are to stand idle and thousands of tons of 
coal are to be wasted in order that the Beck institution 
may triumph over private competitors—and yet the Hy- 


dro cannot itself supply the service. 
On the other hand there is no difficulty in securing 


privileges for Sir Adam’s friends. The following refers 
to a manufacturer who is chairman of the Toronto Hy- 
dro Commission and is from the Toronto Telegram of 
Friday October 25th:— = : 

“P. W. Ellis has applied to the city for per- 


mission to lay a steam main under the roadway 


on East avenue, to supply heat to his munition 

factory. Commissioner Harris is favorable.” 

It is about time that Toronto citizens were seriously 
asking as to where the responsibility rests for such gross 
contrariness and stupidity at the City Hall. 


s 


ANOTHER VINDICATION OF THE POST. 

JLIGHTEEN months ago, at a time when Canada was 

doing practically nothing in the way of shipbuilding, 
the FINANCIAL POST carried on a campaign urging that 
Canada should draw up a definite shipbuilding programme, 
and put it into effect without delay. There was consider- 
able criticism of the suggestion at the time, a good many 
faint hearts apparently thinking that Canada had not the 
genius for such an industry. 

A week after the article in THE FINANCIAL POST 
appeared, a prominent Montreal financier stated that Can- 
ada could not build steel ships for three years. There 
was other matter written on the subject, taking the ex- 
treme opposite view, but equally ill-informed. The To- 
ronto Telegram, for example, attacked Sir Robert Borden 
for not providing a Minister of Shipping, to whom 
it proposed to allot the stupendous task of seeing that 
Canada should turn out one wooden ship and one steel 
ship a day! 

THE FINANCIAL POST pointed out the absurdity of 
such a proposal at the time; and although we are natural- 

' ly gratified to see the development which has taken place 
since we began our campaign Canada has not, nor is she 
‘kely to, approximate the building of ships at any such 
“ate as two a day. And, as we anticipated, the wooden 

ip has not proved satisfactory. The United States ship- 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


GETTING THINGS DONE BY 
GETTING MEN TO DO THEM 


The Outstanding Gift of Coleman Du Pont, Himself a 
Doer of Big Things in Business, is the Power to 
Pick Able Men to Help Him 


ping board has just discarded it in favor of steel. THE 
FINANCIAL POST’S policy has been amply vindicated. 
THE FINANCIAL POST is now heartily in accord with 
Hon. Mr. Ballantyne’s policy of building a Canadian navy 
in Canada to be directly under the control of the Canadian 
Government. Such a policy will be one of the strongest 
factors in developing a shipbuilding industry of our own. 


TORONTO “STAR” ENDORSES “POST” STAND 


[‘ is far from the purpose of THE FINANCIAL POST 

to keep open the discussion with reference to the 
handling of the Victory Loan advertising by the Canadian 
Press Association; but a passing, and final, reference is 
rendered advisable by a statement which appeared in 
the issue of the Toronto Star of Thursday, Oct. 31. The 
Star says:— 

The Shell Committee’s history was not a favorable 
one. Failure was inevitable, for in principle it was 
wrongly constituted. Contracts for shells were being 
distributed by a committee composed of men who them- 
selves were engaged in the manufacture of shells. This 
was an impossible arrangement, unfair at once to _the 


Governments giving the contracts, and also to the mem- 
bers of the committee who were put in a false position. 


The principle involved in the matter of the Victory 
Loan advertising is the same. Contracts for advertising 
are being distributed by a committee composed of men 
who themselves are sellers of advertising. 

It is interesting to note that this clear statement of 
the mistake that has been made comes from a newspaper 
controlled by Joseph E. Atkinson, who is a big force 
in the affairs of the C.P.A. 


WHY GERMANY SHOULD PAY 


ONE of the strongest arguments in favor of exacting 
from Germany the payment of indemnities to com- 
pensate for destruction wrought to other nations is that 
this policy of devastation was not alone based upon 
military expediency, but had behind it carefully laid 
plans for eliminating industrial competition. In other 
words it was not so much to prevent immediate reoccupa- 
tion that the rich industrial communities of Belgium and 
‘Northern France were pillaged, but to grant wider scope 
with attendant increased profits to the enlarged and suffi- 
cient manufacturing plants of the Fatherland. - 

To-day Germany is making overtures looking to peace. 
Industrially she still stands intact, still ready, if allowed, 
to reap the commercial advantages of that policy of de- 
vastation which ruined her trade competitors. Also Ger- 
many has reaped a harvest in the equipment and materials 
which have been taken into her own mills and factories 
from the denuded areas of France and Belgium. 

By no code of justice can it-be imagined that Germany 
will be allowed to make a peace on terms which do not take 
into full consideration this practical industrial phase of 
the situation. If for years German factories are to supply 
world needs while the devastated towns and cities of 
her trade competitors are being reconstructed, then let 


it be on the basis that every cent. and more of that cost 
shall be paid to those who have suffered with ample 
provision, too, for profits which have also been lost in the 
general destruction. 

‘Germany must be made to want peace until she is wil- 


ling to liquidate the debt of war. 


UNDERSTANDING BIG BUSINESS 
IG business is misunderstood by the public. Instead of 


being recognized as a development of industry which 
is largely responsible for the prosperity of civilization— 
the means by which production is brought to its highest 
state of efficiency and modern invention made to serve 
the human race—it is regarded as organization for the 


exacting of abnormal profits from the individual. 


For this state of affairs a few offenders against the 


modern industrial law of big turnover and small profits 


and an alarmist press, which finds extreme representation 
in Toronto, are responsible. Seldom indeed does the daily 


press prints anthing so intelligently logical or economically 


sound as a recent editorial in the Vancouver Province, 


which refers to a company operating on a profit of only 2 
per cent. of the value of the goods manufactured which 


has been taxed a larger sum than was distributed in divi- |- 


dends to its shareholders. The argument is advanced that 
if such revenues are to be provided the business of the 


country must continue to grow and industries must be 
kept running effectively and profitably. Referring to the 


popular misconception of big business, the Province con- 
tinues: ; 

It is the custom of some reckless speakers and writers to 
denounce big business as if it was an offence to maintain a 
large industry, or conduct any sort of business in a large way. 
especially if it prosperous, though if it is not prosperous it will 
not go on. But a large part of the work of the world can be 
best and most economically performed in a large way, in extensive 
and well organized establishments. Even those who declaim 
against big business are not ready to go back to the old saw 
mill, the local grist mill, the family spinning wheel and loom, 
the home-made plough, the scythe, sickle and ox team, the house- 
hold smoke house, the local shoemaker and the half-acre wheat 
field. Big business in production, distribution, transportation 
is good business, and we shall see more of it. The people have 
far better means to protect themselves from excessive profits in 


large operations than they have to escape excessive losses by 
primitive individual methods. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
HAMILTON has not fallen in with the general movement 
in moving ‘the clocks back to normal, The Ambitious 
City may now be said to be literally ahead of the times. 
* * . 


THE eleventh hour effort to regulate coal distribution in- 
dicates a realization of the seriousness of the situation 
which should have been appreciated months ago. 


* 7 * 
THE reader of THE FINANCIAL POST who has writ- 
ten the letter in support of Sir Adam Beck appearing in 
another column misses the main point of the controversy, 
seemingly. It is not that Sir Adam has not accomplished 
important things, but whether these same things could 
have been more efficiently done by private enterprise, 
government regulated; Sir Adam has never shown financial 
or engineering ability—political genius, yes—and yet he 
has made the Hydro a one man enterprise. The advan- 
tage of the slightly lower interest rate for Government 
ownership fund\ as compared with returns to investors in 


private enterpris¢, may be trifling compared with the loss 
administration. 


nei a 


cre the art of getting other men 
to do things for him, Coleman Du 


Pont—better know to many as Gen-| 


eral Du Pont—bases his own remark- 
able power to get things done. ~ Mod- 
esty may be a characteristic of great- 
ness. General Du Pont’s modesty is 
genuine and admirable, but it covers 
his greatness as a pocket handker- 
chief might cover the Pyramid of 
Cheops. He picks good men to get 
things done for him, but before he 
Elaces them Du Pont has done some- 
thing colossal without their assistance 
or the assistance of anybody else. 
He believes in assistants who make 
their own decisions. He makes mo- 
mentous decisions himself. Here is 
what B. C. Forbes has been writing 
about him lately:— 


Coleman Du Pont has done and is do- 
ing more big things than almost any 
other financier or captain of industry in 
America. Wall Street never knows 
where his activities are likely to break 
out next. He confines himself to no 
one groove. 


One day he is disclosed as the builder, 
right in the heart of Wall Street dis- 
trict, of the largest skyscraper in the 
world, at a cost of $30,000,000. Next he 
electrifies the whole financial and busi- 
ness community by quietly buying up 
control of the world’s best known in- 
surance company, the Equitable Life, 
with its $600,000,000 of assets and out- 
standing insurance of $1,500,000,000, 
after a succession of battles royal among 
kings of finance, including J. P. Morgan, 
E. H. Harriman and Thomas F. Ryan, 
for control of this stronghold of wealth 
and power. The most famous hotel- 
keeper in America dies, and scarce has 
the public ceased to read tributes to 
his worth from all classes from Presi- 
dent Wilson down, when the news leaks 
out that Coleman Du Pont has taken 
over the establishment, the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Or a company is organized to 
extend financial assistance on merciful 
terms to thousands of workers and 
others in needy circumstances, and, lo! 
Du Pont is at the head of it. , 


Secrets of His Strength 


“‘How have you been able to do so 
much, in so many different lines?” I 
asked this sleepless, ubiquitous doer. 

“I haven’t done much—I don’t do 
much. I pick other men to run things 
for me,” he replied with a directness 
of speech that is characteristic of his 
actions. 

“But how do you go about making 
your selections of men?” I further 
queried. 

“You can hire a good doctor or law- 
yer or other professional man; but you 
have to find a good business man,” was 
his response. 

“Where or how do you begin to look 
for the good business men?” I per- 
sisted. 

An Eye on “Good Starters” 

“Where? I’m on the lookout for the 
right kind of men everywhere, any- 
where, and always. I’ve found them 
North and South; I’ve found them in 
factories, in banks, in steel mills, even 
under the ground—in coal mines. When- 
ever I spot a man who has made a good 
start I watch him, I follow his progress, 
I try to get a correct line on his ability, 
I find out all I can about the results 
he produces.” 

“What are the 
have?” I probed. 

“Ability.” 

I smiled. “‘How do you analyze, how 


would you define, ability?” 
“Ability is the thing that gets results 


honestly,” was the immediate, emphatic 
reply. 

“Get a man with ability,” he added, 
“who also has enthusiasm—and, of 
course, absolute honesty and fairness; 


then give him full responsibility, give 
him whole-hearted support, and you 
will get the one thing you want, re- 
sults.” 

“TI have been told that once you pick 
a man for a job you never interfere 
with h'm, but put all decisions, all 
responsibility, directly and wholly up to 
him,” I remarked. 


Gives Them the Reins 


“Certainly. If I’m to hold him respon- 
sible for results, he must have freedom 
to make all decisions. If a man wants 
my advice, my judgment, I am always 
ready to give it to him; but I insist 
that he make the final decision, that_the 
action taken must be his, not mine, 
as he 1s responsible for the outcome, 
not me. Some men make the mistake 
of overruling their lieutenants, of not 
accepting their judgment. How can you 
expect to develop the best that is in a 
man if you don’t allow him to exercise 
his judgment and don’t let him shoulder 
the entire responsibility for the re- 
sults? If a man fails to make good, 
if his judgment repeatedly proves un- 
sound and the results are a failure, 
then- of course I replace him.” 


qualities he must 


Well Chosen Licutenants 

As a matter of fact, Coleman Du 
Pont has the repttation of uncanny 
judgment in choosing lieutenants to 
manage his enterprises. He has de- 
veloped almost as many young business 
geniuses as Charles M. Schwab has. 
His record reflects and proves this, for 
success has crowned every project he 
has taken up—and they have been many, 
varied and momentous—in the course 
of his eventful, dynamic career. 

His military title, by the way, came 
threugh his interest in the National 
Guard. His work in that connection led 
four successive governors of Delaware 
to appoint -him a brigadier-general on 
their staffs. 

Born Poor But a Good Athlete 

The name “Du Pont” conjures up in 
the public mind riches and powder. 
Coleman Du Pont was born poor, and 
never had anything to do with powder, 
except in his capacity as a grimy, work- 
a-day coal miner, until he had made 
his mark and his fortune in other 
ws * : re 
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things. His father, Antoine Bidermann 
Du Pont, though of the famous Du Pont 
family of Delaware, had no interest in 
the ancestral powder organization, but 
was engaged in several industrial enrter- 
prises in Kentucky at the time Coleman 
was born, in Louisville, on December 
11th, 1863. After his preliminary school- 
ing, finding he had a liking for engineer- 
ing, young Du Pont proceeded to the 
famous Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Here he played as hard as he studied. 
Six feet four inches in height and 
weighing two hundred and ten pounds, 
not a pound of it superfluous fat, he 
made an ideal captain of the football 
team, stroke of the crew and captain 
of the baseball nine. He could run one 
hundred yards in ten seconds. He was 
also a crack shot, a powerful swimmer, 
a tug-of-war giant, and a doughty com- 
petitor in the wrestling and boxing 
rings. Breaking bronchos was another 
of his favorite sports. All this, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from graduat- 
ing creditably. 


He did not aim at starting at the 
top or half way up the ladder when 
he sought.a job. He actually began as 
a mule driver in a coal nine, at Central 
City, Kentucky. From mule driving he 
graduated to the blacksmiths’ shop in 
the mine, and later; through various 
equally grimy and sweaty stages, to 
the status of a full-fledged miner. 

Next he was made mining engineer, 
and his work became so effective that 
he was finally appointed general man- 
ager of the property. 


Of Democratic Make-up 

It was significant of his democratic 
make-up that the first thing he did 
on gaining chief power was to launch 
a comprehensive plan for the remodel- 
ing of Central City, including the erec- 
tion of comfortable homes for his co- 
workers, the laying of good streets and 
roads, the installation of a modern 
sewerage system, water works, electric 
lighting system, etc. He also encour- 
aged the community to build: schools 
and churches, to open parks and to main- 
tain recreation grounds. He did it all 
without suggestion or taint of paternal- 
ism. Indeed, the old inhabitants still 
delight to relate how he democratically 
attended weddings and baptisms and 
funerals, and was altogether as one of 
them. 


For ten years he remained in that 
field. Then, when he investigated and 
found that the highest salary paid in 
the whole coal region was four thousand 
dollars, he looked for a wider sphere. 
The steel industry was then attracting 
some of the best brains of the country 
and yielding generous rewards. He 
opened negotiations with the heads of 
the Johnston Steel Company of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, whom he knew, 
and they gladly elected him general 
manager. Here he not only made good 
as a steel operator, but found an ideal 
field for his irrepressible energies in 
building street car lines. The presi- 
dency of the Johnstown Passenger Rail- 
way Company was one of the many 
offices he filled—this one, in fact, he 


still fills. 
He Decided to Retire 


In a few years he had built traction 
lines in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New Jersey, and had embarked on coal- 
mining enterprises, with such success 
that he decided to retire from active 
business. He bought extensive farm 
lands in Maryland and Delaware, took 
up residence there, and began to conduct 
scientific farming on a mammoth scale, 
including the breeding of high-grade 


draft horses, pedigreed cattle, sheep, 
and other farm animals. He was an 


enthusiast on the subject of good roads, 
and he conceived the idea of building 


a modci road clear through the state of 
Delaware, a project which, at a cost 


of more than: two million dollars, is 
now we:l in hand. 


Cine:nnatus-like, Farmer Du Pont re- 
ceived a call to more important duties. 
The head of the famous Du Pont Pow- 


der Company had died, and: a family 
council resulted in a summons to Cole- 
man to take the helm. He was not 
quite forty. The life of a farmer, he 
had quickly discovered, did not afford 
the fullest scope for his head and hands. 
He had all the money he needed, but 
other urgings and motives impelled him 
to re-enter the business. arena. 


What Coleman Du Pont did for 
America’s premier powder plant forms 
history. When he took hold there were 
seven clerks in the main office of the 
company—although this company had 
‘Important interests in associated ex- 
plosive enterprises. When he stepped 
out in 1915 there were some three thou- 
sand employees in the main office. The 
first thing he did was to amalgamate 
all the different offices and scores of 
sub-offices controlled -by the Du Ponts 
into one strong, efficient corporation. 
Production was systematized and stan- 
dardized. Able, high-priced managers 
were installed and. clothed with large 
responsibilities and were offered pre- 
miums for results. For four or five 
years Coleman Du Pont arose at five 
o’clock in the morning and, as he once 
remarked, “thought powder, talked pow- 
der, ate powder, dreamed powder all 
through the day and night.” By- 
products, formerly little regarded, were 
manufactured into 250 different com- 
modities! When the call came for 
munitions to fight the Huns, the Du 
Ponts almost overnight were able to 
multiply their output by 100 per cent. 
by instantly placing on construction 
work an army of 40,000 men. 


Then Stepped Out 


Then, having placed the organization 
on a smooth-working, profitable basis, 
Coleman Du Pont did what for him 
was the natural thing: He stepped out. 
The rehabilitation, reconstruction, the 
upbuilding of the organization, had in- 
terested him intensely; but, that job 
finished, he was content to leave the 
management of it to others. He must 
needs tackle something new, something 
difficult, something demanding daring. 
So he sold out his powder interests at 
4 profit of a million dollars fer each of 
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tne more than thirteen years ; i 
— managed them. | a 

t was at this stage (1915 
decided to build the 30,000,000 egt® 
able Life Building. Scarcely was tha 
paint dry when he coolly purchased, 
chiefly: from the Morgan interests, 9 
controlling amount of the stock of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society itself, 
with the avowed intention of placing 
ownership of the company compietziy i. 
the hands of its half-million polices. 
holders. Other financial giants i 
fought for possession of this all-power 
ful financial weapon and had talked of 
mutualizing the company. Du Pont 
talked little but did mutualize it sell< 
ing his stock to the policy-holders at 
net loss of $2,000,000. When asked e 
the time why he had carried through 99 
costly a transaction, Du Pont replied: 
“I thought it was only right that the 
company should be owned by its Policy. 
holders, and I was glad, therefore, to be 
able to put it through. I guess | can 
stand the loss.” 

That last remark, “I guess I can 
the loss,” throws light on Coleman Be 
Pont’s method of handling men. Said 
one of the young men whom he “dis- 
covered” and who is now building up 
a remarkable reputation: 

“One funny characteristic of General 
Du Pont is that, unlike most capitalists 
he does not go into a thing simply for 
the money there is in it for himself 
I know from actual experience. More 
than once, when I have been with him 
in @ proposition, he has balked at ac. 
cepting a fair share of the profits. ‘Yoy 
did most of the work; you're entitled 
to the results,’ he has insisted. Natur. 
ally, when you are associated with a 
man of that type, you put the best 
that is in you into whatever he asks 
you to take hold of. 

Continued in next issue, 


PERSONALS 


JAMES CARRUTHERS, head of Can. 
ada Steamship Lines, Limited, has been 
appointed a director for Canada of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company. The other members of the 
Board are M. Chevalier, manging direc. 
tor of the Credit Canada Franco-Cana- 
dien; Sir Alexandre Lacoste, Wm. Molson 
Macpherson, and Sir Frederick Williams. 
Taylor, with J. Gardner Thompson, man- 
ager; Lewis Laing, assistant manager, 
and J. D. Simpson, deputy assistant 
manager. 


SENATOR HENRY W. RICHARDSON, 
whose sudden death was reported this 
week, had a strenuous career in the 
Canadian business world. He was head 
of the big grain forwarding company of 
James Richardson & Sons during the 
past twelve years and had been identified 
with the concern practically all his life; 
the enterprise embraced elevators at 
Port Arthur and Winnipeg as well as 
Kingston and branches at Calgary and 
Montreal. Senator Richardson was a di- 
rector of the Midland Steamship Com- 
pany, president of the Kingston Street 
Railway Company, interested in the 
Valley Camp coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
and a former director of the C.N.R. What 
may be regarded as his last message to 
the business world was contained in a 
letter written to THE FINANCIAL POST 
a couple of weeks ago expressing an 
opinion as to the industrial outlook for 
publication in the current issue; this ap- 
pears on another page. 


F. C. WADE, of Vancouver, British 
Columbia’s new Agent-General in London 
has left the coast for his new field of 
labor, Before leaving the coast he was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given him 


in the Hotel Vancouver and attended by 
representative public men of the pro 
vince. Mr. ade has been a well-known 
figure on the cost for many years and 
previous to the recent change on the 


Sun newspaper, was editor of that journal. 
He is a prominent Liberal in politics in 
which he has always taken an active 
interest. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and beiore settling 
in Vancouver resided for a wvumber of 
years successively in Manitoba und the 
Yukon in which provinces he held import- 


ant positions in the gift of the Govern- 


ment. Before leaving for London, Mr. 
Wade toured the province in order to 
gain first hand information which would 
be of use in his work overseas. He left 
Vancouver with the confidences of British 
Columbians that their interests would be 
well looked after. 


ZEPHERIN HERBERT, who succee%s 
Sir Evariste Leblanc on the Board of the 
Montreal City & District Savings Bank 
is President of one of the best known 
wholesale grocery houses in Canada, Hu- 
don, Herbert & Co., and was the first 
French-Canadian to become President of 
the Montreal Board of Trade. Mr. Her 
bert’s connection with the Board of Trade 
dates back thirty years. In 1913-14 he 
was a member of the Council of the 
Board, second vice-president in 1915, first 
vice-president in 1916, and president the 
next year. Mr. Herbert took an active 
part in the “Bonne Entente” movement 
to establish better relations between the 
two races in this country. He is a gov 
ernor of Notre Dame Hospital, and the 
Montreal General, and is also a gover 
nor of Laval University. For eighteet 
years he was connected with the Cana 
dian Militia, being a member of the 65th 
Regiment, Mount Royal Rifles, and sa¥ 
active service in the Northwest Rebellion 
in 1885, retiring with the rank of Major. 
Mr. Herbert is one of the leaders in the 
Victory Loan campaign, and the seco 
day made a subscription for $100,000. 


WILSON W. BUTLER, vice-president 
and managing director of the Canadiat 
Car & Foundry Company, Limited, Mont 
real, has been declared the winner of the 
shield trophy donated by the Canadiat 
Northern Railway annually to any n02- 
resident angler catching the Ia 
speckled trout with the regulation 
prescribed for Nipigon waters, and ¥F-. 
Butler, who is quite an enthusiastic 
erman, is immensely pleased with t 
decision. He caught his fish—odd col 
cidence—in the Cincinnati Pool, with Ne 
18 Cincinnati hook, baited with a sms 
live cocatusche, operating from Cine® 
nati camp. It was a beautiful specime™ 
and measured 23 inches in length and 15% 
inches in girth. Mr. Butler has had i 
fish mounted by an expert, and it has be 
come one of his valued possessions. Mr. 
Butler also holds the 1912 record for th 
largest albacore caught in compet 
among members of the Tuna Club, 
Catalina Island, California. 


a member of the Izaac Walton Tatpet 


Club, Useppa Island, Florida. 
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in this country. He is a gov- 

f Notre Dame Hospital, and the 
pl General, and is also a gover- 
Laval University. For eighteen 
e@ was connected with the Cana- 
litia, being a member of the 65th 
t, Mount Royal Rifles, and saw 
ervice in the Northwest Rebellion 
etiring with the rank of Major. 


bert is one of the leaders in the’ 


Loan campaign, ahd the secon 
He a subscription for $100,000. 


ON W. BUTLER, vice-president 
aging director of the Canadian 
oundry Company, Limited, Mont- 
s been declared the winner of the 
rophy donated by the Canadian 
n Railway annually to any non- 
angler catching the largest 
trout with the regulation tackle 
ed for Nipigon waters, and Mr. 
who is quite an enthusiastic fish- 
is immensely pleased with 
He caught his fish—odd coin- 
—in the Cincinnati Pool, with No- 
innati hook, baited with & small, 
atusche, operating from Cincim- 
p. It was a beautiful specimen, 
sured 23 inches in length and 15% 
n girth. Mr, Butler has had the 
nted by an expert, and it has 
he of his valued possessions. r. 
hiso holds-the 1912 record for the 
Ibacore caught in competition 
nembers of the Tuna Club, Soa 
Island, California. He also 
r of the Izaac Walton Tarpo® 
»ppa Island, Florida. 


November 2, 1918. 


CANADA’S 
VICTORY BONDS 


Each one of us in 
can be g maker 


these great times 
of history. The 


man or woman who invests to the 
utmost in Victory Bonds is helping 
to speed the issues of Civilization 


and Freedom. 


Buy More Victory Bonds 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


Montreal 


THE FARMER AS 


BIG BUSINESS MAN! 


TORON10 


New York 


A 


How Organization of Western Grain Growers For 
Commercial Purposes Has Shown a 


The United Grain Growers— which 
organization comprises the _ trad- 
ing activities of the farmers of Mani- 
toba and Alberta, Saskatchewan hav- 
ing a separate organization known as 


the Saskatchewan Grain Growers As- 
sociation—has just declared its an- 
nual dividend of ten per cent. on the 
paid-up capital. No shareholder in 
this company may hold more than 
forty shares, of a par value of twenty- 
five dollars each. The shares are now 
selliig at a premium value of thirty 
dollars per share. 


For the past twelve years this or- 


both of the farmers commercial or- 
ganizations in the west grew beyond 
that some time ago. They own several 
hundred elevators in the three prairie 
provinces, and there is sharp com- 
petition between the two concerns In 
securing elevator locations and busi- 
ness. The United Grain Growers do 
not confine themselves to what may de 
termed the strictly “legitimate” mar- 
keting end of their agricultural acti- 
vities. They handle millions of bush- 
els of grain; but, in addition, they have 
a large live-stock marketing system 
with yards at Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Edmonton, and last year they hand- 
led over 4800 car-loads of cattle on 
a cooperative basis. They have a 
large export terminal elevator at Port 
Arthur. They have saw-mills and 
and a large machinery and farm sup- 
ply warehouses at Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Regina and Saskatoon. 
This year, the Grain Growers went 
into the business of selling farm lands. 
Under its charter, it can embark in al- 
most any kind of business; and the 
ambition of the guiding spirits of the 
organization appears to be in this 
direction 

The western farmers are not at 
one in the policy being pursued by 
the organization, however. There is 
a large and powerful element among 
them which deprecates the rapid ex- 
pansion of the trading end of the or- 
ganization at what they believe to be 
the expense of the propagandist ideals 
on which the society was founded. 
They are not a little proud of the show- 
ing the farmers have made as hand- 
lers of big business, and, ao doubt, 
take considerable pride in viewing the 
palatial quarters they own and occupy 
for executive purposes in Winnipeg 
and Regina; but fear that the expan- 
sion is too rapid and that if it continues 
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ganization has been paying this divi- 
dend and, on its balance sheet, could 
pay considerably more. 

Started as grain-handling concerns, 


Wonderful Development 


as it is doing, the farmers will find 
themselves so closely allied with “big 
business” that they will be in no posi- 
tion to protest: and “protest” is the 
original watch-word of the organized 
farmer. 


Have High Ideals 


The ideals the western farmers set 
before them when they became organ- 
ized a decade ago were high; they 
designed to bring about improved con- 
ditions in the social, economic and poli- 
tical life of Canada, but it was the 
hope of economic betterment which 
was the great attraction to the mass 
of the members of the Grain Growers 
organization, and it is that hope—and, 
to’ some extent, its fulfilment—which 
has held the organization together. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


The idealists among the Grain Grow- 
ers—and there are some—while they 
realize that there has been progress, 
are not altogether satisfied with the 
direction it has taken. They look 
back with regret to the first fine 
frenzy of youth which characterized 
the organization in its early days, 
when they were all agreed that the 
world was out of joint.and that it 
was up to them to set it right. ‘But 
the fact is that since the Grain Grow- 
ers went into business for themselves, 
they have begun to realize some of the 
problems with which business is con- 
fronted; and the organization has de- 
veloped some very keen and able men 
of affairs, who are almost as far from 
their early associates as they them- 
selves were from the outside business 
world which they used to criticize so 
freely. With many of these men that 
motto “Free Trade as They Have it 
in England” still hangs on the parlor 
wall, and they point to it with pride 
in the seclusion of the home; but.they 
do not take it to the office with them. 
Intimately, they. will confess to you 
that it is a beautiful dream; and, al- 
though it still appears annually on the 
agenda of the Grain Growers Conven 
tion, and is solemnly renewed there. 
} it is being taken less seriously year 
by year, like a good many other items 
on the Farmers Platform. 


Successful Big Business 

Business and financial circles gen- 
erally look with satisfaction at the 
progress the farmers organizations in 
Canada have made in business. They 
realize that an active participation in 
affairs for themselves is the quickest 
and surest way to bring home to them 
some of those problems with which 
business interests are confronted. 
Education is always the great cure for 
prejudice. The education which the 
farmer is getting in business, and, 
more recently, since Western repre- 
sentation at Ottawa has become so 
largely rural, the knowledge he is 
getting of the difficulties of govern- 
ment are bound to go far in bringing 
about a more reasonable and sympa- 
thetic attitude between the two great 
geographical divisions of Canada. 


INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


Information under this head is given in answer to direct requests from investors 
who are readers of THE FINANCIAL POST. Many questions respecting securi- 


ties are answered by mail direct. 


We would remind correspondents that it is now 


necessary to enclose 3 cents in postage stamps to cover postage on answers direct. 


GOLDFIELDS, LIMITED — 

C. M. R., Maisonneuve:—“Would great- 
ly appreciate it if you will give me some 
information in connection with the Gold- 
fields Limited, C.P.R. Building, Toronto.” 

As the controlling interest in Gold- 
fields Limited is held by the Associat- 
ed. Goldfields Mining Co., Limited, 
the future for shareholders of the 
former is wrapped up to a large ex- 
tent in the operations of th latter. 
Associated Goldfields are engaged in 
development work on the Maxwell 
property on Larder Lake and the Red- 
dick property on the north-east arm 
of Larder ‘Lake, having at present 
about 35 men on the pavroll. On the 
Maxwell. the shaft is down 517 feet 
and drifting is being carried on in 
both directions at the 500-foot level. 
On the Reddick, drifting is proceed- 
ing on the 100-foot level. 


According to the repdért of the 
management satisfactory results are 
being met with on both properties. 
No steps will be taken to instal mill- 
ing facilities until after the war, 
those interested being willing to wait 
until conditions are more favorable 
for mining on a large scale. The fact 
that the management are prepared to 
take prospective investors to the pro- 
perty and show them the mine would 
indicate that the proposition has 
merits. 


CONSOLIDATED SMELTERS 


E. S. M., Terrebonne:—“TI would be glad 
to have your opinion about Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co., of Canada, as an 
investment. If I understand well, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. is interes- 
ted directly or indirectly in the concern 
and this should give more confidence to 
the investor.” 


The Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., is engaged in the prosecution 
of a basic industry, viz., the produc- 
tino of certain metals and chemicals 
from the mineral wealth of the coun- 
try. As such, its organization forms 
an essential part of the industrial 
fabric of the Dominion and so long. as 
we are consuming copper, lead, zinc 
and the precious metals in our manu- 
factories there will be a demand for 
its output. This fact would’ seem to 
insure the future position of the com- 
pany and render its stock a secure 
investment. 

During the past year or so opera- 
tions have been somewhat impeded 
by labor difficulties, which have noi 
only affected the mines and smelter 
but have cut off the necessary sup- 
ply of coke. At present the manage- 
ment report the horizon fairly clear 
and mines and smelter running 
smoothly: The fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30. and the annual report 
is now in preparation. As soon as 
it appears and can be analyzed, share- 
holders will be in a better position 


to estimate the present position of 
the company. 


The fact that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. owns a large block of 
Smelters stock is certainly a favor- 
able factor. Shrewd management 
has always been characteristic of the 
operations of the railway corpora- 
tion and its heavy investment in this 
mining and smelting enterprise beto- 
kens confidence in its prospects and 
management. 


With due regard to the uncertain- 
ties which surround most industrial 
undertakings and in particular those 
connected with mining, we would con- 
sider Consolidated Smelters stock a 
satisfactory investment of its ‘kind. 


ROCKWOOD OIL 


Inquirer, Cochrane:—“I would greatly 
appreciate it; if you could give me an 
answer to the following questions re Rock- 
wood Oil. (1) Is the management thor- 
oughly experienced and competent? (2) 
What is the capitalization and par value? 
(3) Are the dividends being paid from 
production or from treasury? (4) Would 
you consider it an investment, a specula- 
tion or a speculative investment? (5) 
Would you recommend the purchase of 
this stock at present prices? 

(1) The president, W. S. Calvert, 
ex-M.P., has had many years of ex- 
perience in oil development in Ontario 
and H. F. Slater, vice-president and 
general manager, has had 20 years of 
actual experience in field operations 
in oil and gas work in Ontario. 

(2) The company is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 in one million shares of a 
par value of $1.00. 900.000 shares are 
issued and 100,000 are in the treasury. 

(3) The company has earned .a 
bounty amounting to several thousand 
dollars from the Dominion Govern- 
ment on its oil production and this 
with returns from the sale. of its 
oil has enabled it to pay dividends 
out of actual earnings. 

(4) We would regard the purchase 
of shares of Rockwood Oil as a specu- 
lation. The oil is being produced at 
Glencoe. The flow started off on a 
large scale but has since been falling 
off and the question of permanency 
of output has not yet been definitely 
determined. At Rockwood,_no oil has 


yet been obtained, though geological. 


indications are reported to be favor- 
able. 

(5) As the speculative element is 
so pronounced we would not care to 
recommend the purchase of the stock. 


TWIN CITY COMMON 
T. D., Peterborough—will you kindly 
give your opinion of the prospect of Twin 
City Rapid Transit Compar I hold a 
few shares im Twin City; would you ad- 
vise to sell now or do youjthink the 


k will ? 
stvhile American 4 author! 
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ties are inclined to place public utility 
stocks in the group of peace securi- 
ties which should benefit from a ces- 
sation of hostilities in Europe, there 
are so many factors for uncertainty 
that they cannot be otherwise re- 
garded than as a speculation. You 
are therefore in the position of having 
to decide whether or not you care to 
carry a stock of this class. If it is 
desirable that you should have an in- 
come from your investment we would 
advise you to sell and place the pro- 
ceeds in government or other bonds 
which can be had on very favorable 
terms at the present time. The com- 
pany has a bond liability of over $20,- 
000,000, in addition to $3,000,000 of 
preference stock, which ranks ahead 
of the common stock. From 1899 to 
1917 the common stock paid totally in 
dividends about 25%, which would 
not seem to indicate that the dividend 
which has now been suspended is 
likely to be resumed unless there is 
a marked improvement in conditions. 


The argument in favor of public 
utility stock at the -present time is 
that owing to war conditions their 
income has been cut down to a very 
large extent, and it is therefore ad- 
vanced that with a return to peace 
conditions profits should materailly 
improve. However, it would seem 
likely that high cost of operation, 
particularly as regards wages, will 
continue indefinitely and that much 
will depend upon the public attitude 
in regard to increased fares to pro- 
vide a higher income. In the United 
States there is a much more favor- 
able attitude towards increases than 
is the ease in Canada, but it cannot 
be overlooked that there is a general 
tendency towards public ownership of 
utilities, or at least towards govern- 
ment regulation. Intelligent govern- 
ment action might easily improve the 
case of a stock like Twin City, but 
as previously stated everything is 
indefinite and the future of the com- 
pany uncertain. 


MUNICIPAL NEWS. .INVESTORS 


J. A. L., Winnipeg—I am very much 
pleased with THE POST and would like 
to know if you edit or know of any paper 
which deals more with municipal bonds, 
etc., their issue and legal procedure 
necessary before they can be issued. 


There is no publication in Canada 
which devotes more careful and 
thoroughgoing attention to municipal 
bonds than the FINANCIAL POST 
and it,is generally conceded among 
bond dealers and municipal officers 
that its information on this subject 
is unequalled by any of the other 
financial papers. 


Our contents, however, are limited 
pretty much to the news of the bond 
market and under. ordinary circum- 
stances we would not deal with the 
legal procedure involved in floating 
an issue unless some change in law 
were. contemplated or being made. 
All amendments to the municipal 
laws of the various provinces are re- 
ferred to, as they are enacted, and we 
occasionally publish articles dealing 
with the problems that face municipal 
officers in their work. 


For technical information on the 
procedure connected with floating 
issues, it would be necessary for you 
to refer to some text-book on the 
subject. Some of the larger bond 
houses have issued booklets giving 
an outline of the law in the various 
provinces and a line to one of them 
would doubtless bring you a copy. 


LATE PRESIDENT OF 
STANDARD BANK 


Death of W. F. Cowan, Prom- 
inent Figure in Fanancial 
and Business Canada 


At the advanced age of eighty-six 
years the still capable president of the 
Standard Bank of Canada, W. F. Cowan, 
passed away at Oshawa. Not only had 
he for many years held a prominent 
place in the financial affairs of the 
country but he also headed important in- 
dustrial enterprises, being president of 
the Ontario Malleable Company. It was 
in 1873 that Mr. Cowan became identified 
with the Standard Bank, occupying the 
position of vice-president up to the death 
of the president, Hon. T. N. Gibbs, when 
Mr. Cowan became president, holding 
that position to his death. For many 
vears he attended the weekly meetings 
in Toronto of the bank’s directors, and 
even at his advanced age was able to do 
so to the end. s 

In the year 1886 he, together with the 
late T. H. McMillan, established the 
Western Bank of Canada, which institu- 
tion, after its successful career of some 
twenty-six years, was merged with the 
Standard Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Cowan was born in Fintona, 

Gounty Tyrone, Ireland, in 1832. 
1841 his parents decided to leave Ireland 
and come to America. After a voyage of 
six weeks they reached New York. 
journey thence up the Hudson River and 
Erie Canal to Rochester and crossing 
Lake Ontario. 

Over half a century ago, when, with 
his brother, the late John Cowan, he 
ovened up a general store in what was 
then the village of Oshawa. The broth- 
ers did business on lines a little different 
from those of most country merchants. 
This was particularly marked in their 
methods of buying. Haying ample capi- 
tal, thev did not buy in “dribs and 
drahs.” They bought in quantities. which 
enabled them to both buy and sell well. 
In that dav. “anada not being as self- 
contained -- it is to-day, the Cowans 
bought mer “andise in New York by the 
ship load and landed it right at the dock 
at Oshawa. Sugar larly’ was one 
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of the commodities they bought in this 
way. They also imported direct from 
Great Britain. The buying was mostly 
done by deceased, who made periodical 
visits to the American and British mar- 
kets for the purpose. Such progressive 
and aggressive methods as this naturally 
attracted a great deal of attention, with 
the result that farmers the country wide 
converged at the Cowan store when pur- 
chasing their supplies. 


But it was destined that store-keeping 
was not to be the limit of the enterpris- 
ing Cowan brothers. They were destined 
to branch into other spheres of activity. 
First of all, through the instrumentality 
of the late W. F., they organized the 
Ontario Loan & Savings Company. This 
was followed by the still more ambitious 
scheme of organizing a bank, namely, the 
Western, with John Cowan as president. 
This position the latter held until a few 
years ago, when the Western was ab- 
sorbed by the Standard, of which W. F. 
Cowan had in the meantime become 
president. 


The dip of the Cowans into manufac- 
turing came by the process of evolution. 
It began through the need of a local 
manufacturer of scythes, rakes and other 
farming tools for additional capital in 
order to keep afloat. Being then, as 
they always have been, ready to assist 
in the development of the industrial 
activitiés of Oshawa, they brought forth 
from their strong box the necessary 
funds and became silent partners in the 
concern, in the meantime carrying on 
their retail business. A few years later, 
he and his brother having in the mean- 
time sold out their interest in the scythe 
manufacturing concern, deceased con- 
ceived the idea that there was an opening 
in Oshawa for a plant for the manufac- 
ture of malleable iron castings. The 
birth of the company of which he was 
president, was the result. That which 
led him to the coneeption of the idea 
was the discovery that a local manufac- 
turer of agricultural implements was 
somewhat handicapped by the fact that 
he was compelled to import his malleable 
castings, and that at a high cost, which, 
if manufactured at home. could be sup- 
plied at a lower price. His opinion was 
justified by the results: Malleable cast- 
ings came down finally by about one- 
half. 


After that W. F. Cowan was father to 
other new industries in Oshawa, notably 
among these being the Fittings Com- 
pany. Limited, of which he was president. 
Mr. Cowan’s outstanding qualities as a 
business man were enterprise. safe- 
guarded by caution, soundness of judg- 
ment, a keen perception, a broad outlook 
and a knowledge of men. It is these 
qualities that gave him the standing he 
had in banking as wel as in business 
circles. 


CURRENT OPINION 


Under this heading are published, for 
the information of our readers. the views 
of leading newspapers and individuals. 

Their reproduction does not imply their 
endorsement. On the contrary. the in- 
vestigations of THE POST'S editors often 
lead to entirely different conclusions from 
those quoted below. 


RAILWAY CO-OPERATION 
Montreal Star. 


Agurious move has been made by the 
Government at Saskatoon, acquiesced in 
by the C. P. R. which the students of the 
contest can’f understand. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific’s nearest approach of the 
city has been a depot three miles away, 
reached by autos. The Government se- 
cured the C.P.R. consent to have the 
G.T.P. come into the city over the C.P.R. 
terminals and the G.T.P at once announ- 
ced that it Was operating into the “Union 
depot,” as they termed the C.P.R. ter- 
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minals which they were being permitted to 
use. “When the G.T.P. was projected, the 
city of Saskatoon refused to supply free 
the terminals in the city required, and 
for that the company went to an outside 
addition, much to the inconvenience of the 


traffic entering and leaving Saskatoon. . 


Similar moves between the C.N.R. and the 
C.P.R. and the G.T.P. are being made 
through the West. That is what students 
of the conditions west of the lakes can’t 
understand. The C.P.R. is making some 
huge concessions to the other two lines 
which will mean an increase of business to 
them and a proportionate loss to the C. 
P.R. prestige, and it is said the Govern- 
ment has been putting much pressure on 
all interests to secure these considera- 
tions for the two weaker lines. To-day 
the west is wondering just what transfor- 
mation of big interests are taking place. 
One thing is obvious—the public is bene- 
fitted by this co-operation. 


LOSING ITS POPULARITY 
Regina Post 

Speaking at Regina, Sask., last week the 
Hon. J. A. Calder, Minster of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization, stated that by rea- 
son of the Union Government having kept 
its pledges to the people it had lost its 
popularity. The people who had suffered 
through the keeping of its pledges had 
turned against the Government. The 
personal liberty of thousands of citizens 
had been affected because the Government 
had to use the means to keep the Canadian 
army at full force at the front. This 
was necessary and had been the means of 
enabling the troops to make a name for 
themselves that they otherwise could not 
have done. But it had estranged many of 
the Government’s supporters. Yet it was 
the duty of the Government to do every- 
thing possible to maintain the army at 
the front as it ought to be maintained. 

Mr. Calder also declared that patronage 
in the army was dead and that the Gov- 
ernment had“passed a law placing the 
Civil Service under the control of an in- 
dependent commission. If the people gave 
the Government reasonable support fn 
these measures for a year or two the old 
measures would not return. All Govern- 
ment nurchases were now made through a 
commission. These measures of reform, 
he declared. had provoked a how! of pro- 
test from those affected and boards of 
trade and other vublic bodies who should 
co-onerste with the Government had joined 
in the protest, but the Government had 
tried to do the things for which it was 
elected. In these matters of reform for 
the public rood the Government should 
not have to fieht any opposition. 


BELIEVES IN SIR ADAM 


Editor. The Financial Post, 
Toronto. 


Sir:—I have for several vears pur- 
sued with pleasure. and. I hone with 
some profit. vour hich elass publication 
THE FINANCIAL POST. The great 
mass of material so ablv dealt with is no 
doubt much appreciated bv a long list of 
patrons. Having. therefore. made it 
clear that I do look forward to your 


weekly issue with pleasnrable anticina- | 


tion, may TI presume to offer a mild criti- 
cism and follow it by a brief explana- 
tion. - 

If the head of Sir Adam Beck was de- 
livered to you in a platter, is it not quite 
nossible, nay vrobable, that some other 
bogev with which to flay public ownershin 
would be discovered within a fortni¢ht* 
T am not takipg un eudgels to défend 
public ownership svecificallv, but. the 
rreat bulk of the untramelled public be- 
lieve, as I do, that Sir Adam has, is. and 
we hove will continue. to render valuahly 
nuhlie service to a vast number of peop): 
in this Province. 

Faithfully yours, 
BANKER. 
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The art of blending tobacco has 
reached the zenith of perfection 
in Piccadilly Smoking Mixture. 
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Obey That Impulse 


Buy Canada’s Victory Bonds 


Other Securities Can Wait 
Beausoleil, Limited '"vorrea™ 


MONTREAL 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MUNICIPALS 


WE WILL BUY 
CHILLIWACK 


CRANBROOK 
FERNIE 
GRAND FORKS 
KAMLOOPS 
NANAIMO 


We specialize in British Celumbia Municipal Bonds, and have custemers for 
any of the above at market prices. 


Royal Financial Corporation Ltd. 
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A NEWSPAPER DEVOTED TO 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


There is published in New York City a daily and weekly newspaper 
which has for over twenty-five years been devoted to municipal bonds. 
Bankers, bond dealers, investors and publie officials consider it an 
authority in its field. Municipalities consider it the logical medium in 
which to announce bond offerings. 
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These Questions Affect YOU 
Can You Answer Them? 


1. or the old line investment 
issues 7 


Are short term notes or long 
term bonds the better proposi- 
tion at present? 

- Does the putting into effect of 
the new tax law mean a general 
reduction in industrial divi- 
dends? 

Can the stoek market rise in the 
the tight money situa- 


NEWS OF 
SPLENDID START 


TO BIG VICTORY 
LOAN CAMPAIGN 


Reports Indicate That Ob- 
jectives Will be Generally 
Exceeded 


BIG SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In Most Cases Applications 
This Time Are Considerably 
Larger Than in Case of 
First Loan 


Great success is attending the 
initial drive. in connection with the 
second Victory Loan. Early indica- 
tions from all fields are that objec- 
tives will be generally exceeded. Last 
year’s campaign has made this year’s 
canvass much easier and the splen- 
did organization which has been at 
work for the past three months has 
got all arrangements down to such 
a fine point that everything is work- 
ing very smoothly. 


Obstacles Removed 

Two important questions with re- 
gard to the taxation of Victory Bonds 
have been satisfactorily settled. Ina 
letter to E. R. Wood, chairman of the 
Dominion Executive, Hon. T. W. Mc- 
Garry, provincial treasurer of On- 
tario, intimates that at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature, legislation 
will be introduced dealing with the 
charging of ‘succession duties on 
bonds registered at Ottawa, but be- 
longing to the estates of persons 
residing outside ‘the province, and 
and with the’ taxation by municipali- 
ties of the income from the bonds. 

The matter of succession duties 
was brought to Mr. McGarry’s at- 
tention by Sir Thomas White, as it 
was found that, if succession duties 
could be collected by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment on bonds because they were 
registered at Ottawa, dues could be 
collected twice, as they could also 
be imposed by the government of the 
province in which the holder was 
living at the time of his or her death. 

The second question arose out of 
the Massey-Harris case in which the 
city of Toronto proposed to tax the 
gross income from bonds subscribed 
to by this firm. The legislation 
which Mr. McGarry ferecasts would 
make the tax applicable only to the 
net income, a much fairer arrange- 
ment when it is considered that most 
of the large subscriptions are fin- 
anced on loans. 


Southern Alberta Aggressive 

A good deal of enterprise and 
originality -is shown by the southern 
Alberta Executive of the Victory 
Loan, of which Wm. Toole is chair- 
man, and G. R. Marnoch, vice-chair- 
man. One of the schemes of these 
gentlemen is to issue advertising 
matter in the various foreign langu- 
ages spoken by settlers in their ter- 
ritory. For example, a circular ex- 
plaining very simply how the bonds 
bring in interest regularly and are 
therefore a desirable possession, has 
been sent out in English and French, 
English and Polish, English and 
Ruthenian, English and _ Russian, 
English and Italian, and English and 
German. 

The executive are also sending out 
typewritten circulars to the workers. 
containing words of encouragement 
and advice. In connection with the 
meeting of editors and workers held 
in Calgary on October 18, to hear 
Sir Thomas White, a booklet con- 
taining a full report of the pro- 
ceedings has also been issued and 
sent to those who were unable on 
account of health conditions to be 
present. Altogether the southern 
Alberta executive are an aggressive 
organization. 


Some Large Subscriptions 

One of the first and largest in- 
dustrial subscriptions to be announc- 
ed was that of the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto. 
This company subscribed for one mil- 
lion dollars worth of the Loan. 

The city of Toronto has applied for 
one million dollars of the fifteen year 
bonds as an investment for its sink- 
ing fund. : 

Sir John Eaton, on behalf of the 
T. Eaton Co., has subscribed for $1,- 
010,000, which will be credited to the 
various organizations of the com- 
pany as follows: Toronto, $500,000; 
Winnipeg, $300,000; Hamilton, Mont- 
real, Saskatoon and Regina, $50,000 
each; Moncton, $10,000. 

President Howard G. Kelley, of 
the Grand Trunk System, has ad- 
dressed a message to every officer 


| and employee of the railway in Can- 


da urging the-purchase of Victory 
ond To make the terms of pay- 
Government 
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easier, the Grand Trunk has decided 
to allow its workers an opportunity 
of spreading their Victory Bond pay- 
ments over a period of ten months 
on a basis of monthly deductions 
from the pay-rolls. 


Big Insurance Subscription 

A letter announcing a subscription 
of $1,100,000 was received this week 
by J. W. McConnell, chairman of the 
Montreal committee from Senator 
George G. Foster, acting on behalf 
of the Travellers’ Insurance Co., of 
Hartford. The letter reads as fol- 
lows: “On behalf of the Travellers’ 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, I have great pleasure in 
handing you herewith their applica- 
tion for one million one hundred 
thousand dollars ($1,100,000) of Can- 
adiart Victory Loan Bonds. This is 
an increase over the subscription 
made by them last year of about 
fifty per cent., and is sent you with 
the very best wishes of the president, 
Mr. F. L. Butler, and his directors, 
who desire to thus show their con- 
fidence in the future of Canada, and 
their admiration for the sacrifices 
made by her people.” 


A Campaign Paper 

The Province of Quebec subscribed 
$17,500,000 outside of the Island of 
Montreal last year; this year the ob- 
jective has been set at $34,000,000, 
or nearly double. One of the unique 
features of the publicity work of the 
committee under Emile Emery is to 
publish a paper three times a week, 
called “L’Obligation,” in two langu- 
ages. This is of four pages and goes 
to the 3,000 canvassers in the various 
districts, giving them hints and valu- 
able information as the campaign 
progresses, such as appeals of the 
Minister of Agriculture, of Cardinal 
Begin, ete. 

Life Company Subscriptions 

Canadian life insurance companies 
are responding splendidly to the call 
for larger subscriptions to the second 
Victory Loan and nearly every com- 
pany is down for a larger block this 
time. Among. life company sub- 
scriptions announced so far are the 
following: 
Canada Life 
Mutual Life 
Manufacturers’ Life 
Confederation Life 
Imperial Life 
Travelers’ Life 


North American Life 
Crown Life 


Big Montreal Figures 
Among the first day’s subscriptions 
in Montreal were the following: 


Anglo-Canadian Leather Co., $600,000; 
Montreal Light, eHat & Power Co., $500,- 
000; Montreal Cottons Co., Ltd., $500,- 
000; Credit Foncier, Franco-Canadien, 
$300,00C, Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing 
Co., Ltd., $250,000; Robt. Adair, $250,000; 
Lord Shaughnessy, $175,0). Greenshields, 
Ltd., $150,000; Montreal Water & Power 
Co., $110600; Lord Atholstar $100,000; 
Hon. J. Marcelin Wilson, $100,000; Boi- 
vin, Wilson Co., Ltd., $100,000; C. W. 
Lindsay, $100,000; C. W, Lindsay, Ltd., 
$100,000; McIntyre, Son & Co., $75,000; 
Samuel H. Ewing, $50,000; Molsons Bank 
Pension Fund, $50,000; A. J. Brown, $50,- 
000; Senator F. L. Beique, $50,000; Beld- 
ing, Paul, Corticelli, Ltd., $50,000; Chas. 
A. Barnard, $50,000; J. S. Norris, $50,000; 
L. G. Beaubien & Co., $50,000; Alphonse 
Racine Co., Ltd., -$64,000; Dominion 
Transport Co., Ltd., $50,000; Hartt & 
Adair Coal Co., $50,000; H. H. Vaughan, 
$25,000; Edson L. Pease, $25,000; Capt. 
the Hon. W. J. Shaughnessy, $25,000. 

The total for the first day was 
$6,300,000, or more than the first 
two day’s combined total last year. 
The largest subscriptions the second 
day included: 

Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd., §200,000; 
Merchants Bank of Canada Pension Fund, 
$150,000; Gilette Safety Razor Co., $100,- 
000; John W. McConnell, $100,000; J. C. 
Wilson Co., Ltd., $100,000; Thos. Robert- 
son Co., Ltd., $100,000 Sir H. Vincent 
Meredith, $100,000; John R. Converse, 
$100,000; Anderson Co. of Canada, $50,- 
000; Andrew A. Allan, $44,000; Hugh 
Paton, $30,000; Shedden Forwarding Cad., 
Ltd., $27,500; Johnson & Higgins, $25,- 
000; I. W. Killam, $25,000; F. Howard 
Wilson, $25,000; Brandram-Henderson 
Co., Ltd., $25,000; Henri Jonas, $25,000. 

In the city of Quebec some of the 
earliest subscriptions were those of 
the following: 

Price Bros. and Co., Ltd., $500,000; Do- 
minion Corset Co., $500,000; Sir Wm. 
Price, $250,000; F. W. Ross, $200,000; 
Vesey Boswell, $100,000; J. Burstall & Co., 
100,000; Dobel, Beckett & Co., $75,000; 
J. M. McCarthy, $50,000; J. A. Scott, $25,- 
000; Garneau, Limited, $25,000; King 
Bros., $25,000; Imperial Oil Co., $20,000; 
Chinic -Hardware Co., $20,000; W. S. Ben- 
nett, $16,000; R. Beckett, $10,000. 
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BRANDON BONDS 


City Sold Issue Recently to Firm of 
C. H. Burgess & Co. 


George F. Sykes, city treasurer of 
Brandon, advises THE FINANCIAL 
POST that the city has recently dis- 
posed of $67,000 of debentures, dated 
July 1, 1913, due July 1, 1943, and 
bearing interest at 5-per cent., of 
which $39,000 were issued on water- 
works account and $28,000 on hospital 
account. The bonds were sold to C. 
H. Burgess & Co., Toronto, at 79.09 
Brandon delivery and payment, with 


accrued interest to the vendor. 


CALGARY MAKES 
NEW FINANCIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 
Mayor and ‘Treasurer Have 


Been on Trip to the 
East 


GET BANK LOAN 


Will Borrow Half Million Dol- 
lars on Favorable Terms to 
Meet Payment Due 

* . December 1 


CALGARY.—It has been decided 
by the finance committee of the city 
council that negotiations be entered 
into with the Molson’s Bank for a 
loan of $500,000 with which to meet 
the city’s obligations to the Spitzer 
Rorick Co., due on December 1, the 
bank to take as security the arrears 
of taxes and charge interest at 6 per 
cent. 

After a consideration of the alter- 
nativé courses open to them the com- 
mittee unanimously chose this as the 
better plan. The mayor told of hav- 
ing, in company with the treasurer, 
taken the treasury bonds to Toronto 
and delivered them and then gone 
on to New York to discuss with the 
Spitz Rorick people the renewal of 
the $500,000 loan which falls due 
December 1. The company thought 
that the renewal of the loan might 
be arranged for one year at 7% per 
cent. interest, in addition to the ex- 
change which is 2 per cent, if they 
were allowed the total arrears of 
taxes. The mayor and treasurer 
talked renewal for three to five years 
bu the company would consider noth- 
ing more than the .one year. The 
mayor told them that their terms 
were such that it would be impos- 
sible for him to recommend them to 
the city council. On his way home, 
therefore, he called at the Molsons’ 
bank in Montreal and saw Mr. Pratt, 
the general manager. Mr. Pratt 
said that he would arrange for his 
bank to meet this $500,000 loan, and 
that he would leave the details of 
arrangement in the hands of Mr. 


000 | Macbeth, the manager of the local 


branch. His worship, therefore, re- 
commended to the committee the tak- 
ing up of this offer. 

Mr. Macbeth, of the Molsons’ bank, 
was present. The terms of security, 
he said, had been reached by a com- 
promise between the city and himself, 
anl consisted of the hypothecation 
of the arrears up to 1916, with the 
added agreement that all paid on the 
1917 arrears should be applied to the 
ioan. The bank expected, he sald, to 
have the loan paid off next. year. The 
committee agreed to his proposals. 


UNITED STATES MARKET 


Shows Revival After the Liberty Loan 
Campaign 

After the quietest three weeks which 
municipal bond dealers have exper- 
ienced in a good many years, business 
began to pick up again last week, ac- 
cording to the report of the Bond Buy- 
er of New York. 

“Municipalities that have been hold- 
ing up their authorized issues in de 
ference to ‘Uncle Sam are once more 
in the market for loans and for the 
next few weeks new offerings should 
be comparatively numerous. Already 
Philadelphia announces her intention 
of selling no less than $7,000,000 4% 
per cent, 30-year bonds, an unusually 
large block of bonds for these times. 

“While actual offerings of new is- 
sues are not heavy, hundreds of bond- 
ing propositions are either before the 
voters or have recently been authorized 
at elections or by local councils or 
other authorities. Many of these is- 
sues will, of course, be discouraged 
by the Capital Issues Committee as not 
essential at this time but many more 
represent actual municipal needs and 
the bonds must be placed on sale and 
disposed of without delay in order that 
sewers, roads, bridges, hospitals, 
schools and other things vital to the 
health and general welfare of a com- 
munity may be supplied. : 


ASSESSMENT INEQUALITIES 


Bureau of Research Suggests an 
Annual Conference 

In another bulletin on the Pro- 
vineial Assessment Act, the Toronto 
Bureau of Municipal Research ob- 
serves: “Equitable assessment un- 
der the best of conditions is a dif- 
ficult business, and for its successful 
accomplishment highly specialized 
training and experience are neces- 
sary, as well as hard work and great 
devotion to duty. No community 
has any right to expect great skili 
and hard work from its employes un- 
less it pays.”’ 

Instances are given of 16 muni- 
cipalities, from 3,000 to more than 
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The Municipality of 
East Whitby 


[Ontario] 
DEBENTURES FOR SALE 


"TENDERS will be received up to noon 

November 4th next, by the undersigned, 
for the purchase of $8,000.00 of East Whitby 
debentures, issued to build a school house. 
These are for a flat rate for 20 years, bear- 
ing interest at 6%. For further information 
apply to the Clerk. Lowest tender not neces- 
sarily accepted. 


WM. PURVES, 


Columbus, Oct. 21, 1918. Clerk, 
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ries range from $200 to $2,500 a yeas 
(the highest in a city under 60,000). 
One place of 7,000 population had 
123 appeals; another of the same size 
only one. The greatest total number 
of appeals was against income a ssess- 
ments, and the least against business 
assessments. Queries asked are: 
“Are differences between munici- 
palities in comparative number of 
appeals against income assessment 
due to greater activity along this 
in others? 
“Is the small number of appeals 
against business assessment due to 
zeneral satisfaction with the busi- 
ness tax or to the difficulties in the 
way of making a successful appeal? 
“Could not a Provincial Assess- 
ment Equalization Bureau (or sec: 
tion of the Provincial Bureau of 
Municipal Affairs) do much to 
bring about equitable assessment 
within municipalities and between 
municipalities through an annual 
provincial conference of assessors of, 
say, a week’s duration, and by the 
issuance of a manual giving informa- 


tion as to interpretation of the law. 
methods of enforcement and means 


of arriving at equitable assessments 3 
> os 


under the four different, classes?” 
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That Saskatchewan municipalities 
are in satisfactory shape is. the testi- 
mony of J. N. Bayne, deputy minister 
of municipal affairs, whose report for 
the year ended April 30, 1918, has 
just been issued. Referring to the 
300 rural municipalities of the pro- 
vince, Mr. Bayne states that they 
have been abounding in prosperity 
and last December many of them 
closed their books with cash sur- 
pluses of over $10,000 each. 

“Our seven cities, seventy-five 
towns and 313 villages,” he adds, 
“have nearly all advanced in a sub- 
stantial and satisfactory manner. The 
unusual prosperity) existing six or 
seven years ago, however, caused 
some of them to install waterworks 
systems which should have been done 
without, and which proved to be far 
in advance of the ability of the muni- 
cipality -to pay. . Somewhat similar 
undertakings caused one other urban 
municipality to encounter trouble in 
meeting its debenture coupons during 
the past year. Notwithstanding the 
era of prosperity through which Sas- 
satchewan has passed, and which is 
often harder to stand than adversity, 
there are very few municival institu- 
tions in actual difficulty. The percent- 
age is less than three-quarters of one 
cent. Statements on this condition 
issued from points beyond the limits 
of the province would indicate a dif- 
ferent condition, but they are based 
on innocence of facts.” 


Assessment Valuations 


After referring to the report on 
the incidence of taxation prepared 
by. Professor Robert Murray Haig, 
of Columbia University, Mr. Bayne 
deals with the subject of assessment 
valuations. 

“As intimated in our last report” he 
says, “the question of making a proper 
valuation of land for assessment purposes 
proves to be a difficult task. During the 
last year, however, assessors generally 
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have brought about changes which are 
more in harmony with actual values. The 
obsolete catalogue prices of the far-flung 
subdivision of an urban centre are no 
longer a guide. The public is commencing 
to see values as they are. There has been 
a tendency, however, in the past to take 
as an assessment valuation either the 
maximum selling price under good times, 
or a sacrifice selling price when there is 
little demand for real estate. Value, pres- 
ent, potential, or otherwise, can hardly be 
expected to follow the fluctuations of a 
real estate market especially when a 
world-war holds the attention of a score 


of nations and diverts funds in large 
quantities from the usual pursuits of 
peace. Generally, however, the municipal 
assessors of Saskatchewan have met the 

situation in a practical and reasonable 
Canadian Offices: manner. In some urban centres valua- 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa | tions for assessment purposes might yet 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Regina | be reduced without causing injustice, 
Mowe Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton | while at the same time, in a large num- 

Vancouver, Victoria. ber of our rural municipalities, the av- 
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Consult us’ before extending credit or if cus 
tomers are delinquent. 


Dealing with muncipal borrowing, 
Mr. Bayne notes that there has been 
a continuation of last year’s atti- 
tude towards making loans. 


“At a period when rates of interest 
are high and labor is scarce, councils 
have wisely curtailed expenditures and 
have kept down to a minimum any neces- 
sary loans. In a few cases where a rea- 
sonable supply of water and fire fighting 
apparatus was a necessity, permanent 
loans were undertaken, but in no large 
number. Even temporary borrowings 
were largely avoided and it was not un- 
common during the year to learn from 
some municipalities that they had car- 
ried on their work during the year, had 
supplied with funds school districts de- 
pendent on them, and performed a mod- 
erate amount of public works, without 
borrowing from a bank or other money- 
lending institution. This independent 
condition is indeed to ‘be envied, and 
more and more are our ‘municipalities 
reaching it. 

“It is noted with gratification that 
local issues of debentures are being pur- 
chased more than ever by residents of 
the community.” 


Improved Taxation 


Under legislation reference is made 
to the elimination of section 199 of 
the Village Act, which means that 
hereafter in each village the assess- 
ment is (a) lands; (b) buildings and 
improvements (60 per cent.); (c) 
personal property; (d) income. “In 
too- many instances the eighty-one 
Saskatchewan villages which were 
assessing land values only, found 
themselves exempting from taxation 
business men with large incomes who 
were not contributing their just share 
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to the up-keep of the community. 
“Ability to pay” was not recognized 
in @ manner. that meant ready 


revenues for the village. The change 


will doubtless mean better manage- 
ment in each village concerned, for 
the more taxes the resident has to 
pay the more lively should be his in- 


terest in the management which re- 


ceives and spends for him the assess- 
ments which he thus contributes.” 


Arrears of Taxes 
Mr. Bayne states that the benefits 
of the Arrears of Taxes Act have 


made themselves plainly felt through- 


out all municipal institutions. He 
adds: 


“The annual sale of land which. has 
been allowed to fall in arrears for taxes 
has compelled persistent delinquents to 
view the situation rationally and to learn 
therefrom that it does not pay to treat 
the tax notice with contempt. It was 
long ago said that it is no kindness to 
a ratepayer to allow taxes to accumulate 
against his property, thus embarrassing 
him and clouding his ‘land with penal- 
ties. For centuries taxes have been a 
necessity and their payment must be 
faced sooner or later. When prepara- 
tions for this annual contribution to thé 
upkeep of the community are made 
months ahead, if necessary, the number 
who actually cannot.pay is comparatively 
small. - 

“Hereafter the list of lands to be sold 
will appear once in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette and once in a local newspaper. 
Thus both the resident and non-resident 
will have full opportunity to learn of 
the exact areas which are to be disposed 
of. The annual tax notice carries its own 
warning independent of the lists appear- 
ing in the public press.” 


HALIFAX DEADLOCK 


Premier Murray Promises to Pass 
Remedial Legislation 


The city of Halifax is still) in a 
quandry over the resignation of a’ 
number of the aldermen as a result 
of what they consider to have been in- 
sulting remarks towards them of the 
Mayor. The trouble is that their re- 
signations were so numerous that they 
left no quorum on the Council Board. 

The City solicitor gave an opinion 
that, this being the case, the minority 
could not carry on a new election, and 
this has been confirmed in a letter 
that has just been received from Pre- 
mier Murray. As there is not a suf- 
ficient number of aldermen to consti- 
tute a quorum, he writes, the remaining 
members of the City Council have no 
jurisdiction, and therefore an election 
to fill the vacancies cannot now be le- 
gally held. “However, if the city 
authorities are desirous of having an 
election held, and to that end proceed 
as they could proceed if there were a 
quorum, the government would be pre- 
pared to use their good offices at the 
next session of the legislature to ob- 
tain the passage of legislation validat- 
ing the election.” 


A Washington dispatch says it is 
expected a readjustment of telephone 
rates in New York and vicinity, will 
be ordered when special commission 
appointed. by Postmaster Burleson 
last August to investigate subject 
makes its report. 


ee 
Windsor’s population, according to 
the report of Assessment Commis- 
sioner Black, shows an increase of 
1,280, while the assessment jumped 
to $31,105,579, an increase of $1,473,- 
752. 


Money By-laws 


Those investors who wish to keep in 
touch with the municipal bond market 
will find this department useful. It aims 
to be accurate and convenient. THE 
FINANCIAL POST makes a specialty of 
municipal bond news. Municipalities 
will find it to their advantage to send 
- direct news of contemplated bond 
ssues. 


TENDERS WANTED 
» Nov. 4, Township of East Whitby— 
$8,000 of East Whitby 6% 20-year bonds, 
issued to build a school house.—Wm. 
Purves, Clerk, Columbus, Ont. (See Ad- 
vertisement, page 12). 


BY-LAWS TO BE VOTED ON. 


No. 11, Bowmanville.—$50,000 bonus to 
Canadian Can Company. Debentures to 
bear interest at 6% per cent. and to be 
repayable in 20 instalments. 


DEBENTURE NOTES 


Summerland, B.C.—A by-law to raise 
$35,000 to improve, repair and recon- 
struct the flumes, ditches and dams of 
the irrigation system of the district of 
Summerland was voted on by the rate- 
payers on Tuesday last. The bond issue 
will consist of 8 per cent. bonds, repay- 
able in instalments in each of the years 
1919 to 1930. 

West Vancouver, B.C.—An offer from 
Waghorn, Gwynn & Company at 75 for 
$7,000 waterworks bonds made to the 
council on Oct. 23 was accepted, the 
brokers being given an option at that 
figure until December 31, 1918. An offer 
of 67 was received from another firm. 


BOND SALES 

$100 Asbestos at 75; $500 Can. Cement 
at 97; $500 Cedar Rapids at 82; $1,000 
Kaministiquia at 85; $1,400 Montreal 
Trams. debs. at 72%; $3,000 Quebec @ly. 
at 60; $1,000 Sherwin-Williams at 98; 
$2,500 Steel of Can. at 94; $7,000 Wi 
Loan (1925) at 97 to 96; $9,600 War 
iat at 96% 106,800 War 
1987) ) at 94 a 


to 96; $ 
% to 08%. 


SINGLE TAX 


ADVOCATE IS 
TAKEN TO TASK 


Western Canada Contains 
More Problems Than Any 
Other Part 


WELL IN THEORY 


If Single Tax Advocates Had 


to Administer Municipal Fin- 


ance Practically Would 
See Its Fallacy 


A short time ago the following let- 
ter from the pen of W. S. Thompson, 
of Buffalo, appeared in the daily press 
in attempted vindication of the prin- 
ciples of the single tax. 


“What are our opponents fighting 
against? They are about 1,000 years too 
late. We have single tax now, in all but 
those transactions between private inter- 
ests and Governments, and it would puz- 
zle opponents to show why we should 
not change from the inequity, clumsiness, 
injustice and utterly impotent folly of 
present mode of attempting to collect 
public revenues to the equity , justice, 
beauty, simplicity and mathematical cer- 
tainty of the system called “single tax.” 

“The value of a building lot in a city 
is as exactly commensurate with the priv- 
ileges the city confers as a seat at a circus 
is to the value of the entertainment, or 
any article of the merchandise to its 
utility. : 

“Single tax has never been tried either 
in Vancouver or anywhere else, and failed. 
Where, as in Vancouver, it has been in- 
troduced only to a limited extent it has 
done harm. By unduly booming land val- 
ues, these values accruing to private in- 
terests it caused speculation to run more 
rife than ever. Had full single tax been 


fin operation and values accrued to the 


public this could not have occurred. — 

“Even though single tax had failed, 
this would have proved nothing. | Cir- 
cuses and stores fail. Does that give the 
owners the privilege of charging their 
patrons not according to value received, 
but according to. ability to pay, and de- 
manding that before a prospective cus- 
tomer could even ascertain the price of 
a ticket or of goods he’must submit to 
the same ordeal as when the municipality 
assesses him for taxes? It seems to me 
that if such were attempted the present 
objectors to single tax would be the chief 
upholders of the system and would ob- 
ject to the change supposed. 

Land and Labor 

“Opbjectors forget that land and those 
things that are the product of toil stand 
on a very different footing. Land lasts 
forever, and is the source from whence 
everything comes. We come from it, live 
on it, and return to it. It is the gift 
of God to the human race, and should not 
be the subject of purchase and sale. The 
products of labor are the very opposite; 
they perish with the using, and are in- 
alienably the property of those producing 
them, “and no municipality has a right 
to take one iota from any man until all 
community values have been taken, and 
that would be never. The land values 
of a city or a town or country are the 
providentially appointed methods of sup- 
plying the public treasury with needed 
funds. ‘ 

“There are no. arguments against 
“single tax.” There is wind, lots of it; 
but of arguments there is none. To prove 
this statement, if the present want of 
system of collecting public revenue is 80 
good, why not adopt it in all transactions, 
those between private individuals as well 
as with municipalities t ao a on 

ing shopping. e wants to buy a e 
of beef ae swaibtions chop, and before he 
can even be told the price he must sat- 
isfactorily answer the purveyor the same 
questions that the assessor asks when he 
comes on his annual quest. The same if 
he wants to buy a suit of clothes or any 
other article of merchandise. Of course, 
our opponents will say this is all nonsense. 
I quite agree with their dictum: it is non- 
sense, but not more so than the present 
way of collecting municipal taxes. It is 
the “reductio ad absurdum” with which in 
school days Euclid used to finish and then 
add Q. E. D.” 


Mr. Yorath Replies 


In order to have Mr. Thompson’s 
argument dealt with by one who has 
had personal experience in the prac- 
tical management of municipal affairs, 
THE FINANCIAL POST invited C. 
J. Yorath, city commissioner of Sas- 
katoon, to furnish an answer. This is 
what Mr. Yorath says:— 


“My attention has been drawn to a let- 
ter written by Mr. Wm. S. Thompson re- 
garding the question of “Single Tax. 
His arguments are so palpably specious 
that they hardly require an answer, but 
he forgets that at one time Western Can- 
ada was referred to by single tax en- 
thusiasts as an example to be followed. 
What is the result (and I suppose all 
systems must be judged by results) ? To- 
day Western Canada contains more muni- 
cipal financial problems which require 
and will have to be settled than any other 
part of the continent, and if it were not 
for the prosperity resulting from the 
war, it is generaly admitted that in all 
probability a very large number of the 
municipalities would have become bank- 
rupt. That conditions will eventually be 
put on a sound basis I have no question of 
doubt, but not by the “Single Tax” sys- 
tem of taxation. 

“Mr. Thompson evidently supports the 
single tax for the reason that he sees a 
chance by confiscation instead of taxa- 
tion of eventually obtaining possession of 
the land. Some of the cities in Western 
Canada have arrived by the process of 
fhe Tax Sale, at that very enviable end, 
with the inevitable result that their source 
of revenue has very much depreciated, 
and they now have to seek other sources 
of revenue. Perhaps when they eventual- 


THE FINEST HUNTING | 
GROUNDS IN AMERICA 


ARE CONVENIENTLY REACHED 
via 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Moose Bear Caribou 
Red Deer =< Small Game 


ARE QUITE PLENTIFUL 


Particulars from Canadian Pacific Ticket Agents or W. B. HOWARD, 
District Passenger Agent, Toronto 


| Some Years Ago a Man with 3 
Ideals Decided to Publish a 


Good Magazine in Canada— 


T that time there were plenty of good maga- 
Pi sine to be bought on Canadian newstands. 

But they were all American magazines, 
reflecting the views and exalting the greatness of 
the United States, 


Magazines exert a tremendous influence on 
the welfare and progress of a nation. They mould 
public opinion. And this man with ideals regret- 
ted to see Canadians dependent on the United 
States for their magazine reading. He felt that 
Canada had the natural resources itself to 
become a great nation. So he decided that, cost 
what it might, Canada would be the possessor of 
> an magazine which would be ALL-CANA- 


That Canadian with 


ideals was Colonel John Bayne 
Maclean. 


The outcome of his determination is 


MACLEAN 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 


MACLEAN’S is big because Canada is big. 
reflects Canadian ideals. 


It faithfully 


In its special articles, written by men and women best 
informed on their subjects, it comments on and supplements 
the news of Canadian and international importance. 

It publishes the best stories that are written—those dis- 
tinctively Canadian stories the country has come to know as 


MACLEAN’S stories, because they deal with the life, work 
and affairs of the Canadian people in original, vigorous and 
vital ways. 

ACLEAN’S is broad, breezy, fearless—‘‘The most talked-of publication 
\ in Canada.” After reading it you will realize why it is recégnized 

as one of the best edited periodicals in the world. It is quite prob- 
able you had no idea such a great magazine was being printed in Canada, 
for it would almost seem impossible to produce a magazine in this country 
which would measure up to the best magazines in the United States, 
since that country has an English-speaking population about twenty 
times as large as ours. 
And it would have been impossible had it not been that the MacLean 
Publishing Company is the largest organization of its kind in the British 
Empire, owning and printing 14 famous magazines and business news- 
papers—which is probably a record not approached by any other firm 
in the world. 


A Bargain!=—3 Months for 50c 


| ee rr ee ee eee ee ee eg ee eee 


Tear off here and mail 


The MacLean Publishing Company, 
143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ontarie, 


MACLEAN’S sells for $2 a year 
. We want you 

get acquainted with MAC- 
LEAN’S, for we know that after 
we once introduce you to ‘‘Can- 
ada’s National Magazine’’ you 
two are going to be friends for 
life. So, to make you known 
to each other, we will accept 
our subscription now for only 
3 months to start off- with. In 
other words, we want you to 


‘ 
' 
i 
1 
J 
1 I accept your offer. I am _ enclos' 
f 
J 
“try out” MACLEAN’S, and f 
f 
s 
J 
I 
j 


ing 50c 
to pay for MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE for 3 
full months. Please start me off with the 
big November issue, 
see for yourself just how good 
it is! 


Don’t miss this unusual oppor- 
tunity. Simply sign the coupon, 
pin a posta] note to it, and 
mail it to us 


TO-DAY! 


(If you prefer to pay for a longer period 
right now, you may attach $1 for six months, 
or $2 for a year). 


Investors’ Information Bureau 


Any subscriber to The Post may write the Investor’s Information 
Bureau for special information on any adian security, or other 
financial matter in which he may be interested. Inquiries are treated 
confideutially, and answered by mail. 

This service is free to subscribers, but inquirers should encless. 
stamp for reply. 


ly possess the greater of the land| Income Tax, and the Single Tax enthus-Jits strong advocates were engaged 
which now -is aah gic their become 


will have to 
all 


rev-| iasts will then 
cates. 


Income Tax advo-| very short while in the practical adminis- 
The Single Tax may sound all tration of municipal finance they would 
theory, but if those who are} see the fallacy of their advocacy.” 
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TcAN AFFORD? If the policyholders who are now entering the company 

could read the evidence of gratified policyholders and beneficiaries, they 

would make a. great effort to increase the amount applied for—and existing 

policyholders would double the amount of their protection. One word more : 

What income would your present insurance yield the beneficiary at, say, 6% 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


SOLID GROWTH 


Up-to-date business methods, backed by an un- 
broken record of fair-dealing with its policyholders, 
have achieved for the Sun Life of Canada a phe- 
n ..enal growth. 


Assurances in Force have more than doubled in 
the past seven years, and have more than trebled 


in the past eleven years. 


To-day they exceed by far those of any Canadian 
life assurance company. 


SUN LIFE AssuRANcE 
Company OF CANADA 


. HEAD OFFICE>MONTREAL 


A Word to the Younger Men 


In one of his famous Essays John Stuart Mill, the great Economist, 
« made the following terse statement: 


“We all desire to be well off, but few possess the 
effective desire of accumulation.” 


That is the point—to have both the wish and the WILL, to save 
money. 


A Life Insurance Policy is the surest stimulus to save, and The 
Great-West Life Policies provide all the advantages of profitable 
investment, and safe protection on most favorable terms. 


Full rates and information on _ request. 
THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Dept. G. Head Office, Winnipeg 
Ask for a Registration Certificate holder—while they last. 


Foresters 


The Independent Order of 


Policies issued by the Society 
are for the pro mn of your 
Family and cannot be bought, sold 
or pledged. 


Benefits are payable to the 
Beneficiary in case of death, or to 
the member in case of his total 
disability, or to the member on 
attaining seventy years of age. 


"Policies issued from $500 to 
$5,000. For further information 
and literature, apply to 


W. H. HUNTER, 
President 
HEAD OFFICE - - 


Furnishes 
A Complete 
System of 


Benefits 
Paid 

58 Million 
Dollars 


8. H. PIPE, F.A.S., A.I.A., 
ctuary 
TORONTO 


Insurance 


FRED J. DARCH, 
Seeretary 


C88 6 CAL A ERNMENT EE RR 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 
l 
9 /O 


Ina5'., DEBENTURE of 
INTEREST 


The Great West Permanent Loan Co. 
RETURN 


SECURITY 


Paid-up Capital ........ccsceeceseeees -$2y412,566.31 
Reserves 756,580.13 
ORES i 245 RNs bone eee eotaee es wae wwes 7,168,537 .29 


HEAD OFFICE, WINNIPEG 
BRANCHES: Toronto, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


THE 


CANADA NATIONAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MAN, 


. TOTAL ASSETS $2,387,634.14 
A Canadian Company Investing its Funds in Canada 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


THE LONDON MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ASSETS 
$718,608.76 
Surplus te Policy- 
helders 
$380,895.44 


HEAD OFFICE— 


33 SCOTT STREET 
TORONTO 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


INVESTORS’ INSURANCE NOTES 


LAST YEAR’S WAR 
MORTALITY WAS 
OVER 5 MILLION 


Almost as Large as Mortality 
- of Previous Three 
Years 


31.30% OF THE CLAIMS 


Interesting Statistics Contained 
in Blué Book Issued by 
Superintendent of 
Insurance 


In examining the report of the 

superintendent of insurance on the 
operations of life insurance compan- 
ies during 1917, attention is naturally 
attracted to the statistics of war mor- 

tality which have been a feature of 
the last two or three volumes. These 
indicate that the claims incurred on 
account of the war in 1917 were not 
far short of the total claims for the 
preceding three years. For the com- 
panies licensed by the department— 
not including those operating under 
provincial license—the claims for the 
year amounted to $5,629,232, as com- 
pared with $6,518,088 for the pre- 
ceding years. These claims, it might 
be added, represent approximately 
31.30. per cent. of the total death 
claims incurred, which shows how 

serious has become the burden im- 
posed by the war on the life com- 
panies. 

' Of the $5,629,232 war claims, $5,- 
011,994 represent claims incurred on 
the lives of enlisted soldiers killed 
in action or dying from wounds—the 
actual military casualties; $375,760 
represent claims on enlisted soldiers 
dying from other causes; the balances, 
$241,478, were claims on the lives of 
other persons engaged in war service 
or civilians dying as a result of mili. 
tary operations. 


Provincial Companies 


The experience of companies 
operating under provincial licenses 
was not so serious. Total claims of 
$791,717 were incurred on war account 
in 1917, as against $478,622 in 1916 
and $140,831 in 1915, the total of 
claims incurred by these companies 
since the outbreak of war being $1,- 
413,170... Added to the claims in- 
curred by Dominion licensees, there 
has been a gross war mortality for 
Canada since 1914 of $13,560,490. In 
addition an aggregate of $818,709 
has been incurred by Canadian com- 
panies on claims under policies held 
by British and foreign policyholders. 

Another interesting table compiled 
by the department and supplement- 
ing the usual information,on the busi- 
ness of Canadian life companies 
shows the gross insurance written, 
the net insurance in force, the net 
premiums received and the net losses 
paid by both Dominion and provincial 
licensees. This is the aggregate 
business of twenty-six Canadian, 
eight British and ten United States 
life companies operating under Dom- 
inion licenses and fifty-six fraternal 
societies and eight life companies 
operating under provincial licenses. 

It shows that, while the Dominion 
companies wrote $288,421,666 of busi- 
ness, the provincial companies wrote 
$19,733,406, or a total of all com- 
panies of $308,155,072. Insurance 
in force with Dominion companies at 
the end of the year was $1,694,733,- 
851; with provincial companies, $415,- 
870,273, a total of $2,110,604,124. 
Premiums received by Dominion com- 
panies were $60,620,346; by provincia! 
companies, $7,397,193, a total of $68,- 


017,539. - Net losses paid by the 
Dominion companies amounted to 


$23,911,614; by the provincial com- 
panies, $5,735,336, a total of $29,- 
646,950. 
Terminations 

Figures have already been pub- 
lished giving the experience of Dom- 
inion licensed companies as regards 
business written and business in force 
and showing that there were grati- 
fying increases in both particulars 
last year. Some significant informa- 


tion is now available regarding ter- 
minations. The amount of insurance 
terminated in natural courses by 
death, maturity, disability or expiry 
was $29,259,878; while terminations 
by surrender and lapse were $93,- 
084,346. The former, it is interest- 
ing to note, was greater than in 1916 
by $1,966,885 but the latter was less 
by over million dollars—a gratify- 
ing showing. 

When reduced to the standard of 
each $1.000 risk, the changes in the 
relative amount of terminations are 
illuminating. In the case of natural 
terminations the rate was $16.68 in 
1912; $15.52 in 1913; $16.79 im 1914; 
$18.71 in 1915; $19.57 in 1916 and 
$18.46 in 1917. For surrender and 


lapse the rate has been run as fol- 
lows: i312, $98.90; 1913, $87.74; 1914, 
$102.83; 1915, $105.12; 1916, $72.79; 
1917, $58.73. The total terminations 
amounted to about 43.37 per cent. 
of the amount of new policies, com- 
paring with 66.21 per cent. in 1916. 
Average Policies 

There is to be noted a steady in- 
crease in the average amount of poli- 
cies in force. Canadian companies 
at the end of 1917 reported 568,246 
policies amounting to $975,416,195, 
or $1,717 per policy. This company 
with an average policy of $1,696 in 
i916. In the case of new policies, 
the average in three years has risen 
from $1,831 to $,1886. 

The index figure showing the death 
rate has been placed at 11.058 per 
1,000 for 1917. In 1912, this rate was 
9.337; in 1913, 8.692; in 1914, 8.583; 
in 1915, 8.842; in 1916. 10.593 and 
in 1917, 11.058. 

Another interesting comparison is 
afforded by an examination of the 
distribution of each $100 of income. 
Payments to ‘policyholders took 
$41.63, as compared with $40.08 in 
1916; general expenses required 
$19.97, against $19.21; taxes, $1.20, 
against $1.13; dividends to stock- 
holders, 83 cents, against 85 cents, 
leaving for ‘reserve in 1917, $36.37 
and in 1916, $38.73. 


OFFICE IN VANCOUVER 


Employers’ Liability Corporation 
Opens Branch at Coast 


C. W. I. Wodland, of Montreal, gen- 
eral manager for Canada of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Limited, of London, England, 
was in British Columbia recently in 
connection with business of the com- 
pany in the province. Due to the 
fact that the Employers’ Liability 
Corporation has lost the employers’ 
uability business in British Columbia, 
due to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, this company is pushing the 
other classes of business which it is 
empowered to sell, such as accident, 
fire, automobile, etc. 

In order to assist agents, and for 
better service to the assured, the 
company -has decided to establish in 
Vantouver a branch office. Offices 
have now been taken in the Pacific 
Building and James Young, formerly 
in the insurance department of R. V. 
Winch & Company, has been made 
branch manager. McGregor, Johns- 
ton & Thomas still continue to act 
as general agents, and*other agency 
arrangements’ throughout the pro- 
vince are not disturbed. 


SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE 


Toronto Ratepayers to Answer a 
Series of Questions. 


At the request of the Toronto 
Board of Control, the city treasurer 
and city solicitor have drawn up a 
series of questions which may be sub- 
mitted to the ratepayers at the next 
municipal elections on the subject of 
soldiers’ insurance. According to a 
resolution of the®city council passed 
in December last, insurance is now 
paid to (a) widows and children of 
the deceased wherever resident, (») 
parents, or those acting as parents, 
only if resident in Toronto. The 
questions drawn up by the officials 
for an enlargement of these payments 
are as follows: 

“Are you in favor of the city pay- 
ing $1,000 on the death of each soldier 
who was a resident of the city and 
enlisted before the Military Service 
Act came into effect: 

(a) To his parents not residing in 
the city? 

“(b) To his brothers and sisters re- 
siding in the city? 

“(c) To his brothers and sisters 
not residing in the city?” 

The idea is that the elector could 
answer each question separately. If 
each was answered in the affirmative 
by a majority of the voters, the city 
would have to pay an additional 
$300,000, or half a mill of taxes, for 
claims already incurred, and would 
of course, be under still further ex- 
pense for future claims. 

Aldermen who were shown the fore- 
going questions criticized them on 
the ground that electors might infer 
that more than one party of class 
is to receive $1,000 for a single death; 
that they do not specify the length 
of residence before enlisting which 
would be a qualification, and that 
they do not state what dependents 
are already receiving insurance. 

John MacEwen, for the past twenty 
three years connected with the Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Society, 
Jatterly as superintendent at Mont- 
real, died last Saturday in Toronto. 


Berlin and Frankfort stock ex- 
changes showed improved tendency as 
result of President Wilson’s note, ac- 
cording to dispatch from Amsterdam. 
ra 
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START CAMPAIGN 
BY ATTACK AT 
WEAKEST POINT 


Fire Prevention Leagues 
Should Concentrate on 
the Large Risks 


BIG LOSSES THERE 


Big Fires Are Chiefly Respon- 
sible for the Gigantic Figures 
of Loss and High Insur- 
ance Rates 


By H. G. GARRETT, 
Superintendent of Insurance for B. C. 
Address at organization meeting of B. C. Fire 
Preventive League. 


I propose to touch briefly on cer- 
tain leading facts. The problem that 
confronts us is a loss by fire which 
is the highest of any country in the 
world, not only in the amount per 
capita of the population but in the 
number of fires. The condition of 
affairs to-day is notoriously scandal- 
ous, and constitutes a menace to the 
country and a reproach to the people. 
One cannot -use milder terms and 
it is no time to mince words in treat- 
ing this subject. 

It is unnecessary to prove this as- 
sertion by figures. Statistics are not 
always interesting as the gentleman 
discovered at a ball when he re- 
minded his partner that he had 
danced with her twenty-five years 
ago. Statistics obscure the truth 
and lead to argument. It is suf- 
ficient to say that no juggling with 
figures can disprove Canada’s re- 
cord. 

Now, the character of this loss by 
fire is mainly waste—that is the des- 
truction and damage need not occur. 
A very high percentage is by all 
authorities ascribed to sheer careless- 
ness and neglect of obvious pre- 
cautions. There are reasons why and 
excuses, but these do not mend mat- 
ters. We can also point to the in- 
habitants of the United States as 
equally culpable. That is a truth 
they freely admit. Up and down the 
country they have been describing 
themselves as the most careless, 

steful, extravagant and indifferent 
‘euple on the face of the earth, with 
other epithets to flavor according 
to the taste of the speaker. One man 
epitomized these characteristics by 
saying “The old America cannot pos- 
sibly win against present Germany.” 
Canada by virtue of similar condi- 
tions of life is tarred with the same 
brush, and in both countries it is at 
least partially a pscychological prob- 
lem. Personally I feel that the cam- 
paign for Fire Prevention should be 
a crusade against carelessness in gen- 
eral. We see it on every hand and in- 
surance men in_ particular must 
realize how widespread is the malady. 


Censure Must Be Sane 

It is, Of course, possible to exag- 
gerate this feature and censure must 
be sane. I mean that accidents wili 
occur in the best regulated families. 
It is the lot of man to stumble, and 
no amount of preaching will eliminate 
all fires. But carelessness rampant 
and undeniable is an outstanding fact. 

The question is one which manifest- 
ly affects every individual and that 
explains this meeting to-day. The 
critical stage has been reached. On 
all hands it. is recognized by those 
conversant with these matters that 
steps must be taken to arrest the 
drain caused by fire loss. It is the 
duty of every citizen not to imperil 
the community in which he lives and 
obviously to his interest to save the 
waste caused by every fire. The 
tnormous sums collected and ex- 
pended to support the whole struc- 
ture of fire insurance operate like 
a burdensome tax, handicap our in- 
dustries and increase the cost of liv- 
ing, because the cost of insurance 
enters into every commodity and 
every business transaction. That is 


why we are all intimately concerned 
with Fire Prevention. 


Only Two Remedies 


For such a situation there can be 
only two remedies—voluntary reform 
or punitive legislation. A statute and 
an official department are largely use- 
less, unless there is endorsement and 
co-operation by the public. The princi- 
pal object, therefore, of the formation 
of this league is to create and inform 
a healthy and enlightened public 
opinion on the dangers from fire. The 
fire marshals and others in the United 
States have travelled the same road 
for several years and some are satis- 
fied that their labors have borne sub- 
stantial fruit; others, be it frankly 
admitted, feel discouraged. In con- 
sequence there has recently been 
much talk and some action in the 
direction of imposing personal liabil- 
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ity for fire due to neglect. That is 
the logical development and the only 
alternative to amendment by the 
public itself. That fire can be pre 
vented if the public mind is awak- 
ened is demonstrated by what occur 
red in Indianapolis and Winnipeg. In 
the first city there was a flood which 
interfered with the water supply, is 
the second a strike of the firemen. 
In both cases the absolute necessity 
of taking precautions was prominent 
ty advertised with the result that the 
fire loss was practically nil, during 
the interval when the fire depart 
ments were out of commission. 
league will succeed or fail just ® 
so far as it can secure and command 
the hearty support of all interested 
parties. There could not be a -more 
auspicious time than the present for 
inaugurating this movement. 


Concentrate on Weakest Point 

As the league will doubtless 
ganize an offensive in due course * 
seems to me that concentration on the 
weakest point will be the plan. Speax- 
ing as one who has studied the mab 
ter as a layman, I feel that the first 
and biggest effort should be aime 
at the large risks — manufacturine 
and other plants. It is a fact pro 
by all statistics that by far the late | 
est percentage of loss is due to 3 
small number of fires. While eve | 
fire is said by insurance men “a 
a potential ° conflagration, yet © 
position is that the big fires are 
chiefly responsible for the sigan | 
figures of loss, and to some on 
at least for the high rates of whit? 
there is always complaint. In wat | 
time it is of paramount impo 
to safeguard such premises, as 
special appeal should be directed 
all who operate valuable plants 
take the utmost precaution. ~ 

For a most admirable expositi#® 
of the whole situation I would -_ 
mend you to “Fire Waste in Canads 
recently published by the Comm 
sion of Conservation at Otta® 
Copies are distributed free 
plication. 
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QUESTION 
IS ALIVE ISSUE 
WITH VETERANS 


War Veterans Lay 
Whole Matter Before 
Premier Borden 


se 


BAR SPECULATION 
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Councillor 


Want Government to Expro- 
priate Millions of Acres of 
Jdle Land for Settlement 
Purposes 


With the approach of peace, in- 
creasing attention is being paid to 
the subject of land settlement, especi- 
ally as concerns returned soldiers. 
During the week there was published 
an open letter to the Premier, Sir 
Robert Borden, by R. H. Stewart, 

_ secretary-treasurer of the Great War 
| Veterans’ Association, setting forth 
the claims of the returned men in this 


connection. As Mr. Stewart’s letter 
forms an important contribution to 
the general subject, it is here re- 
printed in full: 


“Sir: While it has been admitted by 
certain members of your Government that 
the available: Crown lands are both in- 
sufficient to meet and unsuitable for the 
estimated requirements of soldier settle- 
ment, it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that many million acres of land, a 
jarge portion of which is suitable for agri- 
cultural purposes, is held idle and unpro- 
ductive by the railroads, various other 
corporations and a multitude of private 
speculators. 


“As the members of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Forces have been led to be- 
lieve that such of their numbers as de- 
sire to settle on the land would, on dis- 
charge, receive a grant of 160 acres and 
possess the right of homestead entry on 
an additional 160 acres, they now expect 
that the Government will fulfill their 
promise by making idle lands in the Pro- 
vinces of Canada in which they are do- 
miciled available for the purpose of “sol- 
dier settlement . 

“It is understood that your Government 
has entered into negotiations with the sev- 
eral Provincial Governments with a view 
to acquiring, by purchase, a portion of the 


idle and unproductive lands within their 
respective borders. 


“The returned soldiers naturally wish 
to be made aware of the manner in which 


the Government proposes to acquire these 


lands, and as the matter is one of vital 
importance to them, this association re- 


quests the favor of a definite reply to the 
following questions: 


Will Speculation be Eliminated? 
“(1) Will the Government ¢onsider the 


possibility of State expropriation by fixed 

/schedules which will eliminate all specu- 
lative values and will not impose onerous 
burdens on the cultivator who works the 
land, or on the general community? 


“(2) Does the Government intend to 
buy, at the public expense, such land as 


private speculators are willing to disgorge 


al prices out of proportion to their ‘prair- 
ie’ value? 
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“(3) Will the Government, failing other 
measures, consider the idea of passing 
legislation whereby all idle agricultural 


lands in Canada, if not brought under cul- 
tivation within a definite period (say ten 
years), will revert to the Crown? 

Idle Land Should be Penalized 


_ “Believing that a penalty should be 
imposed upon ‘all those who hold agri- 


cultural lands in a state of unproductive- 
hess, we suggested to the then Acting 
Minister of kinance at the time of the 
introduction of the Budget during the last 
session, that the Federal Government im- 
bese @ super-tax on every acre of land fit 
for agricultural purposes held idle and 
Unproductive, such tax to increase in pro- 
portion to the acreage held. 

In reply the Hon, Mr, Maclean stated 
that he believed the matter ‘Would have 
the consideration of the Government dur- 
ing the recess.’ 

“But while the Government has refused 
to tolerate idleness in the individual, pun- 
ishing all who do not work; and while, 
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that property shall continue to be widely 
held on terms which enable the holders 
to exact extravagant toll from the pro- 
ducers, particularly the returned soldiers 
who seek to rejoin their ranks?” 


The Regina Conference 


There was recently held in Regina 
a conference of the premiers and 
several members of the cabinets of 
the four western provinees, in con- 
nection with the proposed scheme 
of the Dominion Government for 
closer land settlement and coloniza- 
tion. The proceedings are thus re- 
ported by Hon. C. R. Mitchell, pro- 


vincial treasurer of Alberta, on. his 
return to Edmonton; 


“Hon. J. A .Calder more fully elabor- 
ated his proposals,” said Mr. Mitchell, 
“the essentials of which involved provi- 
sion for the acquiring of privately owned 
unsettled lands as well as any suitable 
Crown lands as yet undisposed of. As 
previously announced in the press, the 
essential feature of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s participation will be the ex- 
tending of federal financial credit to the 
provinces to enable them to make neces- 
sary purchases, the provinces undertak- 
ing to acquire, resell and become respon- 
sible for the people’s carrying out of the 
contracts of purchase. General approval 
was given by the conference to the plan 
proposed and arrangements were made 
for a draft act providing for the neces- 
sary detail machinery. This draft will 
later be considered and if agreed upon 
by the provinces will be further consid- 
ered by the Governments’ concerned. 
British Columbia now has a statute re- 
cently passed very similar to the pres- 
ent proposal, but on a much smaller 
scale, and without Dominion assistance. 


Dissatisfaction in B. C. 

A report from Vancouver says there 
is. dissatisfaction in some quarters 
over the provincial government's 
policy in regard to Crown granted 
land whereby holders who are not 
developing it must either sell back to 
the government at a valuation fixed 
by the Lands Credit Commission, or 


develop their holdings at a fixed 


rate. The object is the excellent one 
of putting as much land as possible 
under cultivation, and if the holders 
Will not do it give it to some one 


else who will. But in practical ap- 


plication it works a hardship to many 
British investors who before the war 
invested their money in British Col- 
umbia in good faith. Hundreds: of 


thousands of dollars from the Mother- 


iand have been so invested, and the 


war prevented settlement on these 
holdings. If the government order 
is carried out, it will mean that this 
land will be taken over as a loss to 


the present owners who paid as high 


as ten dollars an acre for grazing 
land in the northern part of the pro- 
vince. In their case, it is claimed 
that the proposed government action 


amounts to practical confiscation, as 


the land at present cannot command 


nearly so high a price as it could in 
the boom days before 1914. Applied 
to the ordinary land speculation, 
there is much to be said in favor of 


the policy. 
It is understood to be the inten- 


tion of the government to throw open 
some of the more desirable tracts 
thus redeemed to settlement by re- 


turned soldiers who will be extended 


government credit to get them start- 
ed as producers. 
Veterans’ Eye Indian Reserves 
The average war veterans, how- 
ever, are not satisfied with the plans 


made by either the provincial or fed- 
eral governments for securing suit- 
able land for them. The Vancouver 
Great War Veterans’ Association has 
its eye on some of the Indian re- 
serves in this province which they 
consider would be especially adapted 
for soldier settlement. Many of these 
reserves are close to the city, and 
every single one has water frontage, 
either on rivers or on salt water. 
The Association has passed a reso- 
lution unanimously that the provincial 
government be petitioned to redeem 
and make available through irriga- 
tion the lands and Indian reserves in 
various parts of the province for 
the sole. use of returned soldiers 
and that these lands be divided into 
40-acre blocks. In the discussion 
which followed dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed over the alleged delay on the 
part of the governments. Most of 
the Indian reserves were not put to 
any use except raising thistles, as 
the male Indians spent most_of their 
time in working for fishing compan- 
ies. ‘Large tracts of among the best 
land in the.province thus lay un- 
productive. .A committee was ap- 
pointed to take the matter up with 
the Federal Gevernment with a view 
to the latter entering negotiations 
for the purchase of these reserves. 


James Carruthers has been ap- 
pointed a Canadian director of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insur- 
ance Co., Limited, the other Canadian 
members of the board being M. Che- 
valier, Sir Alexander Lacoste, Wil- 
liam Molson MacPherson and Sir 
Frederick Williams-Taylor, with J. 
Gardner Thompson, manager; Lewis 
Laing, assistant manager, and J. D. 
Simpson, deputy assistant manager. 
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B.C. GOVERNMENT 
BOUGHT IN MOST 
TAX SALE LOTS 


In Both Vancouver and New 
Westminster Assessment 
Districts 


SALES WELL ATTENDED 


Many Parcels of Land Were 
Redeemed Prior to the Sale, 
Leaving Only Small 
Balance 


VANCOUVER.—The government 
tax sale for the Vancouver assess- 
ment district which took place here 
last week was well attended. The 
advertised list of lots numbered 3,270 
but by the time the sale opened over 
2,000 had been redeemed, leaving 
1,207 to be disposed of. On the first 
morning, the auctioneer, Frank Bur- 
nett, jr., dealt with 200 parcels. 

Several land companies and other 
big owners redeemed entire blocks of 
land rather than have them go under 
the auction. But even at that there 
were some very decided snaps in real 
estate at the sale. About half of 
the lots offered were knocked down 
to the government in default of a bid 
at the upset price, which was fixed 
at the taxes and cost of advertising. 

Among the lots which thus reverted 
to the government in default of a bid 
was D.L. 1425 in the Howe Sound re- 
gion, owned by J. M. Mackinnon. The 
lot contained 346 acres, and though 
a little way back from the water is 
Said to have timber valued at about 


$5,000 on it. But in spite of this 


there was no bid at the upset price 
of $251, and the property was there- 
fore marked down as “sold to the 
government.” - 


There was spirited bidding for one 


lot of two acres near Port Mellon 


owned by the wife of a Vancouver 
doctor. The lot is on the waterfront 
opposite Gambier Island and contains 


a nice little summer home. There 


was only $12.51 against the property. 


Somebody raised it to $13, then $14. 
Dollar by dollar it went to $16 and 
then someone jumped it to $25, From 
there it soared up to $80, at which 


price it was knocked down to A. T. 
F. Granger of the land registry of- 


fice, who, unless the property is re- 
deemed within the statutory period 
will have a pretty little summer home 
for a modest enough price. 


The two largest blocks of land, D. 
L. 1560 and TD. L. 1562, containing 


819 and 540 acres respectively, revert- 
ed to the government. The lots were 
assessed in the names of W. J. Pas- 


coe, W. F. Irwin and R. D. Morkill, 
and though a whisper passed round 


that they were good lots, no one had 
courage enough to bid the necessary 
prices of $1,301 and $2,627, at which 
they reverted to the government. 


One Dollar An Acre 
The properties offered the first 


morning were in the Howe Sound dis- 
trict, principally of small acreage 
running from two to forty acres 
The first three lots offered were 


quickly snapped up—one at an ad- 


vance over the upset price—and it 
looked as if the sale was going to be 
a brisk one. Then followed a number 
of lots which drew no bid and only 
in three or four cases did any bid 
exceed the upset price. Some of the 
buyers were owners who were buy- 
ing in their own: properties. But 
there was many and many a lot 
of ten and twenty acres which 
changed ownership—subject to the 
right of redemption—at prices around 
$1 an acre. 

Some of the parties at the sale 
were in expectation of interference 
from the city police under the health 
order, but it is understood that the 
sale being a statutory one authorized 
by order-in-council will not be inter- 
fered with. 

At the New Westminster sale, 600 
parcels of land on which tax arrears 
and costs aggregated $24,500, were 
offered. Bidding was not keen and 
more than 50 per cent. of the pro- 
perty reverted to the government. 


RENTALS IN HAMILTON 


Although a number of Hamilton- 
ians have protested to the city fathers 
about what they term the unjust 
increasing of rents, the special house 
rentals committee has’ decided that 
a more general dissatisfaction is 
necessary before an investigation of 
the charges against local landlords 
can be undertaken. The chairman 
has been instructed to act for the 


entire committee, and he has ordered > 


that notices be inserted in the local 
newspapers requesting all lhguse- 
holders to communicate their }ent 
grievances to City Clerk Kent, in 
order that an investigation of fon- 


PENNY BANK’S 


‘DEPOSITS ARE 
ON THE INCREASE 


Notwithstanding Withdraw- 
als Made on Account of 
Victory Loan 


BUYS WAR BONDS 


Bank Now Empowered by Act 
of Parliament to Place Its 
Funds in Dominion of 


Canada Bonds 


That interesting barometer of fin- 
ancial conditions among the masses 
of the people—the Penny Bank of To- 
ronto—continues to indicate the ex- 
istence of general prosperity through- 
out the field of its operations. The 
annual report of the institution pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Bank on Tuesday evening shows that 
for the last ‘school year deposits 
have kept on expanding at a gratify- 
ing rate and that notwithstanding the 
special campaign among school chil- 
dren last fall for ‘subscriptions to the 
first Victory Loan. 

Total deposits at the end of June 
stood at $436,776, an increase for the 
twelve months of $41,109. While this 
gain was not ‘proportiorally as great 
as that of preceding year ,it must be 
regarded as astonishingly goo# when 
the drain ocasioned by the Victory 
Loan subscriptions is considered. 
Even under normal conditions, with 
nearly as many children leaving 
school as entering, a gain such as this 
would be a notable achievement, It 
is even more notable when it is re- 
membered that the subscriptions cf 
the children to the Victor:7 Loan were 
quite numerous. 

War Bond Investment 


Th special feature of the balance 
sheet which merits attention, apart 
from the growth of deposits, is’ the 
transfer of funds from the Post Of- 
fice savings bank, in which by-law 


the Penny Bank was required to place 
its money, to the security of Dominion 
war bonds. Of these the Bank now 
holds a par value of $257,000, which 


it is carrying at a valuation of $253,- 
056. These are long-term Victory 


bonds paying interest at the rate of 
5% per cent. and are a splendid in- 
vestment for the funds of the Bank. 

The balance sheet as at Juné 30, 


1914, 1917 and 1918, may be shown 


for comparative purpises:— 


LIABILITIES 
1914 1917 
....-$270,863 $395,667 
14,757 


1918 
$436,776 
15,954 17,714 


$454,490 


$181,580 
254,303 


Deposits 
Guar. & surp. 


$285,620 $411,621 
ASSETS 


Post office ..$274,698 

War bonds .. 

Mortgages .. > 
Supplies .... »596 
Cash 20,373 


$285,620 $411,621 $454,490 
More New Branches 

During the school year 1917-18, 

branches of the Bank were opened in 

the public schools of Darlington, Fort 


Frances, Lambton Mills, Port Col- 


borne and Sudbury; also in one more 


rural school in York County. The 
branches at Aurora and Port Credit 
were closed while those at Oshawa 
and Cobourg are temporarily sus- 


pended. Efforts are being made to 


increase and extend the work of the 
Bank, which is now operating in 49 
centres throughout Canada. 

The influenza epidemic has inter- 
fered Seriously with the progress of 
the Bank this fall. September start- 
ed off well, the Toronto schools de- 
positing $32,000 for the five weeks 
to October 7. Unfortunately, the clos- 
ing down of the schools on account ef 
the epidemic, has been the means of 
stopping deposits almost completely, 
while distress in many homes has 
led to abnormal withdrawals. The 
bank officials are hopeful, however, 
that the temporary set-back will 
quickly be made good. 


The Right Book is 
A Big Help 


Add to your equipment for efficiency. 
Build a business library. See page 5 
for list of latest books of special value 
to financiers, business men, and industrial 
executives. 


McAINSH & CO., LTD. 


The Book-House For Business-Builders 
4 to 12 College Street, Toronto 


How to Recuperate; 

There is no pleasanter way to re- 
cuperate from Fall colds or influenza 
than by taking a trip to California. 
Splendid climatic conditions and beau- 
tiful scenery await you, while there 
are scores of attractive resorts. The 
Grand Trunk. System affords a variety 
of routes and its representatives will 
gladly map out a tour for you. Con- 
sult any Grand Trunk agent, or C. E. 
Horning, D. P. A., Toronto. 


LYALL'S ESTABLISH SOUND BASIS. 
FOR: AFTER-THE-WAR BUSINESS 


Leading building contracts in Canada to-day 


held by P. Lyall & 


Sons Construction 


Co., with good profits assured 


IMPOSING CHAIN OF OFFICE BUILDINGS ESTABLISH 
REPUTATION FROM END TO END OF CANADA 


Whenever the problem of building 
operations after the war is under dis- 
cussion, one turns instinctively to a 
certain factor in those activities—P. 
Lyall & Sons Construction Com- 
pany, in the foremost rank of Can- 
adian contractors. 


Ordinarily one is prone to ask in 
what particular line of construction 
Lyall’s display an especial skill. For- 
tunately, however, for the building 
operations after the war, as in Can- 
ada for many years past, their versa- 
tility has proved to be 6n a par with 
their skill and efficiency. Be it par- 
liament buildings, or union stations, 
big ice arenas, or freight terminals, 
magnificent insurance buildings or 
brick factories—they undertake the 
biggest jobs in construction that Can- 
ada has to offer, with satisfaction 
to their employers and abounding 
credit to the name of Lyall’s. Even 
munitions they turned to when there 


arose an urgent appeal for Canadian 
output. Millions of shells have been 
turned out for the Imperial Muni- 


tions Board, and when the United 


States entered the field here to offer 


big contracts, P. Lyall & Sons Con- 
struction Company was among the 


first plants to secure an order, and 


so satisfactory was the work that was 


turned out, and so expeditious the de- 
livery, that a large order was placed 
recently that called for a new plant 


of unusual proportions. But in this, 


as in all their building activity, pro- 


fits are the result of a high class 
technical knowledge and _ skill, and 
sound business practice. It is small 


wonder then that the munitions or- 


ders of the past two or three years 
have assisted in placing the firm on 
a remarkably strong financial foot- 


ing, which, in turn, will strengthen 


materially their facilities in their 
regular department of building build- 


ers, and enable them to spread out 
more and more, and assimilate broad- 


ly what the future has to offer in 
Canada in contracting on a large 


basis. 


An event of some importance in 
building served this year to enhance 


further the reputation of P. Lyall & 


Sons Construction Co., the completion 
of the home of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Montreal. 


Apart from this are two outstand- 


ing works still in process of construc- 
tion—the work on the Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa and the new 
Union Station in Toronto, each by 
far the largest works of their kind 
in Canada. Both of these are being 
carried on on a basis of a fixed and 
assured profit that comes from a 
guaranteed commission on the cost. 
This arrangement is, indeed, the only 
condition of absolute safety to the 
contractor these days when materials 
have jumped in price so rapidly and 
often outstripped the wisest calcula- 
tions, or deliveries have been so slow 
that delays have eaten up profits 
under ordinary conditions. The ex- 
ample set by.Lyall’s has spread far 
and wide among other contracting 
firms in Canada as the only reason- 
able measure of safety. At Ottawa, 
in spite of the elaborate architectural 
type, rapid progress has been made. 
But more important than this even, 
the character of the work in which 
the firm act peculiarly as the con- 
struction agents of their. employers, 
has been marked by scrupulous care 
that the capital outlay entrusted to 
them shall receive a full return, 
that justifies the confidence set 
in them by the special Joint 
Committee of the House, as by so 


many other corporations who have 


made them their first and highest 
chance. 


From end to end of Canada may 
be found construction work handled 


by this firm, giving it the lead among 
contractors in this country in volume 
of business. When the aggregate 
reaches so large an amount during 
the war period, the lean days for con- 
struction, it is difficult to conceive 
what limits will be able to be placed 
on the company’s volume of business 
when peace, with its expected, out- 
burst of building, is effective once 
more. 


~ 


It will be interesting to review 
briefly some of the manifold achieve- 


ments of the P. Lyall & Sons Con- 
struction Company since 1912. 


Beginning with the headquarters of 
the company itself—the Transporta- 


tion Building, one of the best and 


most favorably known of the office 
buildings in Montreal. The site itseif 
was covered with old fashioned build- 
ings in the month of May, when the 


company began work. By March of 


the following year P. Lyall & Sons 
Construction Company was occupying 
their present suite of offices on the 


seventh floor, and by the first of 


May, exactly one year from the start, 
every office was occupied in the 
building with its ten storeys and two 
groups of elevators, extending street 


to street. 


Just across from this is the Domin- 
ion Express Building, another Lyall 
job, and the Board of Trade Build- 


ing, the New York Life, the range of 


harbor sheds, branch post offices and 


other fine structures dotted over the 
city, all tributes to the confidence en- 
gendered by a tried reputation. 


In the City of Toronto besides the 


large new Union Station along the 
waterfront is the handsome new sta- 
tion at North Toronto, the Arena 
Gardens, with their record seating 


capacity, the C.P.R. freight termin- 


als, the Excelsior Life Building, and 


many more. Outside the city a few 
miles is —the - plant at Cooksville, 
erected for the Ontario National 


Brick Company. Down in Quebec, by 
the way, is another brick plant, that 


of the National Brick Company of 
Delson. This suggests another useful 
attribute of P. Lyall & Sons Con- 
struction Company, that they can 
build a plant for any industrial under- 
taking, equip it with machinery, and 
if required, provide an organization 
to run it. 


In Ottawa to cite just one more 
center in detail, besides the Parlia- 
ment Building, there are Ottawa Col- 
lege, the Customs Building, the Yo ng 
Men’s Christian Association and the 
Union Station. 


For the rest of Canada, space per- 
mits only a hasty mention. In Win- 
nipeg, the C.P.R. Hotel (Alexandra) 
and station adjoining. In Regina, the 
imposing Provincial Parliament 
Buildings, the Grey Nuns’ Hospital 
and many fine schools. In Moose 
Jaw, the Times-News block, the 
Miller Block, the Ross Park School 
(now used as a hospital), the Public 
Library, Car Barns and many more. 
In Calgary, the C.P.R. Hotel, the 
Northwest Travellers Building. Is 
Edmonton, the Drill Hall, among sev- 
eral. Indeed, the Lyall reputation 
stands high from coast to coast. 


More than fifty years must be tra- 
versed for the first foundation of this 
firm’s enviable record. The tradi- 
tions of the earlier organization have 
been maintained; no _ construction 
company on the whole continent car- 
ries a name that is held in higher 
esteem. Ready to undertake and to 
bring to a vigorous and successful 
completion all classes of work. This 
firm stands ready for the big future 
that is certain to await in the pro- 
gressive period that will be Canada’s 


destiny when the war shall cease. 
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STERLING I RUSTS CORPORATION | 
I CANADA’S PROSPERITY I 


Depends upon the success of the 


VICTORY LOAN & 


FFICE- TORONTO [F_ 


BRITISH COLONIAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTREAL 


Authorized Capital - - 

Subscribed Capital - - 1,000,000.00 

Paid-up Capital - - 247,015.79. 
General Fire Insurance Business Transacted 


Theodore Meunier, Reginald aa Goodin: S 


$2,000,000.00 


ae 
BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


INCORPORATED 1832 


CAPITAL, - «=  $ 6,500,000 
RESERVE, > * 12,000,000 
TOTAL ASSETS, over 130,000,000 © 


HEAD OFFICE, HALIFAX 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Charles Archibald, President 
G. S. Campbell and J. Walter Allison, Vice-Presidents 
John Y. Payzant Hector McInnes 
Hon. N. Curry lames Manchester 
W. W. White, M.D. S. J. Moore ; 
W. D. Ross Hon. M. C. Grant 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE, TORONTO 


H. A. Richardson, General Manager. J. A. McLeod, Asst. General Manager. 


A general banking business transacted. 
Letters of Credit issued, drafts bought 
and sold, payable in all parts of the 
world. Savings Deposits opened by. 
deposit of $1 or over; interest added 
half yearly. 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


COMBINED WITH SAVINGS AT MINIMUM COST 
IN OUR 


PROTECTION and SAVINGS POLICY 


$5000.00 —AGE 25 —$118:52 ANNUALLY 
CASH GUARANTEED EXCEEDS TOTAL PREMIUMS PAID 
FOR PARTICULARS ENQUIRE AT ANY OFFICE OF THE 


EXGELSIOR LIFE ism 


GEO. 0. MERSON & COMPANY 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS : 
Industrial, Commercial and Mining Accounting 
LUMSDEN BUILDING 
TORONTO 


Can interest on a note written “one 
per cent. a month” be collected? 


If you make a verbal agreement to buy real estate and pay down 
$100, is the agreement binding? ~ 

Have you not been confronted with hundreds of just such knotty 
little law points from time to time? And would you not have been 
saved considerable'worry and money if you had just had an infallible 
authority at your beck and call? 

You have the opportunity NOW to such an authority. The 
DIGEST OF CANADIAN MERCANTILE LAWS answers just such 
ae anon and concisely, is endorsed by en oe 
magis conveyancers; is equally applicable to e 
provinces, and sells at the remarkably low price of 


$2.50, Post Free. 


CRD Scop dvs acéaghcnnsoccnue paecenseccecccabeee sve 


Take no chances in future! Cut out this advertisement, write your 
name and address hereon, attach $2.50, and mail to us TO-DAY. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Toronto 


_ Sete eeeeenenerennteeteeennnneeemeneeneten ee LL SOE - | 
= ~ oe! 


- | Meter settings 


CONSUMERS GAS 
HAD TO DRAW ON - 
RESERVE FUNDS 


Earnings Not Sufficient to 
Meet Current Require- 
ments 


TO INCREASE CHARGES 


Pres. Austin Intimates That 
Action in This Direction Will 
be Necessary if Costs Do 
Not Come Down 

The high cost of operation, which 
is*the great problem of the day with 
the public utility concerns, has been 
affecting the affairs of the Consum- 
ers’ Gas Company in a serious way 
as indicated by the annual statement 


for the year ending September 30th. 
Despite the fact that gross income 
continued to expand and reached a 
new high record of $5,095,006, as 
compared with $4,296,349 in the pre- 
vious year, there was a considerable 
decline in the net earnings which 
stood at $776,665 as compared with 
$953,306. Thus it will be seen that 
the operating expenses and charges 
for the year increased from $3,343,- 
043 to $4,318,851 or about 30 per 
cent. 


The increases in the cost of pro- 
duction are particularly referred to 
in the annual report of the president, 
A. W. Austin who points out that in 
coal, oil, labor and taxes alone the 
advance on the year’s expenditures 
amounted to over $1,000,000. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that there 
is an intimation that it may be neces- 
sary to increase the charges to the 
public. Mr. Austin states that the 
directors have taken the stand that 
the company should bear a share of 
the burdens of the war but at the 
same time he points out that this 
policy cannot be continued indefinite- 
ly and “unless there be early pro- 
spect of reductions in the cost of 
raw materials it will be necessary 
to further increase the selling price 
of gas.” 

Income and Expenditure 


Income figures for the year com- 
pared with recent years were shown 


as follows: 
1918 1917 1916 

Gross sales ..$3,811,887 $3,007,424 $2,487,674 
Residuals 852,982 897,498 851,119 
Merchan. sold 396,994 351,318 263,326 
Mise. revenue 33,643 40,109 35,686 
$5,095,006 $4,296,349 $3,637,805 
From the foregoing production and 
operation costs have to be deducted 


as follows: 

1918 1917 
$1,231,292 $ 986,998 
564,368 444,099 
310,361 
7,786 
187,572 
157,975 


Coal, bituminous 
Coal, anthracite and coke 
Gas oil 
Oxide ...05 
Steam 
Wages, manufacturing... 
Misc. wages, etc. 
Street dept. expense .. 13,523 
52,884 
16,414 
21,178 
22,500 
35,950 
26,994 
22,221 
24,813 
15,000 
1,800 
96,954 
34,175 
153,180 
21,286 
18,367 
50,893 
247,691 
63,502 
75,610 


Gov’t. fees, ete. .. .... 
Meter dept. expense . 
Reading meters, etc. . 
Customers’ accounting .. 
Collec. com. & salaries.. 
Sundry expenses 
Administration salaries . 


General salaries 
Patriotic, etc. 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Advertising 

Are lamp expenses 

Cost of merchan. sold . 
Merchandise expenses .. 
Com. dept. expenses ... 


Total (1916) $2,718,228 $4,818,341 $3,343,043 

The net earnings of $776,665 were 
not sufficient to meet the year’s 
calls» Interest charges of $34,329, 
dividends of $530,644 and appropri- 
ation for renewals fund $490,790, 
made a total of $1,055,765, and it 
was necessary to draw upon the re- 
serve fund to the extent of $279,100. 
That the net income was so far short 
of the requirements is a strong ar- 
gument to support the contention 
that the matter of increasing the 
charges to consumers must be ser- 
iously considered at an early date. 


The Balance Sheet 


The statement of assets and lia- 
bilities shows that the call upon the 
reserve funds for current distribution 
reduced the surplus of that account 
from $684,956 to $405.856. - Other 
changes in the balance sheet are not 
of great significance. There is an 
increase of about $160,000 in bank 
advances which is reflected in the 
increased values of materials and 
supplies on hand. 


285,983 
55,303 
72,383 


Increasing Business 


| The report of President Austin 
calls attention to the fact that there 
is an increasing demand for the com- 
pany’s product. During the year 
there were 1,535 new service connec- 
tions, a large number being for pur- 
poses of gas heating. The consump- 
tion of gas for munitions and other 
industrial activities has continued to 


[|increase. Sales for the year were 


233,864- 


higher by $803,963 than for the pre- 
vious annual period. 
Expanding Operations 

The scale upon which the company’s 
operations have been expanding Te- 
cently is indicated by the following 
table of gross and net earnings for 
the last fourteen years. Gross in- 
come for example is about $1,500,- 
000 higher than in 1914, the first 
year of the war while net profits 
are back on a level lower than 1913 


and not much better than in 1912. 
FOURTEEN YEARS OF GAS EARNINGS 
Gross Net 

Earnings Earnings 

$5,095,006 $776,665 

4,296,349 953,306 

$,637,805 919,576 

3,440,008 865,389 

3,577,982 944,949 

3,203,310 841,981 

2,464,368 718,134 

2,214,873 697,006 

2,070,691 754,760 

1,737,000 604,083 

1,587,362 556,822 

1,363,400 455,360 

1,241,830 500,952 

1,095,650 412,252 


BIG STEEL PLANTS 
FOR WESTERN TRADE 


Four Projects Assured For 
Duluth at the Termination 
of the War 


DULUTH.—Four large steel work- 
ing plants that will entail a capital 
expenditure of approximately $15,000,- 
000 and afford employment to fully 
1,600 men the year ’round are assured 
Duluth at the termination of the war. 

All this will come about as a result 
of the recent conference held at New 
York between Charles P. Craig and 
Francis W. Sullivan of the Duluth 
basic price committee, and Judge El- 
bert H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation’s board of 
directors. A. M. Marshall, Julius H. 
Rarnes and Oscar Mitchell were alse 
in attendance at the conference and 
concurred in the settlement of the 
Duluth basic price problem as offered 
by Judge Gary, representing the Uni- 
ted States Steel Corporation. The 
agreement arrived at provides for the 
erection of a tin-platé mill, probably a 
10-mill plant, to employ 700 men nor- 
mally; a sheet mill, probably a six- 
mill plant, to employ 350 to 400 men, 
a wire mill and a nail mill to employ 
500 men, under normal conditions. 

Friendly cooperation between the 
city of Duluth, St. Louis County and 
the state of Minnesota is provided for, 
and this city automatically obtains 
all that it has contended for in the 
Pittsburgh plus freight question dur- 
ing the last two years. 

The Steel Corporation agrees that 
the four plants to be established shall 
be of sufficient capacity to take care 
of the requirements of the American 
and Canadian Northwest trades in 
those lines. The present large mer- 
chant mill will, it is estimated, afford 
ample capacity for the supplying of 
the semi-finished steel required in the 
operation of the new plants. Since 
the outbreak of the war these mater- 
ials have been utilized in the manu- 
facture of war munitions under con- 
tracts from the War Department at 
Washington. 

With this additional investmént, the 
United States Steel Corporation will 
have made a capital expenditure of 
fully $40,000,000 at Duluth as compar- 
ed with its original proposals cover- 
ing an outlay of $10,000,000. It is 
provided in the agreement that all 
materials required in the erection of 
the new plants shall be purchased 
in Duluth as far as possible and that 
their erection shall be pushed continu- 
ously to completition. 


LUMBERING IN B. C, 


Some Deals in Limits Despite 
Difficulties of Production 

VANCOUVER.—Despite the fact 
that British Columbia lumber mills 
have cut down twenty per cent. of 
their output owing to shortage of 
orders and difficulties in obtaining 
adequate labor to ensure the manning 
of their plants there are still pur- 
chases of new limits from time to 
time. The latest deal to be recordea 
in Vancouver is one involving the sale 
of 60,000,000 feet of standing timber 
in Lynn Valley immediately east of 
North Vancouver, to the Cedars, Ltd., 
Company, a local concern capitalized 
at $100,000, and having as its presi- 
dent, A. M. McCugan, formerly of 
Port Arthur. The property was sold 
by the Hastings Shingle Mill Co. 


DU PONTS IN VARNISH 


Have Secured Control of New 
England Paint & Varnish Co. 
BOSTON.—In purchasing in toto 
the plant and business of the New 
England Paint & Varnish Co., the 
du Ponts have driven another peg 
into their hold upon industrial New 
England. The newly acquired con- 
cern was capitalized for $300,000— 
$50,000 preferred and $250,000 com- 
mon. Its plant is located in Everett 
and it is one of the largest strictly 
paint and varnish producers to the 
wholesale trade in this district. 


Increased Dividends and 
Stock Bonus Met From 
Profits 


GOOD-WILL WIPED OUT 


Company’s Position Improved 
Probably as Result of an 
Appropriation Made From 

the Year’s Earnings 


The annual statement of the Wes- 
tern Canada Flour Mills Company pro- 
vides further evidence of the prosperi- 
ty which the Canadian milling industry 
has been experiencing and which has 
been finding more or less constaut re- 
flection in the stock markets. The net 
profits for the year ending August 31, 
after making all allowances for depre- 
ciation, bad and doubtful debts and 
for taxes, amounted to $543,844, com- 
pared with $418,023 in the previous 
year and $376,260 in the period end- 
ing in 1916. Dividends for the year 
took $229,702 in addition to which 
there was a deduction from the sur- 
plus from the previous year of $212,- 
470 representing stock dividend issued 
December 15th: These amounts, to- 
gether with $87,890 in bond interest, 
made a total of $530,062, leaving a 
balance of $13,783 on the basis of the 
year’s profits to be carried forward, 
increasing the total surpius from $844,- 
651 to $858,434. Following are com- 
parative figures from the profit and 
loss accounts of three years: 


1918 1917 1916 
Brt. For. ..$ 844,651 $ 688,268 $575,484 
Profits 543,845 418,023 376,260 


$1,388,496 $1,106,291 $951,744 
Stock. Div. .$ 212,470 
Bond Int... 87,890 
Dividends .. 229,702 


91,664 
169,976 


«.+.$ 858,434 $ 844,651 $688,268 


The Wheat Crop 

President A. Kelly in his report re- 
fers to the 1918 wheat crop as being 
below the average but of exceptional- 
ly good quality. The price has been 
fixed for the crop year and in the 
opinion of Mr. Kelly the company 
should be able to continue to operate 
with favorable resuits to the share- 
holders provided that production can 
be kept up. 

Inventories Reduced 

A feature of the balance sheet is 
the reduction showr. in inventories, the 
total having shrunk from $1,576,257 
to $509,084, President Kelly explains 
that the change has been due to ship- 
ments of wheat for overseas consump- 
tion which necessitated the closing of 
all mills for a time prior to the end 
of the company’s fiscal year. 

This reduction in inventories is re- 
flected in such items as $250,000 in 
Victory Loan, $235,669 cash as com- 
pared with $27,837 in the previous re- 
port and an increase in share and other 
ae from $653,986 to $1,111,- 

74, 

The_advantage which the company 
has been taking of the profitable busi- 
ness passing to strengthen its position 
is indicated by the fact that $183,000 
of good will has been wiped off the 
books. There is no explanation given 
in the report of how this has. been 
effected but presumably it represent- 
ed a sum deducted from the year’s 
profits before they were brought 
down as “net:” 


Balance 


BUILDERS‘ ASSOCIATION 


Organization Meeting at Ottawa to 
~Take Place This Month 

Contractors and other interested in 
the building trades of Canada have 
been notified that the conference of 
Canadian Building Industries will be 
held in the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
on November 26, 27 and 28. This 
date was agreed upon after consulta- 
tion with the Mayor of Ottawa, the 
local Conference Committee of that 
city, and active exchanges through- 
out the Dominion. As it is almost 
impossible to reach all the contract- 
ing, engineering, and building firms 
of Canada, the secretary of the Mont- 
real Builders’ Exchange is asking 
that those who have been unintention- 
ally omitted will notify him immedi- 
ately oftheir desire to be present so 
that the program may be forwarded 
—of these more than 1,200 have now 
been mailed. All contractors, etc., 
will be welcome whether they are 
members of a Building Exchange or 
not. While acceptances are coming 
forward slowly—largely on account 
of the dislocation of ‘business effected 
by the prevailing epidemic, and the 
consequential change of date—never- 
theless it is noted that firms will be 
represented from Montreal, Verdun, 
Westmount, Halifax, Vancouver, Win- 
nipeg, Quebec, Toronto, Windsor ‘and 
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THE MANUFACTURER’S PART 





Problems and How the Burdens of War 
Can be Best Carried 


By W. J. BULMAN, President, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


E can safely leave to those in 
W siz of the destinies of the 

Allied powers to see to it that 
the false doctrines of. Prussianism 
are so effectively trampled under foot 
that during the era of reconstruction 
we can build for peace on a_ per- 
manent basis. 










Loan should be 










We were virtually unprepared for 
war. None but those with the closesi 
inside information expected the pre- 
sent war. The vast majority of our 
citizens would not believe such a 
thing possible. Many logical argu- 
ments were advanced in support of 
the contention that such a dire 
calamity would never be. It was ‘a 
tare thing indeed to meet with one 
with the courage to predict such a 
thing, and when it was predicted, the 
prophet, if so he may be called, was 
emiled at in a knowing way by some 
of us wiseacres. The result was we 
were found practically without pre- 
paration. Our excuse was that we did 
not expect it. 

Peace, we all know, is sure to come. 
When it comes we will not be able to 
say we did not expect it. Our victory 
in war will not be complete but will 
be soured by trouble and disappoint- 
ment if, when victory comes and de- 
mobilization takes place, the country 
is thrown into a turmoil of uncer- 

a tainty and hardship. All this will 
surely happen if we do not now plan 
to prevent it. We should, therefore, 
study the problems that appear on the 
horizon. On how clearly we under- 
stand them and prepare to meet them 
will depend whether the peace we 


achieve will be permanent or ephem- 
eral, 


Thinking Now Beyond the War 


Question after question will force 
itself on our attention, demanding an 
answer. We should think beyond the 
war so that when the time comes we 
can each do our part in helping to de- 
cide them. These will have to do with 
international as well as national re- 
lations, with capital as well as labor. 
Each class and individual will find ali 
of them of direct interest. 


During the war new principles have 
forced themselves on us and have 
. come to stay. Selfishness was the 
essence of the relations of the nations 
to each, other and very largely also 
of individuals to each other. A new 
social law has come into force. De- 
structive class hatred has broken 
loose in Russia and so thoroughly re- 
vealed its badness and its madness 
that it should teach all that the right 
Solvent for this evil humor is uni- 
versal. unselfish service and sacrifice. 
Kecent legislation condemning all 
idlers, whether rich or poor, compel- 
ling all to serve in proportion to their 
capacity for service is in keeping with 
the spirit of the times. When al! 
realize, that like the soldier, we only 
. ve to serve mankind a new era of 
yappiness and prosperity will indeed 
have been invoked. It will not be a 
Guestion then of “how much will I 
ee or “how little need Ido for what 
get?” but selfish interests will be 
Subordinated to the common good. 
‘fis will mean much in our national 
“evelopment. 


The call of the hour is for service 
and sacrifice. As the war swiftly 
pes its course to its final phases 
demand is as strong as ever for 
“near offer of sacrifice from every | Most of this 
man and for the extreme of fru- will 
Palit: and service a P ate e os ge23 
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“ On this account care 
taken that every bushel of 
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IN NATIONAL PROSPERITY 
In This Time of Great Activity He Must Think of Future 


and woman left at home. The Victory 
over-subscribed. 
Every citizen should invest: and hurl 
our answer to the Huns’ latest note 
that the great menace to modern de- 
mocracy must succumb and surrender 
to the forces of justice and liberty. 
Everything points to the accomplish- 
ment of this end at no very distant 


Preparing for Readjustments 


The same signs point to the need 
for our setting our house in order 
early and preparing for the readjust- 
Perhaps 
the greatest problem that wil] face us 
is as to how industry is to be 
The times call for unity 
of purpose, mutual trust and confi- 
dence and coordination of effort. 
When the army is disbanded and war 
factories are closed there will not be 
a dearth of labor in Canada but the 
trouble will be to find work for idle 


Our agricultural industry will have 
to be encouraged and much enlarged. 
Vacant lands will need to be occu- 
We are 
rich ‘in natural resources of forest, 
mine and water, richer and more blest 
than most. Development of these 
should be greatly enlarged. All this 
will furnish work for untold numbers 
But we must not sell our 


~ If we simply dig up these raw pro- 
ducts to ship to other countries to be 
manufactured we will give away one 
of the most valuable elements of our 
When the war is over 
we will have such a national debt as 
was never dreamed of a few years 
For a few years the carrying 
of this load may be a burden, but the 
burden may be lessened materially by 
making the great mass of people bet- 


can only be done by further increas- 
ing the wealth-producing power of the 


should be 
wheat, 
every shipload of fish, every ton of 
ore and every tree from our spacious 
forests is developed from the raw 
state into the manufactured préduct 
Factories and industries 
will be required for this purpose and 
in turn tens of thousands of hands to 
man them. The*more money that is 
paid in wages in Canada the more 
money the laborers have to spend in 
Canada, and the greater general pros- 
perity there is. - If all the wages for 
manufacturing were spent in another 
country we would simply be helping 


not 
from the butcher, the baker and the 
We should not be 
in any wise antagonistic to labor of 
those foreign countries, but as our 
needs demanded invite them to come 
If these 
wealth-creating resources are fully 
corfserved and developed in Canada 
our burden of taxation would natur- 


Let us look for a moment at just 
one phase of the value of manufactur- 
ing to Canada as a wealth producer 
and provider of work as illustrated 
to-day. During the war the annual 
value of our manufactured exports 
‘alone has increased by $592,000,000. 

was for war goods, and 


Industrial Situation and the 
‘Problems of Reconstruction 
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LATE SENATOR RICHARDSON’S LAST 
MESSAGE TO CANADIAN BUSINESS 


Some days before his sudden death Senator Henry W. Richard- 
son, of Kingston, wrote the following letter to the editor of THE 
FINANCIAL POST, conveying his views as to the prebable de- 


velopments in relation to Canadian business after the war. 





Kingston, Oct. 16, 1918. 
Editor, The Financial Post, 


Toronto. 


SIR:—It is very hard to express an opinion upon future 
business of our manufacturing plants after peace has been declared. 
There is one thing that we must not forget that the energies of most 
of our manufacturing plants have been in the manufacturing of 
war material of one kind or another. This is not taking into 
account munition factories and such things, but the ordinary 
manufacturing for our home consumption. 

Owing to high prices of raw material, extra wages, etc., 
everyone in the country has let their stock of manufactured goods 
decrease. This not only relates to the mills and wholesalers, but 
also to the consumer, who in fact will have to go into the market 
after the war and replenish his stocks, and if he should do so 
up to normal conditions, there would be a very good demand for 
a couple of years in home trade. 

Prices are bound to be reduced—the public will demand and 
expect it. 


I don’t think we need be pessimistic in regard to the next 
two or three years. Our farming population has never been so 
well off, and it is pretty safe to say they will have another season 
of high prices. The buying power of this class of people is greater 
than ever before, and after all, the great source of our wealth 
is the proper production of the land. 

Of course, there is bound to be a great re-adjustment of labor, 
and there will be great friction betweeri employer and employee, 
and as long as jabor demands high prices, production cannot be 
greatly cheapened. 

Very hard te see the end of this, and I confess I am not able 
to give any very clear expression on this matter. 
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SELL FINISHED PRODUCTS 
INSTEAD OF RAW MATERIALS 


Canada Suffers Great Financial Loss When Other Nations 
Tap Our Natural Resources and Take 
Manufacturing Profits 


By SIR JOHN WILLISON, President, Canadian’ Reconstruction Association 
I N Great Britain manufacturers are 








of Canadian produce sold abroad 
there was, before the munition 
trade sprang wz, probably 80 
cents worth of raw material and 
20 cents worth of labor, skill and 
art. In a dollar’s worth of Amer- 
ican produce there is probably 10 
cents worth of raw material and 
90 cents worth of the others. 
Canada sells rough stone for 
grindstones at $5 a ton and buys 
back foreign-made grindstones at 
$100 a ton, sells wheat at 18 
cents a pound when she could get 
2.5 cents a pound for it as wheat ° 
flour, sells a carload of pulpwood 
for a six gross carton of Ameri- 
can tooth paste, sells a train- 
load of nickel matte from Sud- 
bury for two cars of medium 
priced automobiles.” 


Ships the Finished Goods 
Surely our raw materials can be 

turned into finished products on a 
much greater scale than at present, 
thus giving. employment to thousands 
of workers and materially strengthen- 
ing our industrial position! Great 
Britain is making a remarkable ef- 
fort to establish and maintain basic 
industries in the United Kingdom. 
Canada should be equally active in 
promoting domestic utilization of raw 
material to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. We have pulp areas which give 
us a powerful position in the manu- 
facture of paper.’ We have extensive 
but not inexhaustible timber re- 
sources. The British Reconstruction 
Committee advises an expenditure of 
$75,000,000 spread over 40 years to 
improve forests and plant new ones. 
It is essential to our pulp industry, 
lumbering “and associated industries 
that there should be a comprehensive 
and adequate reforestation policy for 
the Dominion. What is more natural 
than that the Canadian West should 
be the chief seat of the milling in- 
dustry on this continent? British 
Columbia has timber and minerals _ 
which are the natural nuclei of great 
domestic enterprises. Who can esti- 
mate the value to the West of the 
scientific utilization of the vast stores 
of fuel locked up in the lignites of 
the two provinces? If the experiment 
now being carried on by the Advisory 
Council of Scientific and Industrial © 
Research to demonstrate the commer- 
cial feasibility of carbonizing and 
briquetting them on an industrial 
scale is successful the by-products 
which will result from manufacture 
on a large scale will provide the raw 
materials for other flourishing indus- 
tries. From asbestos and other 
natural assets we get no adequate 
commercial or national results. We 
require a more scientific examination 
of all our natural resources. We 
should be guided more and more in 
industrial development by the results 
of such examinations. 


A Constructive Constitution 

The Canadian Reconstruction As- 
sociation is urging adequate prepara- 
tions for the development of export 
trade. It is equally concerned for 
domestic industrial expansion. It be- 
lieves that proper facilities should be 
provided for industrial research and 
that science and industry should co- 


creating a gigantic corporation 
which will have an annual in- 
come of $1,000,000 for the develop- 
ment of export: trade. It will have 


world and will extend financial facil- 
ities to members. A federation of 
British industries, representing over 
$12,000,000 of capital, and likely to 
represent two or three times that 
amount, has been created to stimulate 
exports. The British Empire Produc- 


lishment of an Imperial Bank of In- 
dustry with a capital of $200,000,000 
with the object of furthering produc- 
tion and industrial development 
throughout the British Empire. A 
British trade corporation, has been 
established under Royal Charter with 


a capital of $50,000,000 to assist in 


development of British trade and in- 
dustries. Amazing bank amalgama- 
tions have placed the United Kingdom 
in a remarkable financial position to 
meet the trade struggles which will 
Home industries are 
being organized under the Whitley 
plan of industrial councils with a 
measure of co-operation between em- 
ployers and employees which gives 
promise of more efficient industrial 
machinery and largely increased pro- 
duction. 

In the United States a Commission 
of Reconstruction is now proposed 
with an appropriation of half a mil- 


Among the questions suggested for 
consideration are: expansion of for- 
eign trade, development of the mer- 
chant marine, readjustment of war in- 
dustries to a normal production, con- 
servation and development of nation- 
al resources and supply and distribu- 
tion of raw materials. A war finance 
corporation has been established by 
Congress with a capital of $500,000- 
000, with power toeissue bonds up to 
six times that amount. It is to pro- 
vide credit for industrial enterprises 
necessary or contributory to the prose- 
cution of the war. At its annual con- 
vention in Chicago, the American 
Bankers’ Association decided to sup- 
port by every means in their power 
the development of export trade, to 
encourage manufacturers to enter 
upon this field of distribution, and to 
provide as rapidly as possible adequate 
facilities for financing export opera- 
tions that the nation’s great merchant 
marine may be profitably continued 
In the great steel in- 
dustries, the Standard Oil plants in 


of a progressive change in the rela- 
tions between employers and work- 
ers. 


Marketing Raw Materials. 


There are vital lessons in all this 
for Canada. It is essential that there 
should be organization and co-opera- 
tion between financial industries and 
business interests in the Dominion if 
we are to secure a’fairer measure of 
the world’s trade, but in the many 
problems of the reconstruction period 
there is danger that sight may be lost 
of the necessity for wise and adequate 
preparations for domestic industrial 
expansion and development of our own | operate to determine the extent and 
raw materials, First stages of manu-| commercial value of our natural re- 
facture should be carried to final pro-| sources. It believes that manufac- 
cesses in the Dominion. It has been|ture of products and by-products 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


US. RELATIONS---Brothers in Arms Likely 
to be Friends in}Finance 


Close Relations During the Years of War Should Continue in the 
Future—Reciprocal Spirit is in Evidence—American Bankers Are 
Showing the Utmost Faith in Canada’s Future and Will Back That ~ 
Judgment With the Funds They Control 


By J. HERBERT HODGINS, Statistician, New York Agency of the Union Bank of Canada. 


O predict Canadian-American 
relations, with exactitude, for 
I the after-the-war period would 
be presumptuous guesswork, though 
in the main it appears certain to close 
observers that the very friendly asso- 
ciations of the past four years partic- 
ularly must be further cemented. The 
futures both of Canada and of the 
United States are too closely inter- 
woven to be otherwise for mutual ad- 
vantage. Reciprocity, because of its 
pre-war political connections, is not a 
happy word to choose. but when all is 
said and done it will be admitted that 
it has been the reciprocal spirit or 
community of action that has fostered 
the new spirit of comradeship. 

Canada and America, as_ nearest 
neighbors and as allies in the great 
struggle for democracy, are more 
closely knit than cousins. Thomas W. 
Lamont, one of the J..P. Morgapr 
partners, has aptly expressed it by re- 
ferring to the United States as Can- 
ada’s “big sister.” 

Canadian-American Trade 

Possibly there will be a measure of 
reduction in the trade over the inter- 
national boundary when peace comes, 
for it cannot be overlooked that the 
figures of trade between Canada and 
the United States have been tremend- 
ously increased by reason of the 
heavy volume of essentially war busi- 
ness, but it is equally conceivable that 
peace times will bring about condi- 
tions to supplement any decline in 
present trade figures, induced through 
the cessation of war commerce. 

Nine years ago Canada bought from 
the United States goods worth $163,- 
000,000, and the United States from 
Canada $79,000,000. The trade grew, 


grew by leaps and bounds, until in the |° 


twelve months of America’s last fis- 
cal year Canada bought from the 
United. States $778,500,000, and the 
United States from Canada $434,000,- 
000. Think what a gigantic increase! 
The total trade between the twd coun- 
tries growing from $242,000,000 to 
$1,212,000,000 in the year just ended 
—an increase of 400 per cent. 

“It goes without saying,” to quote 
Mr. Lamont’s address to the Canadian 
Society in New York early in the 
year, “that if we Americans have in- 
creased our business with you and our 
investments in your great country. 
we have at the same time studied 
you more, studied your resources 
and the character of your de- 
velopment, and I want you to appre- 
ciate that the increase in our attach- 
ment to Canada must not be measured 
Simply in the cold figures of our 
growing trade and in the increasing 
investments with her. On the con- 
trary there has been an expansion of 
our respect and of our affection for 
Canada, far more important than that 
indicated by the barometers of trade.” 

This must not be put. down as the 
utterance of one man. It was said 
by one man it is true, but it repre- 
sents the comment of one big man, 
a man big in the affairs of America. 

Americans Study Canada 

It is very true that Americans have 
been studying Canada. ‘William Clark 
Teagle, formerly president of the Im- 
perial Oil.Company of Canada, and 
snow president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, is one of the  out- 
standing men of the -United States 
who has thoroughly familiarized him- 
‘self with economic Canada. At the 
time of Mr. Teagle’s appointment, 
Holland. of the “Wall Street Journal” 
wrote, “When it is remembered that 
the entire Dominion of Canada con- 
tains a population approximately the 
same as that of the Metropolitan dis- 

. trict of New York, it will be all the 
easier to realize the magnitude of 
Canadian fiscal and trade operations 
since the beginning of the war. Great 
as these are, Mr. Lamont, President 
Teale of the Standard Oil Company, 
and others who are qualified to speak, 
believe that the impulse to vast de- 
velopment of Canadian resources 
which have been occasioned by the 
war activities will remain, and in fact 
be accelerated after the war is ended. 

“American capital is already heav- 
ily invested in manufacture and in- 
dustries in Canada, and presumably 
much more will be invested when the 
war is ended because Canada offers 
certain advantages for capital invest- 
ment which cannot be fully matched 
in the United States.” 

Financing Canada 

Accepting the argument that after- 
the-war trade will adjust itself, Can- 
ada’s momentous concern for the fu- 
ture with the return of peace appears 
to be the opportunities which may 
exist for financing in other countries 
because Canada is much too young to 
be other than a borrowing nation for 
many years yet. Years ago Canada 


formed the habit of financing her 


chief requirements in Great Britain, 
the mother country, from whom bor- 
rowing ran along at an average of 
about $200,000,000 per annum until 
for the year 1913 they reached a total 
of $277,000,000. From that figure 
they fell in 1917 to a paltry $5,000,000, 
the effect of course of the war. Into 
the breach left bv the war the United 
States stepped. In 1910 Canadian 
borrowing in the United States totaled 
$3,000,000, but the annual figures 
grew, until in 1913 American loans to 
Canada aggregated $50,000,000. Then 
the war came and they jumped in 1916 
to $207,000,000. But America’s en- 
trance into the war as a belligerent in 
April, 1917, practically excluded Can- 
ada from her money marts because 
Washington immediately banned ali 
foreign borrowing. However, as sub- 
sequent events developed, the Do- 
minion ultimately was permitted to 
make two direct loans; in August, 
1917, of $100,000,000 and in June, 
1918, $65,000,000. 

Since the early part of 1917 Canada 
has had to finance all her own re- 
quirements, but it is readily conceiv- 
able that the United States will throw 
her money markets wide to Canada 
after the pressure of America’s own 
war financing lets up; it will prob- 
ably be one of America’s first finan- 
cial steps in the endeavor to hold com- 
mercial and financial prestige enjoyed 
to-day. 
Canadian loans in New York would 
meet the competition of domestic 
loans that have been held back as 
“non-essential” during the urgency of 
war financing. 


Appreciating Resources 


Canada is in a similar position to 
many other countries which never 
fully appreciated the value of natural 
resources until the world-wide famine 
of raw materials and manufactured 
goods brought them into world trade. 
In the hope of holding as generous a 
share of this acquired business © as 
possible Canada apparently is desir- 
ous of not only developing enterprises 
already entered upon but of develop- 
ing natural advantages which the war 
period and the anticipation of a pro- 
longed “trade war” ,|have emphasized. 
The numerous organizations already 
formed will probably seize opportuni- 
ties neglected in the past. In this 
connection, too, possibly many of the 
arrangements effected by the Cana- 
dian War Mission at Washington will 
be found to have lasting values and 
business connections thus established 
as a result of the mission may be 
looked to as having a degree of per- 
manency. In the early months of 
1918 it will be recalled that a Cana- 
dian Commission composed of pro- 
minent Canadians visited the United 
States to study industrial and com- 
mercial conditions. Who will ques- 
tion the possibilities of these mission- 
aries? 

An interesting after-the-war propo- 
sition is the proposed permanent_in- 
dustrial exposition to be located in the 
mammoth Grand Central Palace in 
New York City. Canada has been in- 
~ited to place exhibits indicating her 
potentialities and probably will do so. 
One of the men of the syndicate, now 
owners of the Grand Central Palace. 
is that well known, Canadian business 
man, Sir John Carson, C.B., of Mont- 
real. 

American Faith 

American bankers have the utmost 
faith in Canada, a faith that is solidly 
based upon what Canada has done in 
the past and of what Canada is doing 
in the present. The Guaranty Trust 
Company, one of the most influential 
banking institutions of the United 
States, has made an analysis of Can- 
ada’s economical position and offering 
a forecast for the future, says: 

“Canada will move forward to a 
aew and unassailable ‘position among 
the manufacturing and trading na- 
tions of the world.” 

Canada’s war record above all 
things has drawn the attention and 
admiration of America. Rokert Lan- 
sing, U. S. Secretary of State, speak- 
ing at the last annual dinner of the 
New York Bar Association. said: “I 
have known for twenty-five years 
Canada and many of Canada’s public 
men, and I have felt frequently in the 
past that they have envied their bic 
neighbor to the south. To-day Ameri- 
cans envy the splendid record made by 
Canada.” — 

U. S. Capital for Canada 

United States’ investments in Can- 
ada approximate $1.272.850,000 ac- 
cording to statistics which have been 
compiled in a booklet dealing with 
Canada’s potentialities and recen 
issued by the New York agen¢y of the 


be d as follows: 


In the early months of peace | 


Union Bank of Canada. These may 
classified : 


500 branch firms (average invest- 
men $300,000) 

Gov’t., Municipal and Corporation 
bonds (1905-13) 

Gov’t., Municipal and Corporation 
bonds (1913-17) 

Insurance company investments. 

B.C. mills and timber 

B.C. mines 

B.C. land transactions 

Prairie Provinces’ land transac 
tions 

City and town properties 

Maritime Province investments . 

Industrial investments, miscel- 
* laneous 

Prairie Provinces’ 
mines .... 

Agricultural implement firms .. 

Packing plants 

Theatrical enterprises 

Fox Farms (Prince Edward Isld.) 


$ 150,000,000 


123,743,000 


94,276,000 
75,000,000 
62,000,000 
60,000,000 


41,000,000 
20,000,000 
13,125,000 


12,200,000 


10,500,000 
9,250,000 
6,750,000 
3,500,000 
1,000,000 


$1,272,850,000 


fi 
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* The Community of Interest 

H. Parker Willis, until just recently 
secretary of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington, D.C., is one of 
those outstanding American thinkers 
who believe that the outcome of the 
present community of action and in- 
terest will be even more fully estab- 
lished. .Mr.- Willis gives his opinion 
as follows: “The community of in- 


terest developed during the war should | JAPAN AND RUSSIA 


result in a similar common relation- 
ship after the end of the contest. In- 
vestment of American capital in Can- 
ada, even larger than in the past, may 
be expected, for it will fall to the lot 
of Canada and the United States, act- 
ing jointly, to supply for a consider- 
able period the urgent need for food 
materials, and many classes of manu- 
factures which will make themselves 
felt in Europe immediately after the 
return of peace. Every country which 


impaired in its productive power by 
the war will ke called upon for larger 
contributions to the rehabilitation of 
the world, but these contributions wili 
necessarily be drawn more -heavily 
from Canada and the United States 
because they will be able to work 
more closely together because of the 
similar character of their population 
and of banking and business habits. 
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The United States as the richer and 
larger country of the two will be call- 
ed upon to supply capital to Canada 
for her own development when that 
period of joint contribution to the 
needs of others shall have passed and 
a succeeding period of intensive home 
See shall have set in, as it 
will.” 


Slav Nation Must be Revived as a 
Factor in Balance of Power 


Marquis Okuma writes in the Tokyo 
Taikan: “With the collapse of Russia 
and*the subsequent extinction of the 
Eastern front, the Central Powers 
were free to concentrate their military 
forces on the Western front. If Rus- 
sia could recall her scattered 10 mill- 
ion officers.and men to her colors and 


has not been directly devastated or ; mobilize them on the Eastern front, 


Germany would be obliged to divide 


her forces in the West and to send part 
of them back to the Russian frontier. 
Further, if the allied army in the West, 
now possessing the initiative, and mill- 
ions of the reestablished Russian 


troops in the East were to attack the 


Central Powers at the same time, it 
would mean the inevitable surrender 
of the latter. 


lO SERVICE STORES 
YOU SOLVE YOUR SYSTEM PROBLEMS 


Stretching across the breadth of the Dominion, from Halifax 
to Vancouver, is a chain of “Office Specialty” Service Stores, each manned 
by a corps of system experts—men who make filing systems their business 
and study—who individually possess a wealth of experience gained through 
contact with huridreds of system problems in every kind of business. 


These system experts render you a person- 


alized, on-the-ground service. 


They come pre- 


pared to analyze your present filing or office 


system. And 
provements on 


from this analysis suggest im- 
it (if any are possible.) Or, if 


the present condition of your system warrants it, 
they will lay before you tentative plans for a 
complete and more efficient system. 


In the large business centres of the Domin- 
ion these system representatives are no further 


from you than 


the other end of your telephone. 


And the service they render césts you nothing. 


Backing up 


and making possible the 


effectiveness of these centres of system is our 


central System 


Department. Into this depart- 


ment’ constantly filter reports on myriad sys- 
tems—maybe from Montreal a new Sales Re- 
cord system installed for a wholesale furrier— 
or from Hamilton a Cost System worked up 


THE OFFICE SPECIALTY MFG. CO 
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Home Office 


for a steel company. Reports of 
are classified and transmitted to 
Store in the hope that they may 
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“In a vast country such as Russia 
is Japan can no more expect to send 
a powerful force beyond the Urals than 
can the United States; but the impor. 
tant fact is overlooked that 10 million 
Russian soldiers, who formerly fought 
on the Eastern front, still exist, a)- 
though they are scattered. It is both 
easy and practicable to call them to. 
gether and to reorganize them, and the 
Allies could supply officers to organize 
the Russians, or they could send some 
30,000 soldiers to be brigaded among 
them. The chief burden to be should. 
ered by the Allies in the work of re. 
demption would lie in the supply of 
munitions. 


“Sooner or later Russia will be re 
stored of her own accord, but the lapse 
of time in the revival will be assidu- 
ously exploited by Germany. Russia 
must be revived by all means, for the 
downfall of the Slav nation will decid. 
edly shatter the ‘balance of power’ 
which has been maintained by the co- 
existence of the Anglo-Saxons, Ger- 
mans, the Latin race, Americans 

, Japanese and Slavs. We should not 
allow the war, which has already cost 
enormous sacrifice of lives and wealth, 
| to end in a.truce, with the probability 
,of another war breaking out at any 
| moment.” 


these systems 
each Service 
prove of use 


and benefit in helping btisiness men in widely 
separated territories solve similar filing prob- 


lems. 


This service we are rendering is finding 


great favor. 


Business men like and appreciate 


it. And we, too, find that it is mutual and 
profitable, on the theory that business comes 


where service starts, 


And in these times when more work has 
to be performed by depleted staffs it is proving 


of value in more ways than one 


If you can use it—please do. If there’s 
undue pressure of work on your shortened staff, 
here’s mayke the relief you want. Telephone 
or write to our nearest Service Store ‘for a sys- 


tem _representativé to call. 


Filing Equipment Stores at: 
Toronto Montrea) Ottawa Halifax Hamilton (Winnipeg Regina Edmonton Calgary Veiitieeter 


MPANY, LIMITED 


Canada 
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WORLD CHANGES--Economical Develop- 


ments in the Great Upheaval. — 


What Another Year of War Has Meant to the Forces Which 
Govern Industry of the Universe—The Outlook for Europe During 
Reconstruction Stage—Agriculture, Industry, Prices, Currency, 


Trade and Other 


Important Factors 


By PROFESSOR JAMES MAVOR, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Toronto. 


[| ventured upon some speculations 

concerning the economical situa- 
tion on the conclusion of the war. At 
that time I did not anticipate and 
did not suggest that the struggle 
would be otherwise than prolonged, 
even although even then the tradi- 
tional invincibility of German mili- 
tary power had been discounted by 
the inability of the German armies to 
carry their successive offensives to 
a decisive issue. I ventured to point 
out that at the close of the war the 
financial situation of the Central 
Powers would not only be for them a 


I! this journal, in November, 1916, 


prime factor, but would be an im- 
in the general 
I pointed out 
also that German industrial, com- 
mercial, and private capital bad been 
heavily engaged to provide the suc- 
cessive war loans, probably -to the 
extent of one-half, and that a further 
absorption of these resources would 
result in the paralysis of German 
economic life on the conclusion of 


the war, apart altogether from any 
a] eee et 


portant consideration 
finance of the world. 


indemnities or “reparations” 
might be imposed on Germany by 
the Allies. 

During the two years which have 
elapsed since then, Germany has 
further increased not only her in- 
ternal debt—that is, her debt to her 
own people—but her external debt in 
respect to her obligations for the de- 
struction of allied and neutral ship- 
ping, for the destruction of Belgian 
and French coal mines, and for the 
damage created by her troops in re- 
tiring through France and Belgium. 
Numerous German economists dur- 
ing the past two years have insisted 
that unless Germany could obtain 
large indemnities from the Allies, or 
unless it were possible to increase 
her foreign commerce greatly be- 
yond the point which it had reached 
before the outbreak of war, the coun- 
try must become hopelessly bankrupt. 

There can now be no doubt that 
dwing to the gre&t military predomin- 
ance of the Allied powers these 
powers are in a position to force the 
payment of indemnities by’ Germany 
and to restrict. if need be, the growth 
of German external commerce. 

This situation has, however, been 
to some extent modified by two im- 
portant circumstances. The first is 
the collapse of Russia and the con- 
trol which Germany has already been 
able to effect over a large part of 
her economical resources. The second 
is the isolation of Turkey from Ger- 
many together with the conquest 
from Turkey of Mesopotamia, Pale- 
stine, and a portion of Syria, and the 
separation of Arabia from the Turk- 
ish Empire. These two circumstances. 
one at least temporarily favorable to 
Germany in respect to the addition 
of a'large part of the available econ- 
omic resources of Russia to those of 
Germany; and the other unfavorable 
in respect to the elimination from 
German calculations of gains antici- 
pated from German development of 
Asia Minor and from the Baghdad 
Railway. 

Germany Looks To Russia 

The events of the past few months 
have practically deprived Germany of 
any hope of compensating herself for 
her war expenditure from the West- | 
ern Powers. Yet she evidently ex- | 
pects to gain compensation through | 
her control of Russia. It remains to 
be seen whether the Western Powers 
will permit Germany to retain this 
control. If they do, it is evident 
that Germany will be able to recover 
quickly from the economical depres- 
sion into which the war has plunged 
her; but if they insist. successfully 
Upon the denunciation of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty and upon the elimina- | 
tion of all that it implies, then the’ 
resources upon which Germany could‘ 
draw for the purpose of effecting her, 
speedy rehabilitation are not obvious. : 
How far her industrial, commer- 
cial, and private capital has been 
diminished is very difficult at the 
present moment to ascertain, but nine 
forced war loans must have dimin- 
ished it most seriously. The last loan 
has not been successful Indee?. with 
& great deal of energy the loan has 
yielded up till the present somewhat 
less than one-third of the amount of 
the subscription for the new French 
oan during the first fortnight of 
October. 

It is very clear that the effect 
upon the general situation of the 

kruptey of Germany in so far as 
her internal obligations are con- 
cerned, has long been discounted. The 
repudiation of the German debt and 
the collapse of German commercial 
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GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT MEDDLE WITH ECONOMIC 
-FORCES 


In concluding the article in THE FINANCIAL POST for 
November 4, 1916, I ventured upon the following which I think 


. 


requires to be emphasized once 


more:— 


“The community is most seriously benefited when the govern- 


ment turns thrifty, and when it 


abstains from expenditure which 


might be tolerated in prosperous times; but in critical times is 


a public menace. 


The net conclusion of these con- 


siderations is that the equilibrium of capital, and therefore also 


of wages, prices, and other elements, must be disturbed during 


and probably for. at least one year after, the war. 
governments of the various countries can make up their minds 
to keep their hands off the money market and to refrain from 
meddling with the economic forces in other ways, these forces 
will quite speedily restore the economic equilibrium. 
other hand, governments and members of governments continue 
to be obsessed with the idea that they have been endowed with 
| the power to alter the climate and the orbit of the earth, and human 


nature, they may inflict much 


otherwise effect any results. 





But if the 


If, on the 


unnecessary suffering and dis- 


illusion upon the people- whose servants they are, they cannot 
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Europe or America. The mark would {capita as compared with the amount 


| fall heavily, no doubt, but there would 
be no transactions.. If, however, in 
addition to this financial ruin, a 
heavy indemnity. were imposed upon 
Germany in the form of an annual 
payment or otherwise, the effect of 
that payment upon the European ex- 
changes would be in proportion to 
the amount of it and in-relation to 
the manner of its payments. If the 
amount were very great, as in justice 
it ought to be; it would be necessary 
to arrange for the larger part of it 
te be paid in such a way and at such 
times as would cause the least dis- 
turbance to the rates of exchange. 

This is of itself so complicated a 
question that I do not feel inclined 
te discuss it at the present moment. 
My only reason for referring to it 
is that upon the peace arrangements 
in this connection will depend a great 
deal of the financial equilibrium of 
base future. Only the most careful 
and judicious- planning of these terms 
can enable the world to avoid serious 
commercial crises of a hith deere? 
| Of frequency. Assuming the employ- 
ment of adequate technical skill and 
a reasonable amount of intelligence 
in financial policy, it is possib'e tc 
form some forecast of the interna- 
| tional trade situation on the conclu- 
sion of the war. 


Post War Tariffs f 

A year ago in this paper I dis- 
cussed the problem of _ post-war 
tariffs, and I need not further allude 
to it except to point out a curious 
expression which certainly requires 
elucidation, in President Wilson’s four- 
teen “necessary elements” of world 
peace. This expression is found in 
the third point—‘Removal of all 
economic barriers and establishment 
of equality of trade conditions among 
the nations consenting to peace and 
associating themselves for its main- 
tenance.” It would not be wise at 
the moment to embark on a discus- 


‘sion of this complicated question, but 


the character of future trade rela- 
tions must depend very largely upon 
the manner in which this expression, 
“removal of economic barriers,” is in- 
terpreted. It might be interpreted in 
such a way as to insure to the bene- 
fit of great industrial countries and 
to tend to rrevent the growth of 
industry in countries now predomin- 
antly agricultural. In short, it would 
be a policy highly favorable to Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and the United 
States, and probably unfavorable to 
Canada and countries similarly situ- 
ated. -Of course, all would depend 
upon the interpretation of It. 


The general trade conditions after 
the war, tariffs and abnormalities in 
exchange arising from the payment 
of indemnities or otherwise being left 
out of account, may probably be 
characterized in the following way: 
; 1. The people of the Central Em- 
|pires will have very slender purchas- 


‘ing power for many years, and this 
' apart altogether from any question 
ie an indemnity payable by them. 

2. The people of all countries have 
| been obliged during the war to habit- 
‘uate themselves to economy, and 
imany of them will not immediately 
relax their economical habits. 

3. The universal pressure of taxa- 
tion will diminish the amount of an- 
‘nual net income available for pur- 
|poses of expenditure for personal 
consumption as well as expenditure 
| for maintenance or increase of pro- 
‘duction. . 

These three conditions-must result 
in a diminution of demand—that is 


to say, 






ee 
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the diminution of demand perlof the same character, by 


of it before the outbreak of the war. 

On the other hand, certain circum- 
stances must contribute to an in- 
crease of demand, comparing the 
post-war period with the pre-war 
period. The destruction in France 
and Belgium, not to speak of that in 
Serbia, Roumania, Poland, etc., must 
be, at least in some measure, made 
good by someone. The amount of 
that destruction has been very vari- 
ously calculated, and the amount 
which would be necessary to defray 
the cost of restoration has been vari- 
ously calculated also. I need not go 
into the figures, but shall merely 
point out that the moment the Bel- 
gian people return to the desolated 
areas, houses must be built by them 
or for them and the cut threads of 
their economic life must be tied up 
again either by them or for them. 

The property which they have lost 
had been accumulated by them’ or 
their ancestors for a long period of 
years. Towns, such as Ypres, Noyon, 
and Soissons, which have been almost 
destroyed, had in them buildings used 
as dwelling houses, parts of which 
dated from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. These dwellings, built and 
paid for ages ago, involved compara- 
tively little annual expense to their 
owners, and constituted a tangible in- 
heritance from the past. Now the 
towns which had been gradually built 
during nearly a thousand years, have 
to be rebuilt at once. 

The immediacy of the requirement 
constitutes a great part of the prob- 
lem. The very fact that the people 
are there on the spot under tempor- 
ary shelter, or even without shelter, 


is very embarrassing unless they 
themselves undertake the actual 
building of their own houses. Even 


then the materials must be brought 
to them at a time when materials 
are scarce and dear. Still, the neces- 
sity of restoration involves an acute 
cemand, for building materials espe- 
cially, of great magnitude. However, 
this reconstruction is financed, 1t 
must be financed, because the people 
must be sheltered, either by houses 
put up for them in their own locali- 
ties, or vast institutions must be built 
for them elsewhere. The inconven- 
ience and inexpediency of the alter- 
native is obvious. We may expect, 
then, a great demand for light struc- 
tural iron, for lumber, manufactured 
doors and windows, furniture for 
these, and the like. 
Arranging the Credits 

Since the restoration would prob- 
ably have to be carried out to the 
orders of the Allied governments, the 
campensation being afterwards paid! 
by Germany, there would be no diffi- 
culty about credits and the demand 
for these materials would therefore 
be an effective, immediate, and large 
demand. The replacement of dam- 
aged machinery in Belgian and 
French industrial towns would also 
have to be accomplished in the same 
manner. 

Reparation in Poland, Galicia, Ser- 
bia, and Roumania stands on a some- 
what different footing. Excepting 
as regards the industrial towns of 
Lodz, Warsaw, and Minsk, and the 
coal mines of south-western Poland, 
which may have been damaged, most 
of the devastation which has been 
committed has been devastation of 
exceedingly poor houses — houses, 
that is, built of wood and-clAy. En- 
ormous riumbers of these haye been 
destroyed and must be repladd. But 
if this means replacement by houses 
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ulation themselves, 
aspects of it are different and not so|ture. It is possible that owing to the 
serious, although the social aspects|furor for economy, the French trades 
of it, though not insuperable, are ex-| which supply articles of luxurious 
tremely perplexing. {consumption for all the world may 
be affected. On the other hand, ex- 

France and Prohibition 


perience seems -to suggest that the 
As regards the economic condition| Wie distribution of wealth which 
of the European countries not devas-|28 undoubtedly taken place during 
tated by war, but nevertheless suf-|the war may enlarge the area of this 
fering from the effects of war, the luxurious consumption very consid- 
situation in France is perhaps the|°t@bly. French boots, French gloves, 
most serious. It happens that the|2"4 even French millinery, may now 
most important product of. French be sought after by numerous groups 
agriculture and industry is wine, and|°f People who have gained economt- 
wine has been placed under a ban|°!ly by the war and who formerly 
in-a large part of the area formerly| eT Not consumers of such commodi- 
affording the greater number of|*ies 8s made in France. 
consumers external to France. If the ‘ England’s Position 
prohibition of French wines, includ-| fngland must find herself on the 
ing champagne, is sustained in the 
United States and in Canada, the 
French.wine trade, which occupies a 
large part of the industrial and agri- 
cultural population of the North of 
France, must be seriously diminished, 
whereas if Great Britain follows the 
example of the United States and 
Canada it will be entirely ruined. 
The wine consumers of Russie 
have been eliminated by the Bolshe- 
viki, through deprivation of their 
property or their lives or both, while 
in Germany the economical depres- 
sion of the immediate future must 
result in the practical cessation of 
the consumption of foreign wines. 
Thus France will find herself at the 
conclusion of the war in a much less 
favorable position for her economi- 
cal recovery than she was at the con- 
clusion ofthe Franco-Prussian war 
in 1870-71. 


It is unnecessary to point out that 
to a certain extent Germany, other 
things being equal, must suffer 
through the absence of demand for 
Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, will also suffer in the same 
way. The cultivation of wine will, of 
course, remain in‘these countries for 
local consumption, and wine there 
will be exceedingly cheap, unless, as 
has occurred occasionally in indus- 
tries placed under the same disad- 
vantages, it ceases to be profitable 
to make wine at all, in which case 
the whole of the industry of the|~ 
population devoted to the manufac-| 
ture of wine will have to be altered. 


France must encounter the trans- 
formation of her industry from mu- 








































journey of Toronto. 


to the settler for buying and selling. 











conditions? 


the financial| nition making to normal manufac- 


conclusion of the war in the position 


HOMESTEADS 


IN THE BANNER HOME PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


20,000,000 Acres of the Finest Agricultural Land in Canada 
Waiting for You in the Northern Part of Ontario 


Think of it! Homesteads available at 50 cents per acre—close to railroads 
—close to markets—close to civilization and attending advantages. 


Land of opportunity—you can make yourself a home within a short day’s 


Land lies in one of the best belts of Canada, along the TEMISKAMING 
AND NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY, which has connections with the 
G.T.R., C.P.R., C.N.R., and C.G. Rys., thus bringing the settlers within easy 
reach of the profitable markets of the continent and Europe. 


Prosperous towns, growing into cities; in this way local markets available 


You may have a happy home and 2 fertile farm at 50 cents per acre in 
your own home Province of Ontario—why, then, go far afield for these ideal 


Exhibits of the products and of he possibilities of production of New 
Ontario’s land have been shown at Cenada’s National and other Expositions, 
so that it is now known as Canada’s lend of produetion. 


of a country that has enormously in- 
creased its potential productive pow- 
ers, but has for the time being dim- 
inished seriously its material and fin- 
ancial reserves. Undoubtedly Great 
Britain. will recover very rapidly 
from the consequences of the war ex- 
cepting from those consequences in- 
volved in the death of so large a 
number of her young and vigorous 
people. Yet, Nature has a way of 
restoring even losses of this kind, 
for it is a usual experience of all 
countries that the birth rate goes up 
sharply after a great war. Yet human- 
ity is a slow crop; eighteen or twenty 
years must elapse for an increase in 
the bigth rate to have an effect upon 
production. 


Undoubtedly the war and its con- 
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THE DOMINION LIFE 


Assurance Company 


of Waterloo, Ontario 


urges every policyholder to 
Buy a 
Victory Loan 
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A SOUND Investment 
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Not only land of agriculture, but embraces large and rich mineral belts 
from which annually millions of dollars of gold.and silver are mined. 

















Learn More of This Land of Plenty by Sending for Free Booklet to 
George W. Lee, Commissioner and General Agent, North Bay, Ont. 


TEMISKAMING & NORTHERN ONTARIO 
RAILWAY COMMISSION 


Executive Offices: 56 Church Street, TORONTO, Ontario 














Largely Through Ex 
Much of the Labor, 


"THE FINANCIAL POST 


LABOR Shortage of Man-Power Has Been 
: Prime Factor in Labor Market 7 


cessive Wage Demands and Unreliability of 
Cost of All Work is Unreasonably High, 


Guarantees of Delivery Are Impossible to Maintain and Produc- 
tion is Much Less Than it Should be. 


By JAMES G. MERRICK, Secretary Toronto Employers’ Association. 


since the last report in 1917 has} activity. 


Ts: labor situation in Canada| caused a cessation of manufacturing 


followed practically the same 


The advocacy of certain of the more 


lines as were noticed during that year.| temperate workmen of remaining in 
There has been, however, an expansion] the situation in which they have been 


of business with a curtailment in the] trained and in which 


they must look 


supply of skilled workers. Many of] for their future livelihood has had but 
these skilled workers have been claimed | the scantest consideration from work- 
by the army while.a certain proportion] men who eagerly quit their regular oc- 
have deserted their regular employ-| cupation and have been venturing in 


ment for other kinds of work, which, 
in their estimation, aré more profitable. 
At the same time there has been a cer- 
tain wastage through death and re- 
tirement. Manufacturing enterprises 
have been very hard put to it to keep 
their labor contented and all industries 
are working short-handed. There has 
been no dearth of orders but great diffi- 
culty in producing goods, mainly on 
account of shortage of man-power. 


More Female Help Used 


Female help has been more ex- 
tensively used during 1918 than was 
shown in employment during. 1917. 
Many industries have trained girls for 
lighter employments and the experi- 
ment has proved on the whole very 
satisfactory although the same produc- 
tion has not been reached through 
female help. 

Employers in all lines have been 
faced with many perplexing problems 
in their estimates on tendering, entire- 
ly through their inability to gauge 
what the demands of labor will be in 
the more or less immediate future. 
Wages have been mounting with al- 
most incredible rapidity and con- 
tracts undertaken six months ago with 
indications of material profits have 
been reduced to a loss before comple- 
tion. Many manufacturers, particu- 
larly in the metal trades have been 
faced with such incessant demands, in- 
dividually and collectively, that they 
have been compelled to face strikes in 
order to reduce the wage-increases to 
within reasonable limits. During the 


many situations which have added 
nothing to their efficiency and which 
after the war will make them less de- 
sirable gid useful producers in the 
field in which they will be compelled 
to seek their livelihood. : 
After-the-War Outlook 


It has been maintained by many, and 
very fondly by the very workers who 
are constantly clamoring for higher 
wages than the highest, that these good 
times are to continue with the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. This viewpoint has 
been shared by a certain few who are 
not students of history and have but 
little regard for economics. It does 
not require an exhaustive study to 
determine what will be the position of 
Canadian labor on the termination of 
the war. It is only necessary to look 
at our pre-war trade both imports and 
and exports and to look at the statis- 
tics of exports in 1918. 


Exports from Canada 
1914. 


Mines $59,039,054 
Fisheries . ....- 20,623,560 
Forests 42,792,137 
Animals, etc. .. 53,349,119 
Agriculture. .. . 198,220,029 
Manufactures . . 57,443,452 
Miscellaneous . 121,088 


$431,588,439 $1,540,027,788 


1918. 
$73,760,502 
* $2,602,151 
51,899,704 
172,742,081 
567,713,534 
636,602,516 
4,706,250 


It will be noticed from these figures 
that the increase has been made almost 
entirely in three classes, -viz., animals 
and their produce, agriculture and 
manufactures. Of these increases, 
agriculture shows approximately 275 


produce, these exports have risen by 
about $120,000,000 in the four years. 
This increase in the value of exports 
has been arrived at through the same 
process as was reached in agriculture, 
viz. excessive demand, a close market 
and a corresponding increase in prices 
with little or no competition practically 
speaking. With the cessation of war 
animal products from adjacent neutral 
European countries and from South 
American countries will have a strong 
counteracting effect upon livestock 
prices. As soon as the depleted stock 
of animals in the various countries 
have reached comparatively normal 
levels, Canada will revert to within | 
pre-war limits of export. 

Wage Decline Inevitable _—| 


must always remember that Canada 
will only be one of many more import- 
ant nations in identically the same pos- 
ition and that our recovery will not 
depend on our own efforts but that 
our conditions will be dominated by the 
general economic’ condition in both 
European and American countries. 


Future of Female Labor 


I have been asked as to what effect 
after-war conditions will have on the 
employment of female labor, I am of 
the opinion that female labor will be 
more largely employed after the war 
than was the case under pre-war con- 
ditions. There has been no lesson that 
has been so well demonstrated as that 
female labor can accomplish many 
things which were heretofore regarded 
as impossible largely through the lack 
of opportunity of employment. © In 
branches of labor in which this class of 
labor has proved satisfactory, it is 
likely it will be maintained. In many 
branches where necessity has com- 
pelled its employment, it will be dis- 
continued because its employment is 
unprofitable, changeable and fluctuat- 
ing in production. Before the war 
there was very strong opposition by 
men in certain employments to permit- 
ting female labor being employed in 


The loss in revenue from these vari-| their trade. Many of these barriers 
ous present sources of employment will} have been broken down by the war, but 
be the determining factor in the fixing| they may be re-established afterwards 
of wages for after-war work. With) if labor can maintain, as is likely, its 
the falling-off of high profits obtained | dominant influence. It is impossible to 
through the sale of the different com-| foretell with any degree of certainty 
modities which have bulked so largely | the area.that will be covered by female 
in our trade returns will follow an} labor after the war but I am strongly 
immediate decline in wages and ina-| of the opinion that it will be more 
bility to employ a proportionate num-| largely employed and better paid than 
ber of workpeople. The large class| at any period before the war. 
who will be thrown on the market will commencement 


be reduced from purchasers of thecom-| PROSPERITY FOR PACKERS 
modities which they themselves manu- 


factured or which they enabled others| Normal Conditions Should Open Up 
to manufacture, to the position of non- Big .Foreign Demand 

purchasers. The outcome will be that Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
the loss of their buying-power will re-| Wilson & Co., anticipates a long 
sult in a still further curtailment of the period o funinterrupted prosperity for 
demand onindustry. It will take in! the packing industry under after-war 
my estimation a long period before conditions. Mr. Wilson conferred in 
normal conditions are arrived at. We New York with leading bankers re- 


garding financing, which company 
has under consideration owing to 
heavy monetary requirements attend- 
ant upon tremendous volume of busi- 
ness now being handled. 


- “Restoration of normal conditions,” 
said Mr. Wilson to a representative of 
Dow, Jones! & Co., “will open the 
flood-gates to an unprecedented de- 
mand for meat from foreign countries 
which will sweep into the United 
States as the single available source 
of supply. Even the Scandinavian 
countries, which in pre-war years 
were able to export meat products, 
have been stripped of their livestock 
resources and must turn to this coun- 
try for replenishment. 

“As a result of the scarcity of ship- 
ping tonnage and the many other dif- 
ficulties incident to the war, Europe 
has received. only a small percentage 
of its meat requirements and is eager 
to enter the American markets on an 
enormous scale. Fortunately, the 
United States has responded to the 
call of the Food Administration. Our 
herds of breeding. cattle are larger 
than ever before, consequently pro- 
duction of meat supplies has been 
greatly increased. In view of the 
prospective demand, however, I can- 
not foresee lower meat prices in the 
near future.” 


TRADE AFTER THE WAR 


An _ Interesting Memorandum by 
English Chamber of Commerce 
American economists and students 
of finance and markets will be pro- 
foundly interested in a report made to 
the Department of Commerce by U. S. 
Consul E. Haldeman Dennison, at Bir- 
mingham, Eng., which says in part: 
“A special committee of the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce has 
prepared a memorandum on the ques- 
tion of financial risks attached to the 
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the whole, there does not at present 
exist a financial inability to hold trad. 
ing stocks, such inability will exist af. 
ter the war to a considerable degree. 
even as regards the restricted quan. 
tities of stocks that are likely to be 
obtainable. Further: 


“Taking trade as a whole, there wil] 
be serious depression after the war, 
owing to many factors which wil] 
operate. This depression will be great, 
immediate, and will continue for g 
long period. It will particularly af. 
fect the luxury trades. Among the 
reasons for this opinion are: The 
government will immediately cance} 
the munition contracts; there wil! be 
a considerable shortage of tontiage 
and a serious lack of railway facilities, 
owing to inadequacy of rolling stock, 
etc.; much dislocation of trade and in. 
dustry will be experienced during de. 
mobilization ; trade organization, which 
was proceeding, will necessarily be de- 
layed, pending the settlement of satis. 
factory relations between employers 
and employed; and much time will be 
occupied by works and factories in 
changing over from the production of 
munitions of war to the production of 
articles of peaceful commerce.” 


“With regard to remedies or pallia- 
tives, the committee makes the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


“A certain amount of control, both 
in the, price and in the distribution of 
materials and commodities, will be de 
sirable and necessary at the close of 
the war, but this should be withdrawn 
at the -earliest possible moment. 
Treasury restrictions on the issue of 
new capital should be removed. Divi- 
dends should not be limited. Anti- 
dumping legislation should be enacted, 
providing at least for an additional 
customs duty equal to the difference 

| between the invoice price for export 
| and the fair home market value in the 
;exporting country. A certain portion 
of the excess-profifits duty now taken 
by the government should be placed to 


holding of ‘trading stocks after thereserve for the purchase and holding 


war. 


The report states that while, onof trading stocks after the war. 
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Fe wert, men t 


latter part of the year, both manufac-| per cent.; animals and their produce, 
turers and employers have been ap-| 300 per cent. and manufactures 1,350 
pealing-to the government to fix, if pos-| per cent. 


tempting to work out a d 
gram for the _ restoration 
commercial and financial 


sible, stable conditions under which it 
will be possible‘to estimate on con- 
tracts. So far no solution of the prob- 
lem has been reached. As a makeshift 
both sides have appealed to arbitration 
boards to settle outstanding differ- 
ences. The awards made by these 
boards are, however, liable to cause and 
have caused great complexities in in- 
dividual establishments where awards 
in connection with one branch of em- 
ployment are at variance with the 
awards made in other branches. Re- 
lief through appeal to the War Labor 
Board has not yet been made apparent 
owing to the fact that there are only 
two precedents established by this 
’Board governing industries, 


Obstacles to Production 


The situation so far as the manu- 
facturer is concerned at present is as 
follows: Largely through excessive 
wage demands and unreliability of 
labor, the cost of all work is unreason- 
ably high, guarantees of delivery are 
impossible to maintain, production is 
much less than it should be, all 
branches of labor refuse to be satisfied 
with wages or conditions, efficiency of 
labor is considerably diminished, a 
large number of men do not work fair- 
ly or honestly, a very large number of 
men, owing to high wages, do not work 
full time and many more move about 
from shop to shop without the slight- 
est consideration for the work they 
leave suddenly before it is finished. 
Strikes of men workjng on most vitally 
important war contracts occur at fre- 
quent intervals. Proper discipline in 
shops is extremely low because any at- 
tempt at correction results in men in- 
stantly leaving. 

In many shops where a common class 
of foreign labor is employed very seri- 
ous delay, inconvenience and loss is 
constantly occurring because these men 
come and go in droves, looking for the 
highest pay a: easiest job and with 
sublime indifference to the vital needs 
of production. There are shops in 
Tororto where these men change their 
situation between 20 and 30 per cent. 
a day. 

Paid Agitators Busy 


There wre paid agitators working in 
all the different trades who are taking 
the fullest advantage of the situation 
to organize their men in making con- 
stant demands and in threatening 
strikes and who declare strikes without 
the slightest consideration of the vital 
work on which they may be employed. 
; All these embarrassments of labor to 
industry have brought about a situa- 
tion which has threatened more than 
once during the past few months to 
result in a refusal by manufacturers 
to be burdened any further with un- 


The End of Munitions 

It cannot be disputed that on the 
cessation of war the munition con- 
tracts which alone run over $450,000,- 
000, will cease. It can hardly be dis- 
puted that the demand for Canadian 
made goods, which with difficulty 
reached an export value of $57,000,000 
in 1914, will revert to within an in- 
crease of probably $10,000,000 under 
normal conditions. This in itself will 
mean a reduction in our export trade 
by very close to $600,000,000, pretty 
nearly $200,000,000 more than our 
total export trade from all sources in 
1914. The loss of this profitable em- 
ployment will be the telling factor with 


| regard to the possibilities of payment 


of labor in industry after the war. The 
tremendous demand for munitions has 
created a corresponding great demand 
from all the allied industries and the 
cessation of munition orders will have 
a corresponding influence on dozens of 
other trades. The thousands of work- 
ers that have been drawn from every 
class of employment to work on muni- 
tions and subsidiary manufactures 
will be thrown on the market to be en- 
gaged at such wages as their efficiency 
and the demand for their services will 
dictate. I have not before me the num- 
ber that are employed in this produc- 
tion but it must run into very high 
figures. : 
Agricultural Production 


In connection with agriculture there 
is shown in the 1918 exports about 
$370,000,000 of an increase over 1914. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
there has been an increased acreage 
under cultivation but it is almost en- 
tirely due to the inflation of prices 
which raised dollar or lower wheat in 
1914 to $2.21 as the latest figure. It 
is true that there has been a consider- 
able increase in acreage but it is not 
acreage entirely that fixes exports but 
the question of favoring crop consider- 
ations. For the past two years there 
have been only fair crops and it is 
impossible for anyone to estimate how 
the situation will affect our basic indus- 
try, agriculture, after the conclusion 
of peace. It can however be assumed 
without much question that agricul- 
ture will suffer probably less decline 
than any other export that Canada has 
to look to for progress in trade. This 
is largely due to the fact that there 
will likely be comparatively low pro- 
duction in European countries for the 
next few years, while the advantageous 
position of Canada and the United 
States to the European market and the 
favorable consideration likely to be 
looked for from allied countries wi 
regard to buying orders will result 
the Canadian crop being advantageous. 
ly disposed of. eS, 


Lend Him A Hand 


armies to defeat the German armies strength- 
ened by the toil and sacrifice of the one hun- 
dred and fifty million people of Germany and 


Your hand—my hand 


_Every hand in the land stretched out to help 
him to VICTORY! That is the way that we 
are going to win this war. It is the only way 
we can win it. 


We are fighting a united German people 
Until every Canadian is backing the de in 


the trenches, until every hand in the land is 
stretched out to help, we cannot expect our 


‘Save for the VICTORY Loan. 


4 


her allies. 


This is a war of national resources, and 
everyone must add his share to Canada’s fight- 
ing strength if we are to make our superior 
resources count. Every hand in the land must 
be stretched out to help our boys if we would 
send them over the top to early and certain 


VICTORY. 


Invest in the VICTORY Loan. 
That is the way to lend a hand. That is the way to make a cre 


invincible for freedom and justice. 


Every bond bought now is a direct. fighting aid to this boy in the trenches in France. 


Lend Him a Hand! 
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PEACE PLANS---Leading Nations 
for Aggressive Trade Efforts 


Problems of Peace Are of Such Magnitude That They Require 
Serious Consideration, Even-Though End of Hostilities is Not 
Yet Definitely in Sight—Leading Citizens of the World Are Giving 
Thought to Questions of Industrial: Development 


Written for The Financial Post by FRANCIS H. SISSON, Vice-president Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. 


| Wise the Consular service. Better 














world, men and nations are 


Prev men throughout the{watchful eye for every chance to sell|/dustry, and in looking forward the 


the conviction that no matter how| gether more quickly and less ex- 
near or how far off peace may be, its} pensively than ever before. Inquiries 
known problems are of such magni-|are to be invited and answered, and 


Japanese Are Awake 
For the last three years Japan, in| jected to the exploitation easily pos- 


the Japanese are particularly well 
Prepare equipped to compete for this kind of 
business. 
Unprecedented profits have been 
earned by the shipping companies as 
a result of the increase in foreign 
trade, and the building of additional 
tonnage is going on at top speed. 
The close and necessary relation 
between adequate banking facilities 
and the expansion of foreign trade 
is recognized in the arrangements 
which the Japanese are making to 
have branch banks at every pom 
where their merchants touch. 


Australia’s Resources 
Australia is capable of industrial 


expansion on a great scale. Her na- 
tural resources have never been sub- 





British goods. The Department of} Canadian has combined the two as 
preparing for peace. Their| Overseas Trade is to undertake the| mutually dependent and contributive 
preparations are going forward in|bringing of buyer and seller to-|to the upbuilding of foreign trade. 


tude and importance as to require|by publications for general distribu-| common with other nations, especial. |" in lands well provided with rail- 


immediate consideration. 

To the solution of these problems 
every great nation of the world- is 
giving the thought of its most able 
men. Under the auspices of their 
governments, financiers, manufac- 
turers, traders, and workmen are be- 
ing organized for the purpose of in- 









Bank Amalgamations 


yestigating and reporting on what| By amalgamations they are concen-| by selling her own products to coun- 
will best serve to lift their respective| trating great reserves of capital up-| tries which formerly bought from 
enterprises out of the ruin of war.jon which to build a credit structure|Germany. Japan is making every ef- r 
adequate to the needs of the coming|fort to keep the buying world’s at-| of the country are being made. Close- 
formation and opinion shall havefyears. These amalgamations are|tention upon herself, and new enter-|ly related to these agricultural pro- 
been accumulated and organized it|significant of.the growing feeling| prises are constantly entering the; jects is the purpose to extend the 
that to win their way—or even to/| field formerly dominated by the Ger-| timber industry and sisal growing. ¢ n 
Because of. their initiative} It is the belief of the world, con-! operation with Government officials, 


When all the resultant mass of in- 


will be co-ordinated and will form the 


basis of policies which the govern-|survive—the peoples of the British| mans. 


tion and by confidential information,|ly the United States, has been bene- 
the whole industrial and commercial] fiting from Germany’s withdrawal turally an agricultural country, how- 
life of the empire is to be quickened.| from foreign trade. She has bene-|°Ve!. 2nd her plans for industrial ex- 
fited in the first place by being pansion will not be allowed to inter- 
The great British banks are aware| forced to find at home, or to produce! fre with her standard sources of 
of the demands that will be made| herself, the raw materials and fin-' Wealth. : 
upon them to finance this programme) ished products which Germany sup-| The output of beef products and 
of restoration and new developments.| plied, and again she has benefited,of butter and cheese is to receive 
stimulation under the Government’s 
plans for extending export business. 
Plans for enlarging the orchard areas 


roads and waterways. She is na- 


21 
leaders that Germany precipitated{ The plan was discussed for the 
the present war in order to establish! greater part of a year and finally 
an empire sufficiently extensive and | took shape in a law enacted last No- 
equipped to employ all the talents » | vember. The provisions of this law 
her people and to make the rest of | are interesting as showing the extent 
the world merely tributary to her|to which the Government intends to 
wealth and greatness. From that| keep its hands upon commerce after 
ideal the rulers of Germany have/the war. The fusion principle is be- 
never permitted their thoughts tojing applied to every phase of econo- 
wander. In the course of the last} mic life in Germany. There are am- 
four years they have been forced to| algamations to obtain raw materials, 
believe that their original method of | te improve transportation facilities 
attaining it would possibly have to}to develop home and foreign mar- 
be modified, but the idea of eceno-| kets, to foster commercial education 
mic domination, based upon the/and economic research. Wherever by 
primitive and absolutely false theory( any possibility the policy can be fol- 
of self-sufficiency, is still the very| lowed with advantage to the economic 
heart and core of their thought and/ life of the country as a whole, there 
aspirations. concentration appears. By this 
Germany’s Ambitions means there is being created a na- 
Much consideration was given to|tion-wide machine dominated by the 
the question by the Imperial Commis-| Imperial Government and _ wholly 
sary for transition economy before| amenable to its purposes. 


its functions were merged with All these plans for recalling the 
present Imperial Department of] prosperity which was so foolishly 
Economic Affairs and of the _ nine} thrown away in 1914 and for attain- 
separate sections. into which this de- ing that economic supremacy which 
partment is divided six are concerned} she now sees is no longer to be had 
with the study of them, each section by force of arms, indicate a persis- 
being assisted by committees of ex-|tence in the German mind of ab- 
perts for the various groups of ma-| solute satisfaction with the methods 
terials. which won for the Empire such a 

The restoration of the merchant] proud position in the business world 
marine is a problem to the solution|before the war. Their tactics have 
of which the ablest German econo |merely been developed for the con- 
mists and commercial leaders in en-| quest of greater laurels. The whole 
scheme is a challenge to the enter- 


ment are expected to adopt. Already}{Empire must draw claser together,| skill and their supply of cheap labor firmed by the confessions of her own have given a great deal of attention. prise of all nations. 


it is evident that’ some of these} socially, politically, and economically. | 
policies may shatter traditions and France and Italy 

ideals long adhered to, and will be While France has been so nobly 
bitterly opposed both by those whofabsorbed in war it is a further. mark 
live in the past and those who dream] of the enormous energy of which her 
of the future. Certain it is, however, people are capable that from the very 
that these problems of peace must be} beginning of her conflict her indus- 
solved and that nation that solves}trial and business leaders have kept 
them with the largest measure offever before them the likelihood of 
vision and practical insight will} period of intense competition after 
soonest get out of debt and resume a peace was proclaimed. With her 
prosperous career. War is now the} mines, her crops, her.skill in manu- 
supreme effort of the nations. After} facture, her future is exceptionally 
the war all will be concentrated no} bright. With plans: for increasing 
less vigorously on the work of re-fthe merchant navy go others for the 
construction. improvement of harbors. France has 
to-day no harbor where ships of the 
largest type can dock. Many avail- 
able places are being explored, and 
plans have in some cases been drawn 
for the enlargement of harbors and 
the reconstruction of ports. ~ Closely 
related is the plan to coordinate rail- 
roads and shipping lines. 

Whatever the war has cost, Italy’s 
men of affairs feel to-day that it has 
been worth while in awakening the 
country to a realization of what may 
be done through new methods and 
new associations to place Italy in the 
foremost ranks of _ international 
traders. To develop new methods of 
production and distribution, to form 
new relations through which to give 

5 2 a - Ethe largest measure of effectiveness 
plans now for giving permanent di- ; 
rection to all the energy, now tem- and the most aoe oe a pi 
porarily devoted to war work, that the ae sgt , . peepee 
will be released for other pursuits and ¢ ° ertility Pe h ~ ‘ae .™ ot 
when peace is proclaimed. These the object to sy ri SA = d 
plans are of tremendous import to financiers are giving all thought an 
the veonle of Great Britain, « anc | o™e?sy that can be spared from the 
ee rc ati i diate task of holding back the 
directly to the people of other nations. enone ; & 3 
The idea back of them is that, if the invader and preserving her nation- 
British Empire is to endure, there} @lity. : hi 
must be such a refitting of men and] The Government is very i adh 
industries to meet changed circum-fterested in the plans which manu- 
stances, and such a redirection of} facturers are making to turn their 
effort, as will insure the utmost de- reggie pan ~e huge | 
velopment of every resource. profits have been earned during the| 
A Remarkable Inventory war. * To foster preparations for in- 

In preparations for this intensive]ternational competition after the 
development of her resources, Great] war, the Government makes an al- | 
Britain is taking what is probably} lowance to manufacturers who invest 





























Britain’s Initiative 

Great Britain has approached her 
problems with an enthusiasm and a 
thoroughness in which there is both 
suggestion and inspiration. In spite 
of the difficulties involved in her 
world-wide possessions and their di- 
verse peoples, she is resolutely at- 
tempting to work out a detailed pro- 
gram for the restoration of her 
commercial and financial position. 
No secret is made of the fact that 
she expects a period of intense com- 
petition for the markets and the 
carrying trade of the world to follow 
the war, nor of her intention to be 
as fully prepared for it as possible. 

To that end it is proposed to make 


the most remarkable inventory ever}a certain portion of their profits in 
attempted. Under the general di-]new plants or in extensions. Exten- 
rection of the Ministry of Recon-| sions had to be made as a war mea-| 
struction, the Ministry of Munitions,] syre. In «making them the Italians/ 
Department of the Foreign Office and] availed themselves of every sugges- | 
Board of Trade and other govern-] tion that meant economy of labor and | 
mental agencies, nearly a hundred] materials in turning out the finished | 
committees are busy collecting infor-]| product. Now the desire for modern | 
mation regarding agricultural, min-} methods has seized the industrial | 
ing, industrial and commercial con-| mind and extensions of plant, “| 





ditions within the empire. sive development of resources and 


In addition the Department of} quantity production are to be ~~ 
Scientific and Industrial Research] tinued as peace policies. id 
has more than a score of committees,| Norway and Sweden are both, in| 
the names of which suggest that}the larger sense, undevéloped _coun-) 
searching for raw materials, their|tries. Both have made and intend | 
exploitation, and possible substitutes]to make great changes in the at 
for them will enter deeply into the] rangements . by which aa s | 
future plans of the empire. given to their economic life. g - 

With these arrangements for in-| ®t affected toward the ome per 
creasing the volume and improving] ®t only by & —: ace 
the’ quality of the things that can be] but also by & very — atta 
produced in the British Empire have| ™ent of the extent to w de- | 

datas country will participate in the de-| 
gone plans for building ‘up a great Russia, and of how} 
selling agency. The government has velopment of eae Pe made | 
created a new joint department of profitable to themesives can step- | 
the Foreign Office and the Board of| their geographical position as step-| 

Trade which is knowa as the Depart- ping stones into that country. | 
ment of Overseas Trades (develop- Canada’s Record and Hopes ey 
ment and intelligence). This body] If anything has been more surpris- 
controls the Board of Trade’s trade] ing than the bountifulness of Can-| 
commissioner service within the em-| ada’s response to the urgings of | 
pire and the Foreign Office’s Com-} patriotism it is the readiness with | 
mercial Attache Service in foreign] which ‘ner people have grasped its) 
countries. In other words, a single significance for the future. 
body is to control and coordinate the Her hopes for the future are mea- 
Sources of information in regard to] sured by the disproportion between 
those who have something to sell and| what she has done and what it was 
those who are ready to buy. The|thought she was capable of doing 

e Commissioner Service is to be} less than four years ago. 

Strengthened and enlarged, and like-} The output of steel products has 
more than doubled since the war be- 
men are to be sent out to] gan. Along with the manufactur-) 
corner of the world to keep aling has grown the shipbuilding in- 









Base Your Business on 
Dependable Equipment 


Air Compressors 
Asbestos Goods 
Belting 


Batteries 


Cable 


Chains accessories. 


Metals 


Aste Accewerien “Every branch of Canada’s prising equipment 
industrial activities depends oy-s«tviene out. 
on the use of machinery, Ps 


Pipe 


Boilers mechanical equipment OF Pianers 


; Plows 


Pneumatic Tools 


Chucks Presses 
Clenoe Whether you are a manufacturer, a 
‘ Propellers 
Coils contractor, a manufacturer's represen-' pyneys 
oo tative, a retailer or a jobber, Fairbanks- Pumps 
BRR Morse equipment can be used to Railway Equipment 
. . Reamers 
Dies advantage in your. business. | duaaeuune: 
Drills : . : 
SPE Inquire into the Fairbanks-Morse lines et ie 
é ‘ afety Valves 
Dump Cars before selecting new equipment or ..... 
Electric Equipment replacing old. Saws 
Engines : Scales 
Forges Our nearest office is your headquar- sccops 
eee ters for mechanical equipment. Shafting 
Gear Cutters Standpipes 
Gears ° Syphons 
Generators Th e C a na d 1 a n Tanks 


Greases and Oils 


Taps 


sige Fairbanks-Morse Co. ™* 
Hand Cars Limited Trucks 
Hangers Tubing 
eee “‘ Canada’s Departmental vee 


ee House for Mechanical 


Hydraulic Equip- 


ment 
Jacks Goods ’”’ 


Journals 


Lathes 
ST. JOHN 
TORONTO 
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OTTAWA 


SASKATOON CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


Vulcanizing 
Water Systems 
Windmills 


Wood Working 
Machinery 
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CHEAPEST POWER and GAS on the NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 


Big contrast with rates under Toronto Hydro---Holding gas prices down where others have advanced--- 
ency calls for munitions---Huge water power developments 


Able to meet all emerg 


- 


Working With Fuel Controller 


During the coal shortage of last winter the company 
through its unexcelled facilities for a supply of power was 
able to co-operate with the Fuel Controller, with the result 
that large quantities of coal were saved and many a coal plant 
was set aside and electric power substituted. One of the largest 
contracts was made with the Montreal Tramways Company, 
and arrangements are under way with the Civic Administra- 


tion of Montreal whereby its steam plant will be replaced 
through power being secured from the Montreal L. H. & P. 
Co. The gradual scrapping of the balance of the steam plants 
will mean a steady increase in business for the company. 


N THE proud record that Canada will hold for measuring up to the sudden and 
I pressing demands of war industries, the district of Montreal, and a company 
with which power development in that area is so intimately associated, the Mont- 
real Light, Heat & Power Consolidated, will have it written of them that they did 
their part well. Fortunate indeed was-it for the production of munitions in Canada 
on the call of our newest ally, the United States, that the efficiency of the Canadian 


plants already established could be 
backed up by a supply of power 
from the Montreal company that 
enabled them to accept ordets for 
scores of millions of dollars’ worth 
of shells. In the brief period of a 
few summer months the Montreal 
I. H. & P. Company was able to 
respond without delay, call upon 
its reserve, complete the connec- 
tions and start the machinery to 
work upon its war activity. No- 
where else in Canada, it is safe 
to say, could 30,000 horsepower have 
been furnished on such short notice, 
without crippling hundreds of other 
industries engaged in domestic 
manufacture. Yet this is what the 
Montreal Light Heat & Power Com- 
pany did during the summer and 
early fall, and still the call is for 
more, and still the company with its 
magnificent plants and f-r-sighted 
planning is equal to every occasion 
thet calls upon it. 


_ Playing Fair With Customers 


This was the test, and this was 
how it met it. And yet, throughout 
this testing time, it played the game 
so fairly with its regular customer 
householders, merchants, manufac- 
turers smal] and large, that even 
under the war strain of constantly 
increasing expenses, it has made no 
raise in the prices to power users 
yr electric lighting, or household 
rates for gas, and with greater jus- 
tice even than in times of peace can 
make the boast that it supplies elec- 
tricity "and gas at the cheapest rates 
of any concern on the North Am- 


erican Continent. 


Overcoming Obstacles 


This position in regard to low 
rates is all the more remarkab'e 
when the geographical and political 
conditions are taken into account. 
The company starts off under 2a 
heavy handicap in the matter of 
location of its plants, far away from 
the source of the most of the raw. 
materials that are subject to con- 
stantly increasing freight rates and 
customs duties, not to speak of vex- 
atious and costly delays in trans- 
portation. The climatic conditions. 
through the extreme cold of the 
winters and the troubles with fra- 
gile ice add to the difficulties of 
power generation and the necessity 
of providing for a surplus against 
a sudden cutting down of the su 
ply ordinarily available. Then, ac- 
cording to theory, the Montrea! 
company would have to face in 
competition in Canada the cheaper 
(%) operation of Government-owned 
generation and distribution in the 
neighboring Province of Ontario, 


position to the Government-owned was protected by a ramp made of the rock excavated from the canal. 


Standard Light & Power Company; Provincial Light, Heat & Power Company; 
Citizens’ Light, Heat & Power Company; Consumers Gas Company; and the 
Imperial Electric Company. ‘The amalgamation took place with Sir Herbert 
Holt as president, and from that time the company’s history is a steady record 
of improvements in the service: to the public, lower rates, and the financial 
strengthening of the company itself, a tribute to the theory that municipal service 
and corporate interests can advance hand to hand to mutual! advantage. 


The next event in connection with the company was the amalgamation with 
“Cedars” in 1916 under the name of the Civic Investment & Industrial Company, 
which continues for the period of 98 years under terms which are explained below. 
With the full contro] of this rapidly developing power producer the company 
placed itself in a splendid position to cover the increasing demands of the whole 
district, for in addition to the 104,000 horsepower furnished by five existing 
plants owned by the company, Cedar Rapids was generating 100,000 horsepower, 
and this past summer the compleéion of two units additional made available 
20,000 horsepower more, bringing the present total to over 225,000 h.p.,.and an 
ultimate development of over 300,000 h.p. At Cedars alone six extra units 
can be installed that would increase the plant’s capacity to 180,000 horsepower, and 
it is only a question of a comparatively short time before this development will 
be forced on the company. 


The other large source of supply for the Montreal L. H. & P. Co. is the 
Shawinigan Water & Power Company, which hands over nearly 60,000 h.p. The 
Chambly plant provides in addition 15,000 h.p.; the Lachine plant, 12,000; the 
Soulanges plant a similar amount, while the steam reserve plant has a capacity 
for 25,000 h.p. in time of emergencies, where severe weather interferes with the 
water plants, or a sudden call should come for a big increase that the water 
operated plants might not for the moment be able to furnish. This plant is 
valued at over $1,000,000 but naturally is not used except where absolutely neces- 
sary, as the cost runs much higher than water power generation. 


CEDAR RAPIDS COMPANY 


r : The chief source of power for the Montreal Company is Cedar Rapids, one of the finest pieces of power engineering works on the American Continent. It is a bare four years since 
but as figures in detail given here- the first power was generated, and only this summer that two additional units of 10,000 h.p. each went into operation, bringing the total production to 120,000,h.p. Under contract with the 
with amply prove, the Montreal Dominion Government and the Province of Quebec the company has a perpetual right to take 56,000 cubic feet of water a second, sufficient to develop 180,000 h.p. The rapids at Cedars extend 
plant stands in a much superior over a distance of two miles, and to concentrate the difference of level at one point a cana! was cut out of the solid rock along the north bank of the river, while the outer wall of the canal 

; 0 The canal i« 12,000 feet long with a width of 1,200 feet at the lower end, where-a concrete dam is constructed, furnish- 
plants of Ontario, not only in re- jng the foundation for the power house structure. The plant is now fully equipped with the most modern and approved types of apparatus for the generation of 120,000 h.p. This amount is 


gard to power and civie lighting, now divided evenly between the Montreal district and the Aluninum Company of America, which utilizes 60,000 h.p. at Ma sena, N.Y. 
> 


but also in éases where the gas 
plants are an integral part of the 
municipal undertakings. This superiority is attained and continued in spite of the 
fact that the Government and municipal concerns have a big financial advantage 
in being free of local, provincial and special war taxation. The. whole history and 
conduct of the Montreal Light, Heat & Power Company is, indeed, a triumph for a 
wise'y conducted private enterprise as against a municipal or Government plant. 
Far Cheaper Than in Toronto 

A comparison with the prices charged by the Hydro-Electrie System of the 
City of Toronto furnishes an interesting commentary on the advantages of the 
private-owned corporation over that of a plant that is operated as well as owned 
by the municipality, and is tax-free, as compared with payments made each year 
to the City of Montreal of over $240,000 and a total of $600,000 counting in 
the Provincial and Federa] taxes. Figures compiled from the official returns of 
the two concerns show that the Toronto concern charges an average of 1.1813 cents 
per k. w. hour for its output, as compared with a charge of 1.03504 cents under 
the Montreal system for the output within the city, or .6564 cents taking in the 
total output of the company. Taking in the lighting systems of the two cities,’ 
Toronto, under the municipal owned Hydro, pays 9.25 cents per candle power, 
while Montreal pays only 7.61 cents, Toronto's excess cost being 22 per cent. Or, 
from another standpoint the cost per capita in Toronto is 79 cents; in Mont- 
real, 58 cents. Detailed figures below show the basis for the compilation. 

The Amalgamaticn of 1902 

Ameng the incidents of the year should be recorded a change in the name 

of the holding company for the Montreal Light, Heat & Power Company from 


that of The Civic Industrial & Investment Company (familiarly known as “Civic 
Investment”) to Montreal Light, Heat & Power Consolidated, or “Montreal Power” 


as The Street insists on terming it. The name of Civie Investment was not 
welcomed as a successor to the time-honored one of Montreal L. H. & P. Co., 
with its wonderful record of success in the preceding years, and the slight change 
of name was effected finally to cover the Montreal enterprise. and the other 
bie “infant’ of Civic Investment, namely The Cedar Rapids Manufacturing & 
Power Company. 

The Montreal Light, Heat & Power Company itself was the product of 
pn emalgametion of a number of companies in the yerr 1902; The Royal Electric 


Commany; Montreal Ges Company; Lechine Repids Hvdreu'ic & Lend Company; 


Montreal L., H. & P., vs. Toronto Hydro 


Av. Rate 
Kw. Hr. Gross Rev. Per Kw. 
Outrut El. Sales Hr. Output 


Toronto system. .171,691,213 $2,049,882 1.1813¢ 
Montreal system .538,966,117 5,578418 1.03504c 


Street Lighting 
Cost ~ PER CAPITA 


$368,390 


79c 
242,636 35¢ 


Toronto system. . 


Montreal system . s 


Excess cost Toronto 


over Montreal $125,754 44c 


The development and the possibilities of the various plants of the company run 
as follows: i 
Present Output Ultimate Development. 
Cedar Rapids 120,000 180.000 
Chambly .. ..... 15,000 15.000 
Lachine . . 12,000 12,000 
Soulanges . . 12,000 12,000 
Steam Auxiliary Plant 25,000 25,000 


Total .. 184,000 244,000 
gan... 


Total power 


Gross Earnings Over $10,000,000 


The annual statements of the company covering the last seventeen years show 
a record of growth with not a single lapse. In this time the gross earnings of the 
company have risen from $1,760,285 to $10,390.684; the surplus has grown from $39.- 
333 in 1903 to over $1,000,000 in 1918; the earnings on the common stock rose from 
4.2 per cent. to 18.7 in 1916 on the business of the Montreal Light. Heat & Power Co. 
and have increased in proportion on the larger capitalization of the new holding com- 
pany; while the dividends paid the shareholders have increased from $587,000 to over 


$2,500,000 in the seventeen years. The record year by year js given herewith: 


Easily Holding Down Expenses 


One of the most attractive features of an hydraulic power stock for invest- 
ment purposes is the fact that its ratio of expenses towards gross earnings does 
not show the increase that most industrials have done in war time. In steem 
roads, in radials, and the aversge manufscturing concern the advances in labor 
eosts. raw meterials, etc.. have cut down the _net earnings, even where the gross 
showed large increases. Not so in a power concern like this: after a certain point 


the production and distribution of rower can increase very materially with no cor- 


. . ig” : : 

resnonding increase in the expenses. This is the reason, pre-eminently, with the 
wonderful record of 1902-1916 behind it, which pleces the Montreal Power stoc 
on the market to-day as commanding the highest price on the .Canadian Exchanges 
for a stock that pays the comparatively small dividend of 4 per cent.. that this is 
raying at, present. In two yerrs the stock had advanced over 20 points on the 
Exchange with no higher dividend than was paid then, and only the enormous 
potentialities of the company. and a firm-rooted confidence in the management and 
performances and prospects of the company to account for that advance. And yet. 


with these, what more is required? As it is to-day “Montreal Power” stands as 


the stock par excellence purchased for investment purposes by individuals and large 
industrial and financial institutions. It is doubtful if any other stock on the market 
to-day has so small a speculative following—-and proportionately so large an invest- 
ment support. 

While the present rate of dividends. 4 per cent.. has continued for the vast two 
years, the increase in earnings of the comrenv and the hricht vrosvects hold out the 
reasonable expectation of an incresse in the dividend rete in tie not d’stent future. 
The price of the old Montrea!] L. H. & P. Co.’s stock rose from a low of 6744 in the 


year 1903 to a highof 241% in the year 1915, while at the time of the ameleamation 


under the title of Civic Investment the value of the stock was about 240. or close 


to four times as much. Under the terms of the amelgemation the shareholders of 
the old comvany received three shares of Civie stock for one of Montreal L. H 
& P. _Co., so that when Montreal Power stock is selling at 88 as it did a short time 
ago, . it represents the splendid value of 264 for the old shareholders. In 1916 there 
were paid three dividends at the old rate of 10 per cent. a year. and one at the 


new rate of 1 per cent. quarterly, and the latter has continued to the present, 


Gas Rates in Canada 
MONTREAL ...... 80 ets. 


Barrie ... - $1.75 Quebec ........ 
Belleville . 160 = St. Catharines. . 
Brockville .. 1.40 St. John ...<... 
Guelph oo) Ae St. Thomas ........ 
Cobourg sence ee Sherbrooke ...... 


Oshawa 1.75 Sa vies 
Peterboro . : kena Toronto ..... 


‘<secnee Waterloo 
1.12% Winipeg 


Costs Kept Down 

Coming to details the records given herewith show that there has been prac- 
tically no increase in the operating percentages even in the midst of war and up- 
rushing costs. Away back in 1903 it took 53% per cent. of the gross earnings to 
cover operating expenses; in the fiscal year of 1918 the percentage is below 46, or 
less than half the gross, and 41% was the lowest of any year since the war began, 
™ or any time, indeed, in the com- 
pany’s history. The table below 
shows the ratio of expenses to gross 
earnings for the period since 1902, 
with the percentage earned on capi- 
tal, it being noted that in 1916 the 
capital was increased from §$18,- 

778,266 to $63,717,200: 


Operating 
Expenses. Per Cent. 
Per Cent. of Earned on 
Gross Earnings. Stock. 

45.9 7.2 

42.3 

41.54 

43.84 

44.48 

42.02 

42.07 

41.50 

43.59 

45.21 

43.55 

44.28 

45.18 

44.88 

48.03 

53.51 

53.34 

*Nine months. 


To the credit of the gas end of 
the Montreal L., H. & P. Co.’s oper- 
ation must be placed a large quan- 
tity that has been made available 
for munitions workers for baking 
ovens and furnaces, as compara- 
tively few furnaces are heated by 
electric power. The demand from 
these plants runs as high as 12,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 cubic feet a 
month. Not only are these huge 
plants given the facilities for oper- 
ating but the rejections from the 
gas furnaces are declared to be far 
smaller than in the case for in- 
stance of oil. One of the by-pro- 
ducts, coke, has been made available 
in large quantities for the manu- 
facture of aluminum and carbide. 

One of the advantages off-r\' 
the consumers of electricity and gas 
is what is termed the “Dual Service” 
offered by the company, a reduc- 
tion over the regular scheduled 
rates. The bills for consumption 
are grouped for the two, and the 
convenience as well as a saving to 
the customer is the _ gratifying 
result. 

One of the undoubted assets of 
the company are the cordial rela- 
tions that have existed with the city 
and citizens of Montreal. In 1911 
the company entered into a con- 
tract with the city for an improved 
street lighting system, adjusting at 
the seme time a long drawn out dis- 
pute that had grown up while the 
city was being supplied without any 
definite agreement. Questions of 
taxation, on poles, lines and gas 
mains, were finally arranged to the 
satisfaction of both parties. At the 
Present time the company is making 
an arrangement whereby it will 
supply the city with the power re- 
quired for the pumping station 
which the city generates now from 
coal, and this will mean a large 
additiona! contract for the company 


The Gas Plant and Low Prices 

At La Salle is located the gas plant as well as the Steam Reserve plant. The 
gas plant was completed as it stands to-day in 1914, and is one of the most modern 
and economical of its kind on the Continent, or in the world for that matter. The 
gas plant is equipped for & capacity of 4,000,000 cubic feet per day, and is designed 
for an increase to 15,000,000 cubic feet. A short time ago there was a slight in- 
crease brought into effect for a cmall proportion of the larger users of gas, but 
the great majority are paying just what they did before the war. This in spite of 
the fact that in Toronto, for instance, there have been two increases already, and 
a third under way. This would leave the rate in Toronto at $1.00 as compared with 
75 and 80 cents in Montreal. Among other rates in some of the larger cities in 
Canada, all far above those of Montreal, are the following: Ottawa, $1.12%; Quebec, 
$1.25; Winnipeg, $1.35; Kingston, $1.50; Hamilton, 90¢: Vancouver, $1.75, etc. 

600 Increases in States 

While rates of the Montreal company have remained as they were and a larze 
number of companies in Canada have felt compelled to advance their charges, in 
the United States over 600 cases are recorded of higher rates since the war, and 
especially the last couple of years, In a list published in a recent issue of ‘Public 


Service” references are made to a large number of companies whose rates have been 
raised by public utilities commissions, and a glance over this list shows that the 
increases have ranged from 15, 20, 25 and 30 cents, to 33% per cent., and that the 
net prices for the future are running around $1.05, $1.40, $1.60 and up to $2. 

A significant instance just reported is that of Ann Arbor, Mich., where a 


special arrangement was made with the local company by which it was guaranteed 


2 minimum return of 5 per cent. on the entire property, while over this profits 
were to be divided equally between the consumers and the company. Under this 
arrangement the rate as fixed by the company will run $1.05 for the first 5,000 


eubie feet, and 82% cents per M for all over 5,000 cubic feet a month. Thus this 
—_ for the great majority of consumers is 30 cents per M. higher than the Montrea! 
rate. 
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Officers of the Company 
x president is Sir Herbert Holt, and ‘vice-president and general manager 
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Strong Financial Position 
e Gross Operating Net 
Yeer. Revenue. Expenses, Etc. Earnings. Dividends. Surplus. 
1918 $10,390,684 -$4,767,369 $5,622,815 $2,556,025 $1,012.698 
1917* 6,783,839 2 866,316 3,917,523 1,903,395 572,614 
1916 6,877,167 2,856,798 4,020,369 1,870,940 987,248 
1915 6,617,105 2,881,197 3,735,907 159,242 
1914 6 245,697 2,778,451 3,467,246 689,268 
1913 509,556 2.388.440 3,181,116 , 627,137 
1912 1 969,254 2,125,238 2,844,015 360, 998,268 
1911 4.404.126 1,827.786 2.576.340 i y 829.288 
1910 4.240.944 1,848 878 2.392.067 > i 721.291 
1809 4.079.769 1.844.653 2.235.116 020, 725,848 
1908 3,792,218 1,651,656 2,140,561 627,467 
1907 4.498.490 1,529,270 1,924,256 590,502 
1906 3.186,103 1,431,197 1,754,906 , 598,486 
1905 2,901,265 1,302,122 1,599,142 . 448.795 
1904 2.589,446 1,243,687 1,345,760 . 204.014 
1903 1,937,560 1,036,688 900,873 E 39,333 
1902 1,760,285 939,068 $21,217 587, 141,753 
*Nine months. 


November 2, 1918. 
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the midst of war and up- 
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year since the war began, 
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Operating 

Expenses. Per Cent. 
Per Cent. of Earned on 

Gross Earnings. Stock. 
shes és 45.9 7.2 
ihe oe 42.3 4.9 
Re ark 41.54 18.7 
Segee 43.84 17.7 
ia'cene 44.48 17.6 
Ria a 42.02 15.9 
RRA 42.07 18.8 
ae 41.50 12.4 
43.59 11.3 
a wince. b 45.21 10.3 
es ab 43.55 9.7 
See 44.28 8.50 
oe 46.18 7.50 
Tans Se 44.88 6.60 
comet 48.03 5.20 
ar 53.51 4.20 
Repos 58.34 4.30 
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Dividends. Surplus. 
2,556,025 $1,012,698 
1,903,395 572,614 
1.870,940 987,248 
1,827,500 759,242 
1,700,000 689,268 
1,530,000 627,187 
1,360,000 998,268 
1,275,000 829.288 
1,190,000 721.202 
1,020,000 725,848 
1,020,000 627,467 

850,000 590,552 
680,000 598,486 
680,000 448,795 
680,000 204,014 
679,334 $9,333 

‘J 141,753 
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-sequences will alter the economical 


character of the society of Great 
Britain. So large a part of the costs 
of the war has been obtained by what 
is called “conscription of wealth” that 
there must have occurred a very 

t alteration in the distribution ; 
of wealth. The purchase of nationa! 
securities by wage earning people and 
by people of smal) means has ‘also 
contributed towards change in the 
incidence of financial power. The in- 
crease in the number of fund holders, 
together with the emergence of an 
external situation which renders 
these funds very secure, must for so 
much as that is worth, have a very 
stabilizing tendency upon social poli- 
tics. The adoption of extreme mea- 
sures of a character similar to those 
which have been adopted in Russia 
is therefore in England practically 
impossible. 

The measures which were taken in 
England during the period of about 
ten years before the war, by means 
of which the unemployed situation of 
that time was brought under com- 
plete control and the machinery fully 
developed for dealing with a similar 
situation which might arise in the 
future, place Great Britain in a very 
favorable position for dealing with 
the reindustrialization of the army 
when demobilization comes. Great 
Britain will find herself easily able 
to deal with the question from an ad- 
ministrative point of view. It is 
quite out of the question to suppose 
that sbldiers on returning to civil life 
will all want to go upon the land, 
even if land were offered to them 


for nothing, with houses upon it, ana}. 


in the most favorable situation for 
markets. Only a small proportion of 
the men of the army have ever been 
farmers and a still smaller propor- 
tion want to be farmers. 


Prices In Europe 


As regards the question of prices 
in Europe, the restriction of supply 
on account of the shipping situation 
would of itself have raised the prices 
of nearly all commodities in. common 
use. The increase in consumption of 
certain commodities which were re- 
quired for the service of the army 
would of itself have increased the 
prices of these commodities and of 
all those ancillary to them. On the 
other hand, a tendency was also in 
existence towards keepine down the 
advance of price, and this was the 
restricted consumption due to volun- 
tary economy and to rationing. The 
method of rationing is possible with- 
in a relatively small and thoroughly 
policed area like that of Great 
Britain. It has been highly success- 
ful in preventing the advance of 
price, especially when aided by 
the commandeering on behalf of the 
government of many important com- 
modities and the issue of these in 
such a way as to reduce the supply, 
but at the same time to render the 
reduced supply continuous. 


Currency Readjustments 


All the European countries in both 
groups of belligerents have increased 
their paper currency ‘without in- 
creasing, and even in some cases 
without avoiding the diminution of 
their metallic reserves. The conse- 
quences for Germany, Austria, and 
Russia have been the disappearance 
in these countries of coins, the hoard- 
ing of metal money, and the inunda- 
tion of these countries with a cir- 
culation composed entirely of paper. 
This means a very long period of dis- 
count of that paper, varying with the 


extent to which it has been issued and} 


the extent to which there is any hope 
of its redemption. In.Great Britain 
this issue of paper money has been 
restricted to extremely moderate 
limits, and therefore there is on the 
tround of over-issue no deduction 
whatever from the value of the paper 
note, nor is there any inflation of 
price due to or accompanied by in- 
flation of currency. So far as Great 
Britain is concerned, therefore, there 
are no readjustments to be made on, 
this account, 


The United States and Canada 
When we turn to the other side of 
the Atlantic we find ourselves in a 
Somewhat different economic atmo- 
sphere. There are no devastated areas 
to be repaired. The United States 
as been a belligerent in form for 
tighteen months, and in actuality for 
less than a year. Their expenditures, 
therefore, although large, have been 
easily provided, and the disturbance 
industry, though considera- 
ble, has not approached that of any 
the European countries, Adjust- 
ment in the United States, therefore, 
‘8 @ comparatively simple affair. The 
teturn of the troops on demobiliza- 
cannot be otherwise than gradua! 
with a due administrative capa- 
tity they can be gradually absorbed 


_ Without difficulty. 
, , The effect of the war upon prices, 
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VETERAN MANUFACTURER’S VIEWS ON 
THE CLOSE OF THE WAR 


By JOHN McCLARY, President, McClary Mfg. Co. 


I predict that at the close of the war there will be such a 


rejoicing that for a time the 


disturbed future will be over- 


looked. The war has created a condition that will require the 
united wisdom of our ablest statesmen to meet, and do justice as 
far as possible to our returned soldiers, to labor, and to the gen- 


eral public. 


_ Bonar Law, many months sincd, issued a statement to the 
British public that, after the return of their triumphant soldiers, it 
would be as great, or nearly as great, a task to absorb them as it 
was in the first place to create them. They would have to be kept 
employed and wel] paid if they did not earn half their salaries— 
intimating the necessity of producing merchandise beyond the re- 
quirements of the limited, disturbed, world’s market, and citing pig 
iron as an illustration which would not depreciate in carrying. 
These conditions apparently could only be carried through by the 
action of the Government. These views reflect to some extent, 
what we may look forward to at the close of the war. 

The first effect on our cities will be the stoppage of production 
of war materials, These highly paid artisans engaged in this 
work would be thrown idle. The inflated prices of merchandise, 
running from one to three hundred per cent., must suffer a gradual 


sinking back to more normal levels. 


The raw materials of the 


McClary Manufacturing Company average, upon the whole, fully — 
three times normal prices of metals and other products consumed. 
The first effect of the closing of the war will be td create-a 
waiting condition. — Outside of food, the average consumer will 
purchase only for immediate requirements. The manufacturer, in 
most lines, will only produce reduced outputs to even up his stock, 
looking forward to his raw materials gradually shrinking back to 
the former normal prices. While he has a duty to perform to em- 
ployees as far as conditions reasonably permit, there is likely to be a 
largely reduced number of operatives, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in salaries, having an unfavorable influence on trade in our 
cities. Many trades now doing apparently a prosperous business 
will find their sales reduced, and their stocks carried depreciating 
from month to month, causing, I fear, many failures, especially 


among traders who have kept their stocks up to normal, assuming 
the present inflated prices would continue. . . 


_The depressed conditions will continue more or less for a 
period, I assume, of twelve months or more. 

The farmer will continue to be comparatively prosperous, the 
purchaser of merchandise for immediate requirements. 


the United States and Canada. than 
it has been in Europe. The reason 
is that the increase in demana 
for military purposes for more that 
the first two years of the war was 
due to the highly effective demand of 
urgently competing  belligerents, 
namely, England, France, Italy, and 
Russia. Thus prices were driven up 
sharply, and these increased prices 
affected the whole range of the mar- 
ket. This movement was followed 
by increased wages; increased wages 
raised the standard of living of the 
wage earners, increased the demand 
for the commodities which they con- 
sumed, and at the same time the con- 
centration of industrial effort upon 
the production of munitions rendered 
employment in other branches of in- 
dustry very difficult, workmen being 
scarce and labor dear. 

The efforts made in the United 
States and Canada to check the ad- 
vance of price have in general failed, 
as such efforts usually have failed 
in history. The clamor on the part 
of some of the Canadian newspapers 
for the arbitrary limitation of price 
is based upon the assumption that 
prices are determined and determin- 
able by the government, and not de- 
termined and determinable, as they 
are, in the market. The only conse- 
quence of interference by the govern- 
ment in such a mutter is to cause * 
further advance of prices. People 
will not undertake the production of 
things the return for which is to be 
determined on political grounds, with- 
out regard to the conditions of pro- 
duction. An appeal for economy on 
the part of the Food Control Admin- 
istration which has just decreed a 
diminution in price or even a maxi- 
mum price is bound to be futile. 


Industrial Readjustments 


The close of the war is likely to 
have somewhat different effects in 
America from those observable it 
Europe. The forced economy of the 
European people will likely, as has 
been suggested, diminish the con- 
sumption of luxuries. It will very 
likely result in the increase of the 
use of machinery and in so far as the 
United States and Canada may be 
able readily to supply labor-saving 
appliances, this’ branch of industry 
will experience a sharp increase in 
demand. It is possib'e also that in 
consequence of the increased agri- 
cultural production in England there 
may be a stimulus to the use of Am- 
erican and Canadian agricultural ma- 
machinery. On the other hand. the in- 
crease in agricultural production in 
England will have the effect of 
rendering England more independent 
than formerly of supplies of wheat 
and other grains from Canada and 
the United States. In Russia until 
the economic relations and the credit 
of the country are re-established un- 
der a stable government nothing can 
be hoped for there in this connection 

Balance of Trade 

As regards the balance of trade 
between Canada and Great Britain 
it must be realized first 
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that Cana- 


dian obligations to Great Britain 
were very large before the outbreak 
of the war, and that, the war loans 
notwithstanding, they are still very 
large. 
properly used for 4 
tions which have been made in this 
country, but had these munitions not 
been. made at all, jit would have, been 
necessary for the Canadian_ treasury 
to raise an almost equivalent amount 
for the purpose of meeting the ex- 
pense of maintaining the large army 
which she has put into the field. The 


These war loans: have been 
fi Santa ieiiiaaia 


cost of that army is fo~ the 


time being defrayed by Great Britain 
as an offset against the munitions 
which are being made in this country 


and for the manufactures and agri- 
cultural products of which the loans 
are particularly raised. 

At the close of the war, therefore, 
Canada will find herself encountered 
by a large but by no means unen- 
durable debt. . The existence of this 
debt will compel the Canadian govern- 
ment to exercise the virtue of econ- 
omy. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION 





Decrease in Quantity and Big In- 
crease in Value in U.S. 

WASHINGTON.—The quantity of 
pig iron, exclusive of ferro=alloys, sold 
or used in 1917, according to reports 
of producers to the United States 
Geological Survey, amounted to 38,- 
612,546 gross tons, valued at $1,053,- 
785,975, compared with 39,126,324 
gross tons, valued at $663,478,118 in 
1916, a decrease of 132 per cent. in 
quantity and an increase of 59 per 
cent. in value. The average price per 
ton at furnaces in 1917, as reported 
to the survey, was $27.29, compared 
with $16.96 in 1916, an increase of 61 
per cent 


THE MANUFACTURER'S PART IN 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


Continued from page 17 

peace comes. We should plan now so 
that then. we can make peace goods. 
All that we can make will be required 
in those countries that have suffered 
from destruction during the war. If 
we do not plan for this, approximate- 
ly, this much of our potential wealth 
will yearly disappear and our tax 
burden will be that much greater tv 
bear. 

Sadder still than this will be the 
effect on Canada if the great army of 
workers now making war _ require- 
ments and the still greater army from 
overseas are forced to crowd and 
jostle one another in the search for 
honest means of livelihood. If there 
are a number of pairs of hands striv- 
ing for every job, if to avoid the abyss 
of want and despair many have t9 
seek work in other countries, we at 
home will not have deserved the sac- 
tifice made for us in Francg and 
Flanders. We should aim now 8e¢ that 
when the drums cease to beat, in} this 
Canada of ours there can be syph a 
haven of happiness and useful) ac- 
tivity that all will feel that they’ have 
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| Incorporated A.D. 1851 


WESTERN ASSURANCE 
~ COMPANY 


(FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE and EXPLOSION INSURANCE) 


Assets over $6,000,000 


Losses paid since organization in 1851 


over $71,000,000.00 
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: Merchants, London and India 


National Investment Co. 


LONDON BOARD . 


_ Rt. Hon. Sir John Kennaway, Bart., C.B., Chairman 
Sir Ernest Cable Alfred Cooper Sir Charles Johnston, Bart. 


London Offices: 14 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


President Central Ganada Loan 
and Saving# Co. 





HEAD OFFICES: 
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THE MERCHANTS BANK 


OF CANADA 


Established 1864 


Beh OMS Paid-up Capital - - - - - - $ 7,000,000 
Reserve Funds - - - = + - - 7,437,973 
Total Deposits (Aug. 1918) - - - 120,000,000 
Total Assets (Aug. 1918) - -* - 153,000,000 


President: Sir H. Montagu Allan, C. V. O. 
Vice-President: K. W. Blackwell 
Managing-Director: E. F. Hebden 

General Manager: D. C. Macarow 
Supt. of Branches and Chief Inspector: T. E. Merrett 





Merchants and Manufacturers who 
are Going After More Business 


e 


either by increasing their production, or by invading new 
territory, are invited to make a permanent banking con- 
nection with The Merchants Bank of Canada. 


We stand ready to advise and assist you in regard to business 
and labor conditions throughout the Dominion. 


With 236 Branches, extending from coast to coast, we have 
first hand information of everything that has a bearing on 
your problems of finance and commerce. 


Let us exchange ideas in regard to’the expansion of your 
business. 


HEAD OFFICE : s MONTREAL 


NEW YORK AGENCY—63-65 WALL ST. 
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HE facts and 
figures to the 
right indicate the. 
Public appreciation 
of the electric ser- 
vice of the TOR- 


ONTO POWER 
‘COMPANY and 
its subsidiary com- 
panies. 
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The kilowatt hours 
generated by the Com- 
pany in its Hydraulic 
and Steam plants show 
a remarkable increase 
during the last five 
years. The accompany- 
ing chart indicates this 
increase. 
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The importance of the this service is used ex-- in the manufacture of ducts, but nevertheless ing materials that will aid 
plants of the TORONTO clusively in over 18,000 some of the many kinds with few exceptions they in keeping up Canada’s 
POWER COMPANY may homes and 9,000 commer- of munitions and war pro- all are engaged in produc- commercial _ prominence 

sss cashed eer the font that cial and power customers , after the war is over. Thus 

gaug y in the City of Toronto and Ferro-Silicon, for which 

am total 6 7 ssi tt vicinity. over 30,000 horsepower is 
oads supplied to indus- 


used, is required in all 
tries engaged in munition steel manufacture. . Abra- 
and other war _ work 


sives are necessary wher- 
amounts to over 147,500 ever tool steel ,is used. 
horsepower. 












The success this Com- 
pany has attained may be 
explained by the statemen’ 
that its service to its cus- 
tomers is its first care. Its 


é is “AT YOUR 
Among its other cus- aera * U 


tomers are the Toronto 

Railway Company, the The stability of the 
Toronto & York Radial Company’s business is re- 
Railways, the Toronto flected by that of its cus- 
Suburban Railway, the tomers. A great many, in 
Niagara, St. Catharines fact, its principal custom- 
and Toronto Railway, and _ ers are at present engaged 


Fabricated steel and 
boiler plants will have 
plenty of workin the re- 
construction period. Cal- 
cium Carbide is in great 
demand for other pur- 
poses than in the manu- 
facture of explosives. 
-Chemical plants now on 
war work will be increas- 
















Interior View of Niagara Power House 
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Toronto Electric Light Plant, 1890 


“At Your Service”’ 
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The Company dis- 
poses of its product 
in the following 
Cities and Towns— 
TORONTO, WEL- 
LAND, NIAGARA, 
THOROLD, MER- 
RITTON and LEA- 
SIDE. In Toronto its 
current is distributed 
by the TORONTO 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
COMPANY, popular- 
ly known as TELCO. 









In this city the evi- 
dence of its favor is 
strikingly illustrated 


by the chart to the 
left. 


ingly important for tie 
manufacture of fertilizers 
and other chemicals. Ship- 
building plants will prob- 
ably maintain their splen- 
did organizations. Leather 
goods, food products, 
paper, shoes, knitted 
goods, etc., will still be 
marketable. In fact the 
Company has built up a 
business with such a vari- 
ety of industries that the 


‘declaration of peace will 


only cause a_ transition 
period for some few of its 
customers, which will be 
negligible in the effect on 


the Power Company’s rev- 
enues. 





Toronto Electric Light Co.’s Steam Reserve and Battery Plant, 1918 


Toronto Power Company Limited|| 
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Tariff Differences Disappear in a Broad and Comprehensive View 
of National Issues—The Fiscal Policy of the Government Can be 


Justified Only on the Basis of Advanta 
Country—Taxing For Revenue 


By 8S. R. PARSONS, Past President, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa tion. 


ject itself, on which I have been 
asked to write, brings at once 


to our minds the well known fact that 
there are more or less marked differ- 
ences of views and policies which 
should not exist between one people, 


Instinctively one turns to Kipling and 
feels that he represents the ideal 


which each one of us ‘would wish 
should be the practical and actual 
condition when he says, 


“But there is neither east nor west, 
Border nor breed nor birth, 


When two strong men stand face to 


face, 
Though they come from the ends of 


the earth.” 
1 have sometimes thought that if 


we could obliterate our Provincial 
boundaries we would more readily 
come to a condition where we realized 
that we were a homogeneous people. 


We are now hived off, into large sec 


tions, it is true, of our great country, 
but containing sparse populations and 
great diversities of language, race, 
and industrial pursuits. In many re- 


spects each Province has its own laws, 


differing to some extent from the laws 


obtaining in other Provinces. This is 
particularly true of Commercial law 
in its, various aspects. In this con- 
nection the efforts of the Canadian 


Bar Association in trying to bring 


about uniformity of Commercial laws 


are greatly to be commended. Is uni- 
formity in Commercial law more to 
be desired, though, than uniformity in 
national ideals and conduct? We think 


too much in Provincial terms and I 


am persuaded that our vast territory 
with its Provincial and geographic 
lines and boundaries tends to alienate 
us from each other and from a com- 


mon national meeting place. We have 
in the Maritime Provinces large lum- 


bering, fishing, and mining interests, 
with a comparatively limited amount 
of agriculture here and there; in ad- 


dition there are several of our largest 
industrial organizations. This also in 
part characterizes our great and 
wealthy Province of British Columbia 
upon the West. Then we have the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
where our chief interests are centred 
in agriculture and manufacturing pur- 
suits, although containing as well 
magnificent mining districts. In the 
Preirie Provinces agriculture is the 
overwhelming industry with compara- 
tively little manufacturing up to the 
present date, although a splendid start 
has been made in this regard and as 
population increases manufacturing is 
bound to become a more important fac- 
tor in the life of the people and will 
provide profitable home markets, to 
some extent for the products of the 
farms. 


T HE simple satement of the sub- 













Now with all these diversities of 
every-day activities in mind, it is not 
difficulty to understand why there 
. Seems to be at times a conflict of in- 
terest which, broadly speaking, so far 
as this paper is concerned is summed 
up in problems of manufacture and 
agriculture. We are beginning to face 
conditions similar to those which pre- 
vailed in earlier days in the country 
and among people of United States. 
As the population has increased in the 
Western States the general national 
conditions have been brought into| 
much greater harmony. This will, no 
doubt, be the case in Canada as the 
country’s development in population 
increases. In the meantime we are, 
unfortunately, not united. That this 
thought of the lack of unity of senti- 
ment and endeavor must be a pain- 
ful one to every lover of his country 
gees without saying. If any one of| 
us can help to bring about conditions | 
that will mean the elimination of sec- | 
tional and selfish interests and the| 
joining together of the peoples of Can- 
‘ ada in great national ideals and pur- 
poses, he will have accomplished a 





Manufacture and Agriculture 


ges to Accrue to the Whole 


THE GET-TOGETHER SPIRIT 


The very fact of men who are more or less prominent in their own 
districts and leaders in local or national industries coming together in 
serious conference must have a very salutary effect upon the nation’s 


life. 


We look into each other’s faces instead of firing across at the 


other side over “no man’s land.” We must realize that we are brothers 
bearing our burdens with bravery and hope, ambitious to succeed, 
but eliminating the purely selfish and standing shoulder to shoulder 


in our national purposes and ideals. 


As manufacturers we desire to show to our agricultural friends 
that their oft repeated views and expressions concerning us are mis- 


taken, 


We hold to the tariff first and foremost of all as a national 


necessity, affording to us and all our employees a means of subsistence. 
It would be a thousand pities if when peace is declared and our sol- 
diers return they should find the nation torn by economic dissensions 
and our factories idle in consequence. 


While the question of tariff has been largely one of party politics 
in the past, we hope the time has come for its consideration and 


settlement along national lines. 


In the East the country is so honey- 


.combed with manufacturing industries that the farmers and others 


realize their values. 


Let me quote one example: The Orillia Packet, 


in a recent issue, testifies in terse and telling epigram to its experi- 
ence of the value to our Canadian cities and towns of their manufac- 
turing interests, thus: “We, in Orillia, know what manufacturing has 


done for the town. There is no anxiety here to be rid of the manufac- 


turers. 
of them?’ 


On the contrary, the constant cry is ‘How can we'get more 
At the same time, in building up the town, our factories 


have afforded a ready and welcome market for farm produce of every 
description, thereby adding materially to the value of farm property. 
England’s blind and stupid adherence to the theories of Manchester 
did much towards building up the mighty German Empire, one of the 


most highly protected countries in the world,.and greatly aided that 


hostile nation in supplanting the manufacturers of Great Britain in 
the markets of both hemispheres until the Mother Country was fast 
becoming a jobber in German wares, instead of the first-hand seller 


of her own. 


This war, it may be hoped, has taught England much. It 


must at least have taught her to distrust the peace-at-any-price free- 


trade doctrinaires who for half a century or more worked unwittingly 


in the interests of the United Kingdom’s greatest rival and bitterest 
foe, and came near being the utter undoing of their own country. With 
that distrust will come a measure at least of fiscal reform, in the direc- 
tion of protection or preferential tariffs, and it is not likely that while 
the mother of free trade is turning her back on that policy Canada 
* will take the retrograde and suicidal step of abandoning protection.” 


We hope that a friendly discussion of the subject will be helpful in 
showing our Western friends the vital necessity of manufactures to 


the Dominion. 


We are unwilling to live simply on sufferance. 


If we haven’t a good case we have no right to live. 


As manufacturers we earnestly desire to ascertain whether the 
incidence of the tariff places an unfair burden upon the grain growers 
as has been alleged and if so what changes could be made in the mutual 


interests of all concerned. Manufacturers desire only for themselves 
such a measure of success as they wish to see the farmers and other 


classes enjoy. 


In this connection I desire to emphasize the words of 


H. W. Wood, president United Farmers of Alberta. In speaking of my 


address on the tariff Mr. Wood says: “If he means that he thinks 
relations can be so adjusted that both agriculture and manufacturing 
can be made reasonably prosperous, then I entirely agree with him and 


will be glad to co-operate with him to that end.” 


This is precisely 


what I do mean and I, therefore, stand upon that platform with Mr. 


Wood. 





with this extremely important matter, 

I may now be permitted to outline the! 
steps leading up to this present pro- | 
posal and what we hope to accomplish | 
by coming together. 


Arranging For Conference 


In the early part of the year I had 
the honor of giving an address before 
the Canadian Club of Orillia on “War- 
time Prices and Profits.” This was re- 
viewed and criticized by the Grain 
Growers’ Guide, the official organ of 
the grain growers of the West. This 
in turn led to considerable correspon- 
dence between us which was made 
public in the Guide, all in the best 
of temper, as a result of which I think 
it appeared to.the representatives of 
the two classes involved that it would 
be well for us to try to meet together 
and look our problems and difficulties, 
as well as each other, squarely in the 
face. It was stated by the Grain- 
Growers’ Guide that the tariff was the 
one obstacle preventing the grain 
growers and the manufacturers get- 
ting together. The grain growers, 
through their official organ, stated, 
“They (the grain growers) claim thas 
the protective tariff places an unfair 
burden upon the people of Canada to 
the express and decided advantage of 
the manufacturers.” They further 
challenged me to come right out into 
the open on the tariff question and 
state the views of the manufacturers. 
I accepted the challenge and, there- 
fore, a large portion of my address 
as retiring President of the C. M. A. 
in June last at Montreal was devoted 
to this issue, - I tried to make clear 
in that address that the manufactur- 
ers as a whole and over a series of 
years were, under the present tariff, 


good life’s work and more than we| not making any greater returns on 
can now estimate in the interests of their capital employed than were the 
the land that is dear to us all. Would) grain growers or other classes. In this 
it be too much to hope that in this| connection a significant admission is 
Thanksgiving season in view of the| made in the Grain Growers’ Guide 
history of all the past, of the seeming | Post for August last in a statement 
defeats and never to be forgotten vie-| which reads, “This belief was based 
tories of our armies during the past| on the known fact that the average 
four years, of the seriousness of our| annual income per farm was snuch 
present national and social problems; higher than the average annual in- 
and conditions, and of the “glorious | come per town or city home.” I tried 
future which we hope will be the por-| also to make clear that without the 
tion of our great Dominion, that we) tariff Canada would not only be short 
stand together in solemn compact to| of needed revenue but that the manu- 
devote ourselves to our great tasks? | facturing industries, generally speak- 
In this spirit we ought to look for-| ing, could not live alongside of the 
to the proposed conference be-| protected and specialized industries 
tween the grain growers of the West! of the United States where they had 
and the manufacturers of the East. | a home market of twelve times our 
Having been appointed chairman of| population to cater to. I further 
& small committee of the manufactur-| stated thaf under the present Demo- 
ers’ Association that will have to deal| cratic reduced schedules the American 
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+ 
tariff on dutiable goods averaged 
twenty-five per cent. more than ours, 
although the policy of protection has 
so built up their home industries that 
the per capita duties covering impor- 
tations were much lighter than ours. 
Nationally speaking, therefore, it ap- 
peared to me that without the tariff 
our industrial population would be 
diminished, our industrial: towns and 
cities would be broken up, and our 
artisans left without employment. 
This, in view of the return of our sol- 
diers who are overwhelmingly from the 
ranks of labor, would be a serious 
national calamity. In “fact I pointed 
to the national condition of affairs in 
Canada when we were operating under 
a straight twelve and oné-half* per 
cent. revenue tariff and felt that this 
would be repeated again under simi- 


lar tariff conditions. The general 


condition was one of quietude in busi- 
ness, with little manufacturing being 
done, while many of our brightest 
artisans as well as business and pro- 


fessional young men were attracted 
to the United States. I further stat- 
ed, however, that manufacturers felt 


that the tariff should be changed here 
and there so as to apply more scienti- 


fically and proposed on their behalf 
the formation of a Trade and Tariff 


Board to study the questions involved 
in the tariff from a national stand- 
point and to report to the government 
their findings, etc., etc. In my address 


in speaking of the tariff I stated as 
follows: 


“The time has arrived when we must 
all face this matter in a sincere and 
broad-minded fashion. It surely cannot 
be simply a matter of give and take as 


between manufacturers on the one hand 


and grain growers on the other. Labor 
must be consulted and considered, the 
transportation interests of the country 
(mow so largely controlled by the Gov- 
ernment) must have their say, the great 
financial ‘institutions of the country, 


wholesale and retail business, producers 


controlling our mines, forests and fish- 


eries, are all vitally interested in the 
question of the tariff and must clearly 
have a voice as to its retention or other- 
wise. In giving expression to the con- 
victions of manufacturers in this man- 


ner we should at the same time be glad 


to meet the grain growers of the West 


and would do our part to try and bring 
about a conference to be held a little 
later in the season in the city of Win- 
nipeg; this conference to be followed by 
other meetings if necessary. We desire 
most earnestly to co-operate with our 
fellow producers and to show them in 
the frankest manner our problems and 
to be shown by them their handicaps, 
in order that we may each of us see 
where changes could possibly be made 
that would be of mutual benefit and 
help.” 


The grain growers accepted the 
manufacturers’ proposal of a confer- 
The date was left to be decided 


later on. This, then, brings us down 
to the present moment. 
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eulating ‘Law of 


Supply and Demand 


Changes Have Been More Gradual During 
Year, But Tendency Has Been Steadily 


Upward—War-time Regulations Have Had 


a Noticeable Effect 


By M. MACKINTOSH, Department of Labor, Ottawa 


HE advance in prices during the 
‘year from October ist, 1917, to 
October 1st, 1918, was steady 


but more gradual than in the previous 
years since 1914, the rate of increase 
in the year immediately preceding be- 
ing about twice as great, while the 


upward movement from 1915 to 1916 
was also more rapid than during the 
past year. 

The principal reason for the more 


gradual incline in the United States 


and Canada was the more complete 


government control of production, 
transportation and distribution of 
various articles and the regulation of 
the trading in certain commodities, and 
establishment of fixed maximum 


prices or profits. From time to time 
these fixed prices had to be raised in 
order to allow producers to meet in- 
creased costs, but- they were main- 
tained for several months and this 


steadied the movements of the prices 


of the particular commodities and 
others reiated to them. The influence, 
too, of enforced economy on the part 
of consumers was no doubt, a depress- 


ing factor, 
The high price of many articles must 


tend to restrict purchase and govern-. 
ment action in prohibiting altogether /{ 


or in part the importation into Can-| 
ada of certain so-called luxuries, to- 


gether with similar action on the part 


of exports, has reduced or entirely cut 
off the supply. The price for wheat 
established. by the Board of Grain 


Supervisors in September, 1917, tend- 


ed to steady the market for all grains, 
while the fixed prices for bran and 
shorts, announced by the Fcod Con- 
troller in January, 1918, also helped 
to offset the upward movement of bar- 


ley, oats, flax and hay. A revision 


of prices for wheat was necessary in 
August and so the index number for 
the whole group stands somewhat high- 
er in September of this year than in 
1917. 


of other governments in the aS 


Metals and Textiles 


A similar situation has obtained in 
the case of metals. Prices, established 
by the United States Government for 
metals required for war purposes have 


Copper, Lead, Zine, Pine, Spruce,. Maple, Wool, Cotton, Hides, Leather, Rubber, Pulp, 
Ingots, Traill, Spelter, No.1 Deals, Soft, Washed, Raw, Beef, Harness, Raw, Ground, 
at at at Cuts at at at at at at at at Wood at 
Toronto, Toronto, Toronto, Tor., St.John, Tor., Toronto, N.Y. Toronto, Toronto, New York, Mill, 
Per Lb. Per Lb.. Per Lb. PerM. PerM. PerM. PerlLb. PerLb. PerLb. PerLb. Per Lb. Per Ton. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 3 3 3 Cts. 16.10 13 38-39 1.68-1.71 16.00 
14% 3.60 6.00 44-48 15-17 20.00 23-24 Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 3 
138% 3.75 5.75 48-52 14%4-15% 20.00 19-20 15.35 10% 38-39 2.25 e 
18% 3.75 5.60 50-55 15.06 25.00 21-22% 15.00 91% 38-39 1.10-1.11 14-1914 
138% 3.75 5.85 60-65 14.50 25.00 20-21 14.80 11% 37-39 -92- 93 16-18 
15 4.50 6.75 60-65 13.25 25.00 18.20 9.35 12% 38.39 -97- .98 16-18 
19 5.30 7.20 60-65 14.50 25.00 18-20 11.65 12% 38-39 1.00-1.02 17-18 
18% 5.25 6.25 60-65 15.75 25.00 21 13.40 14 40-41 1.00-1.01 14-15 
16% 5.00 6.25 55-57 16.50 28.00 24-26 12.40 13 39 -8l- 82 15-16% 
16% 5.45 5.00 55-57 16,50 28.00 25%4-27% 12.50 13% 39 .60- .61 15-16 
15 6.15 5.25 55.57 16.25 28.00 2614-28% 13.25 14% 39 -57- .568 15-16 
14% 5.00 6.00 50-52 18.50 25.00 28-31 7.80 15 43-44 -70- .72 16-18 
22 7.50 28.00 50-52 15.50 25.00 36-41 9.60 14 ~ 51-53 -53- .54 15.00 
26 7.50 21.00 50-52 21.00 25.00 40-44 12.50 18% 57-58 80- .82 16-17 
28% 9.00 15.00 50-52 19.00 25.00 47-52 12.95 20 55 59 18-20 
8614 9.50 13.50 50-52 20.50 25.00 42-45 17.45 22 63-68 -70 40-45 
33-34 14.00-15.00 12.50 50-52 20.50 38.00 65-70 27.40 20-21 63-68 -61-.615 40-42 
32-32% 9.00 10.50 50-52 23.50 38.00 65-70 29.95 20 63-68 .465- .47 35-28 
80-32 8.75- 9.00 * 12.00 53-55 25.00 38.00 65-70 30.10 20 68-70 48 32-37 
30-32 8.75- 9.00 12.00 53-55 25.00 38.00 65-70 32.60 18 68.70 49 30-35 
30-32 9.25- 9.50 11.00 65-67 25.00 41.00 65-70 31.35 15 68.70 48- 49 30-35 
80-32 9.25-10.00 11.00 67-69 27.00 48.00 80.85 33.65 12 70-72 49- .50 30-33 
30-31 8.75- 9.25 10.25 69-72 27.00 48.00 80.85 30.50 101% 70-72 49 29-30 
29-30 9.25- 9.50 10.00 69-72 27.00 48.00 85.90 26.70 16 72.73 55- .58 29-30 
29-30 9.75-10.00 10.00 70-73 28.00 48.00 83-92 30.40 16 72-73 59 29-30 
30-32 _ 10.50-11.50 11.00 97-79 26.00 48.00 83-92 $2.95 16 72-73 59 29-30 
30-32 10.50-11.00 11.00 77-7 26.00 53.00 83-92 33.35 16 72-73 59 28-30 
30-32 =10.50-11.00 11.00 77-79 29.00 53.00 eee 35.10 16 72-73 59 28-30 
30-32 10.50-11.00 11.00 717-70 29.00 53.00 32.30 16 72-73 58-59 29-50 
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*Normal, pig iron being converted into steel for Government orders. 
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been lower than those ruling at the 
time of price-fixing; the rise in the 


prices of these particular metals has 
been stopped and a steadying influ- 
ence exerted on other metals. In the 


case of certain kinds of iron and steel, 
the entire output is taken over by the 


government. Regulation of the price 


of coal has also been an influence in 
keeping down the prices. 

Advances in the prices of textiles 
have been greater than in any other 


group during the past year. Flax 
and cotton, in demand as war material, 
rose steeply throughout the year. Re- 
strictions on the price and exportation 
of Scotch jute brought to a halt the 


sharp increases made in 1917 and in 
the early part of 1918. Wool and 


woollen products continue to advance 
in price. 

. The Cost of Living 

Prices of foodstuffs rose less rapid- 


ly than in 1917, but the upward move- 


ment was continuous throughout the 
year, prices for live stock and meats 
being particularly high. Flour and 
bread prices were affected by the fix- 
ed price of wheat, while the fixed price 


of cheese and the limitation of profits 


on milk and provisions were design- 
ed to depress these prices, but the in- 
creased cost of production owing to the 
shortage of labor and the high’ price 


of feeding stuffs rendered necessary 


an advance in the price of cheese and 
the continuation throughout the sum- 


mer of the prices for milk in.the pre- 
vious winter. 


Certain conditions, due to the neces- 


sities of war, are considered a sufficient 


explanation of the continuous high 
prices. Actual scarcity of the_com- 
modities, either owing to a decreased 
production or to an increased con- 


sumption, or to both circumstances, 


is the main factor in the rise of prices. 
Heavy purchases by the Allied Gov- 
ernments of foodstuffs, munitions and 
other war equipment, have stimulated 
production along these lines and cur- 
tailed it in other directions, tax- 
ation, direct and indirect, has added 
its influence to the upward movement, 
though, in so far as taxation tends 
to reduce consumption, it has an in- 
fluence in lowering prices. Abrupt 
increases were made in the price of 
tea, matches and tobacco by the taxes 
imposed this year. 
War-Time Demands 


en rise to a demand for certain mater- 
ials, while the need for naval stores 
has increased sharply the prices of tar, 
rosin and turpentine. The shortage 
of tonnage for the transportation of 
supplies and the consequent necessity 
for making as few and as short voy- 
ages as possible, have made America 
the principal source of food supplies 
for' the Allies and have also reduced 
our imports of such articles as sugar, 
tea, rice, tapioca, tropical fruits, etc. 

The difficulties of railway trans- 
portation have had their effect on 
prices; Tack of sufficient equipment 
and the ever. increasing cost of re- 
placement and of labor have made 
necessary an increase in passenger and 
freight rates, while the demand for 
war supplies has laid a heavier burden 
on the railways than they cay bear. 
The increasing scarcity of coal has had 
a great influence in raising the cost of 
transportation in all lines, though the 
regulation of the production and dis- 
tribution of coal and more complete 


The activity in shipbuilding has giv-. 


‘ 


control of the railways has tended to - 


offset this influence. 
The Rise of Wages 

A very considerable factor in the 
rise of prices since 1914 has been the 
increase in wages and this is true 
to an increasing extent of the past 
year. Products of all kinds have had 
to be increased in price in order to 
enable the producer to pay his em- 
ployees a wage more in proportion to 
the increased cost of living. It is of- 
ten charged that the wage-earning 
class are responsible to some extent 
for increased prices. Ready employ- 
ment for young and old has led“to a 
larger family income than in the pre- 
war days and in some instances lavish 
expenditure is the result. In so far 
as this creates a demand for what are 


to be condemned; but it is doubtful if 
this class demands now as much of 
the things that pertain to the enjoy- 
ment of life as other classes continue 
to demand as in time of peace. 
Regarding Inflation 

In regard to the fact that the ex- 
pansion of the currency is often given 
as an important factor in the rise of 
prices, the London Stock Exchange 
Gazette says:—“It needs no elaborate 
reasoning: to prove that the recent ex- 
pansion in the currency of Great Bri- 


tain (as in all other countries, belli- 
Continued*on page 30 
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NKING---Who Will Supply 


Credit for Export Business? 


Financing Will be One of the Big Problems of Manufacturers 
Who Want to Play a Part in European Reconstruction—Bankers 
Say it is Largely Up to the Exporters Themselves—Something 
About German System and What Allied Competitors Are Doing 


which would seem to be enough 
in itself to absorb the energies 


of the state and the people to the ex- 
clusion of almost everything else, the 
most casual survey of world conditions 
is sufficient to convince that prepar- 


etiors are being made by nearly all 
the belligerent nations to secure en- 

larged trade after peace comes. 
Immense sums will have to be ex- 
pended on reconstruction in the coun- 
tries where the shadow of the German 
has fallen it is agreed, but in addition 
to this, the world has practically stood 
still for the past four years with re- 
gard to many of its common require- 
ments. Articles considered in pre- 
war days to be among the necessaries 
of civilized existence almost, 
either become classed as luxuries and 
superfluous, or their manufacture has 
been heavily curtailed. There are 
many other things which are either 
off the market altogether or the cost 
of production has become so high that 
consumptive demand has temporarily 

ceased. 
' This problem of reconstruction alone 


N OTWITHSTANDING the war, 


have had reared, only inklings can be se- 


By T. M. FRASER 


the attempt to conquer the world by 


should be sufficient to ergage for a 
force of arms,‘she will return to those 


long time to come the energies of those 

' countries like our own where the ma-| methods of “peaceful penetration” un- 
lchinery of production has been Hin-|der which before the war her aim of 
‘dered or diverted, but not destroyed.| mastery of the world’s trade was so 
, Trade may eventually and to some ex-| nearly attained. Here and there, from 
, tent seek its own channels; but it is| neutral countries, come warnings that 
apparent that the period immediately | Germany is sending out feelers as best 
| after the war ends will be an unex-| she can, advising that she will—as she 
ampled opportunity for those who are|must—be again seeking business. 
prepared to acquire a front seat in the| However she might emerge from the 
world’s chamber of commerce. war, defeated or triumphant, there 
With one or two exceptions, the com-| would be no let-up in German com- 
ing opportunity is being fully realiz-| petition. For some time past firms 
ed; and preparations are being made| in South America have been receiving 
: to seize it by almost every trading) offers from German manufacturers to 
nation of any importance in the wortd.| supply their requirements at an early 
German Ambitions date. It is well not to deceive our- 

Of Germany, who herself foolishly , Selves regarding the talked-of boy- 


smashed the great trade fabric she|cott of German goods after the war. 
However much we miay agree that 


such a course would be neither unjust 
nor undeserved, the lessons of history 
teach us to be prepared for something 
different. If we are to shut out Ger- 
man trade, we must do so with some 
more potent and lasting agency than 
hatred, revenge, just retribution, or 
any other plan based on sentiment 
only. 


cured here and thére in regard to any 
of her activities; but, as Sir Robert 
Borden observed in a recent address 
to the great manufacturing centre of 
Manchester, “it is believed that the in- 
dustries of Germany will be supported 
and developed in future by a more 
thorough and powerful state organiz- 
ation than ever known.” Baffled in 


United States and Britain 


There will be other competition 
which, though it may be more kindly 
regarded, will be no less keen. Be- 
cause of circumstances under which 
she entered the war, and others which 
developed to make her entry more ef- 
fective—such as the great revival of 
shipbuilding—the United States will 
probably be at once the keenest con- 
tender for the world’s trade and the 
most fully equipped to handle it. As 
a shipping nation, she has jumped 
from almost obscurity to the top place. 
Within two years she will have in 
operation 25 million tons of merchant 
shipping — the greatest mercantile 
fleet in the world. Her industries 
have been less unfavorably affected 
by the war than those of any other of 
the belligerents. She is now laying 
her lines in the strongest way and in 
the most favorable places, neglecting 
nothing to make herself supreme in 
foreign trade. 


While Great Britain long ago took 
down that motto “Business as Usual,” 
which was so common in business 
houses when the war began, and has 
had to make sudden and dislocating 
changes into unusual business chan- 
nels, she has, nevertheless, as Edward 
N. Hurley, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, recently- 

; pointed out with admiration, kept her 
‘industries alive, given the best pos- 
| sible service to her customers all over 
the world, enlarged and improved her 
methods and machinery for doing 
business—including her consular ser- 
vice—and arranged an orderly scheme 
of reconstruction after the war, both 
at home and abroad. 


Canada Should Act 

In fact, practically every country 
in the world, with the exception of 
one or two like Russia, where demorali- 
zation has paralyzed endeavor, is 
making adequate preparations for post- 
bellum trade. Australia, which has 
sometimes been looked on by our busi- 
ness men and politicians as less enter- 
prising than ourselves, is now sending 

+ her trade emissaries forth to look after 
her interests. Canada, apparently, is 
the only country now in the war, with 
any history or record for commercial 
enterprise, which has as yet been tak- 
ing no serious steps to secure her share 
of what is coming. 

We may assume that the spirit of 
enterprise which has been displayed 
so strikingly among Canadian manu- 
facturers since war broke out, will not 
die a natural death with the coming 
of peace. In many ways, Canadian 
manufacturers have displayed an 
adaptitude and breadth of conception 
which has surprised the world, and no 
one more than our neighbors in the 
United States. In many other lines 
' Canada has shown that.whatever she 
lacks it is not technical ability on the 
‘part of her workmen nor enterprise 
on the part of her manufacturers. 

The greatest menace to existing 
institutions will come from large 
masses of unemployed men, from 
whom their years at the war 
have tended to remove most of the 
sentiments of restraint which con- 
stitute the stability of society. It is 
of the utmost importance that em- 
ployment for such shall be furnished 
as steadily and rapidly as possible. 
The appeals to capital to be sympa- 
thetic towards the reconstruction en- 
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terprises, therefore, are based on 
something even stronger than the 
hope of profits. The security of capi- 
tal itself may be more or less closely 
involved; its stability will certainly 
be regulated in no small degree by 
how quickly or how slowly society 
returns to normal. 
Aggressive Financing 

It is claimed that some better system 
of constructive financing for our jn. 
dustrial activities than that which now 
obtains is required; that our banking 
system was not devised and does not 
tend to encourage thé granting of 
eredits for carrying on an export busi. 
ness; that some new method of provid. 
ing banking credits will have to be 
created if the present volume of trade 
is to be continued after the war, or 
if Canada is to secure any appreciable 
share of the large amount of world- 
business which will undoubtedly be 
offering. 

The attitude of the banks is that 
they were not created for the promo- 
tion of such trade by the extension of 
long-term credits; that this exporting 
business, if it is done at all, will have 
to be done by a few big concerns of 
great financial strength, who are to a 
large extent independent of the banks; 
but, anyway, who are so strong that 
they can carry on with such credits 
as the banks can legitimately provide, 
They point out that the Canadian bank- 
ing system is what may be called a 
éross between the English and the Ger. 
man systems, which are far as the 
poles apart. The English system may 
be said to have as its motto: “Safety 
First.” There is practically no ele- 


ment of speculation in its method. It 
Continued on page 31 
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G HALL this little girl grow up in the sort 
of Canadian home we know, healthy 
and happy? Shall she have the advantage 
of living and learning in a free land, under 
free institutions? Shall such children de- 
velop into Liberty-loving citizens that a 
free Canada may be proud of? 


Worth Fighting For? 


MANUFACTURERS 


of 


Hard and 
Soft 


Canadians have fought valiantly, and 


died gallantly, to win for themselves and 
hand down to their posterity the blessings 
of liberty, justice, self-government and 


equal’ opportunity. This 


itage, bought at a great price, is threatened. 


The question which to-day c onfronts Canada, and you 
as an individual, is whether or not a free Can- 
ada is worth fighting for 


Are Canadian children in this and all 
future generations to receive unimpaired 
the legacy of freedom of which we are now 
the custodians, or shall their country be 
turned over bodily to the brutal, rapacious, 


., Let your answer be 


Victory Bonds! 


power-mad enemy which has forced us 


into this war? 
This question cannot 


precious her- 


be ‘answered 


by word of mouth, but by deeds 


alone. 
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FUEL---The Vital Facts of the 
Coal Shortage in Canadal_] 


A Big Problem of the Manufacturer and the | 


Householder. Which Demands the, Close 
Co-operation of Every Individual Consumer 
—Largely Dependent on Imported Supplies 


By CHARLES W. PETERSON, Deputy Fuel Controller for Canada. 


coal pile and the domestic coal 

bin is @ matter which concerns 
every Canadian manufacturer and 
householder at the present time. Like 
most of our troubles, we blame it on 
the war, and it is undoubtedly true 
that for every succeeding month that 
the war is waged there is an accen- 
tuation of the fuel problem—and the 
war, it must be remembered, is now 
in its fifth year. 

With such thoughts in mind the 
editor of THE FINANCIAL POST 
recently journeyed to Ottawa to re- 
quest the Fuel Control authorities for 
an authoritative statement as to the 
actual situation and what the people 
of Canada collectively and individually 
must do to meet it. In accordance 
with this suggestion, the following 
facts are presented: 

Coal consumption in Canada for the 
calendar year 1917 totalled 5,319,688 
net tons of anthracite coal and 29,- 
497,375 net tons of bituminous coal, 
making a grand total of 34,817,063 
net tons. 

The anthracite coal is practically all 
utilized for domestic purposes. We 
have only one mine in Canada produc- 
ing a near-anthracite coal, and the 
tonnage from that seldom exceeds 
150,000 tons per year. It is apparent, 
therefore, that we depend upon the 
United States almost entirely for that 
class of coal. 

The bituminous coal is used largely 
for industrial purposes. Out of the 
29,497,375 tons of coal consumption 
Nova Scotia produces 6,324,684 tons, 
New Brunswick 188,660, Saskatche- 
wan 355,304 tons, Alberta 4,723,139 
tons, and British Columbia 2,418,920 
tons, making a total of 14,010,707 net 
tons, which leaves us indebted to the 
United States for the balance (after 
deducting 1,733,156 tons of coal ex- 
ported from Canadian coal mines) of 
17,219.824 tons of bituminous coal, or 
a total importation of 22,539,512 tons 
of the annual coal consumption of 
34.817,063 net tons. 

It will thus be seen that Canada’s 
contribution to her own coal supply is 
comparatively small. Also it will be 
seen that the two great industrial 
provinces, Ontario and Quebec, de- 
pend almost entirely on the United 
States not alone for their domestic 
coal but also for industrial coal. 


The Fuel Controller’s Job 

Since Mr. C. A. Magrath was ap- 
pointed Fuel Controller in June, 1917, 
he has concentrated his energies on 
the consummation of arrangements to 
obtain from the United States as much 
anthracite coal as possible. He has 
made frequent visits to Washington 
and has had many interviews with 
Dr. H. A. Garfield, the U.S.A. Fuel 
Administrator, and the principal 
members of the staff of the latter. 
That his efforts were crowned with 
success is apparent from the _ fact 
that, during the abnormally severe 
conditions of last winter, whilst there 


T= condition of the industrial 


» Was inconvenience in isolated cases, 


on the whole the people of Canada 
suffered no more from coal shortage 
than did the people of the United 
States, 


But the acceleration of war activi- 
ties in the United States has izivolved 
an enormous increase in coal require- 
ments within their own borders. We 
cannot expect to get from them this 
year as much coal as we obtained 
last winter. The U.S. Fuel Adminis- 
tration some time ago fixed the’ ton- 
nage of domestic coal which woulf be 
available for Canada at about 76 per 


cent, of last year’s supply. It must 


be borne in mind that last winter was 
abnormally cold and that, therefore, 
the amount to be allowed Canada is 
not as inadequate as it might seem at 


first thought. As a matter of fact 


our allotment is approximately 93 


per cent. of our normal coal con- 
sumption. 


“tinder these conditions, will the 
people of Canada be able to keep 
reasonably warm this winter?” wa: 
‘one question that the editor asked. 


help to meet the situation. 
1.—Local organization. 


2.—Individual conservation. 
8—A normal winter season. 


As to the first, we have volumes of 
correspondence on our files to prove 


tion during previous years. Provinces 
having local coal supply have either 
been deprived of anthracite altogether 
or have had their percentage severely 
cut. 

Right here in the City of Ottawa 
we have a good example of the bene- 
fits of local organization. During 
last winter Mr. Magrath became con- 
vinced of the necessity of having a 
local fuel commissioner in each com- 
munity, and he urged upon every 
mayor and reeve throughout the 
Dominion the advisability of making 
such an appointment. The Ottawa 
City Council was amongst the first to 
act and established~-an efficient or- 
ganization under the name of the Ot- 
tawa Fuel Committee. Each consumer 
of coal in this city is required to state 
his normal requirements and each 
dealer has- to furnish records of his 
deliveries. What is the result? To- 
day the people of Ottawa are satis- 
fied that the available coal has been’ 
equitably distributed, and with reason- 
able care they. will be able to get 
through without freezing, which is 
about as much as one can expect these 
days. 

The appointment of such commis- 
sioners devolves upon the munici- 
pality and their duties and respon- 
sibilities are defined in the Fuel Con- 
troller’s regulations which were ap- 
proved by order-in-council last March. 

Unfortunately there are even now 
many places where no appointment 
has been made and the Fuel: Control- 
ler can only advise the people in such 
communities to agitate until their 
council takes the simple step of nam- 
ing a local fuel commissioner. The 
commissioners report to the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for the province. These 
latter gentlemen are appointed by the 
respective Provincial Governments. 

Many people seem to be under the 
impression that when they want coal 
all they have to do is to write to the 
Fuel Controller and he will get it for 
them. This is an erroneous and im- 
practicable idea. The regular chan- 
nels of trade cannot be disturbed with 
impunity. Under the coal regulations 
every dealer has to have a license 
from the Fuel-Controller, and the 
profit. that he is allowed to make 
is placed within clearly defined limits. 
He must “play the game” or run the 
risk of cancellation of his license. 

Meeting the Situation. 

There are many ways in which the 
individual can conserve in using hard 
coal. Most Canadian homes are over- 
heated—a temperature of 68° is 
ample. Soft coal or wood can be used 
in the early part of the winter and 
after the severe period is over. At- 
tention to the heatine equipment of- 
ten effects great saving. Observance 
of these precepts is not only a wise 
economy; it is a patriotic duty. 

Suggestions have been freely made 
that Western and Nova Scotia coals 
should be sent to Ontario and Quebec. 
The latter province has in past years 
been supplied to the extent of a 
couple of millions of tons of soft coal 
from Nova Scotia. In view of de- 
cgeased production in this field, due to 
the enlistment of miners for over- 
seas service and the requisitioning for 
war purposes of ships, hitherto en- 
gaged in this trade, this source of 
supply is approaching the vanishing 
point. To attempt to bring coal from 
Western Canada to points east of 


Lake Superior would be madness. 
With the most favorable transporta- 
tion rates it would have to be sold at 
absolutely prohibitive prices. Apart 


from this, the burden of transporta- 


‘tion could not for a moment be under- 


taken by Canadian railways as now 
equipped. 

While Canada’s anthracite (domes- 
tic) coal supply has been considerably 


reduced for the current year, arrange- 
ments have been made by the Fuel 


Controller whereby a supply of bitu- ! 


minous (soft) coal will be available, 
sufficient to take up the shortage in 


anthracite. The Provincial Fuel Ad- 
ministrators have broucht this situ- 


, ation clearly before dealers. Consum- 
There are three things which will! 


ers object. quite naturally, to using 
soft coal, but the fact remains that 
millions of people in Canada have al- 
ways used this class of fuel and con- 


trived to be comfortable. I have used 
it myself for years and suffered no in- 
convenience. We must realize that 


that one of the causes of fuel short-; anthracite may now be definitely 
~age in various communities last’ win- | classed as more or less of a luxury, 


ter was the lack of local organization, 
which led to uneven distribution. As 
to the second, it simply means. that 
we can get along with less coal if the 
householder uses it properly. The 
“A is obviously beyond human con- 


Meeting the Situation 
The available anthracite coal is now 
g distributed amongst the various 


of Canada on a basis of of coal will not be entirely sufficient | [== ; , 


meessity and having in view 


and luxuries are not always available 
in times of stress such as these. 


Up to the Individual 
It cannot be too strongly urged that 


the solution rests in the final analy- | 


sis with the individual consumer. Only 
by vigorous conservation on-the part 
of every householder can suffering be 
avoided. Even if the coming winter 
proves to be a normal one, the supply 


_ The Minister of Lands 


rovince of Quebec 
Water Powers 


The industrial progress of Canada 1s now 
more than ever dependent upon the develop- 
‘ment of water powers in ready proximity to 
rail and water shipping facilities. 3 


_ The Province of Quebec possesses nearly 
one-half of the available water powers of the 
whole Dominion, and of this amount eight 
hundred and fifty thousand h.p. has been 
developed. The great rivers of the province, 
including ‘the St. Lawrence and its. fine 
tributaries, have afforded an exceptional 
opportunity for the creation of large, 
certain and low-priced water powers in the 
very heart of vast natural resources for the 
manufacturer and in the midst of a reliable 
and industrious population. | 


The Government of the province is continuing the policy 


of the further development of the water powers, more than six 


million h.p. being still available. To ensure, also, an equable 
supply of power at all times, large storage dams have been 


and are being erected. 2 


The distribution of power to industrial centres by the elec- 


trical current has also assumed great proportions in the 
province. 


The many advantages thus offered are worthy of the 
serious attention of manufacturers everywhere, and the Pro- 


vincial Government is prepared at all times to give the fullest 


information upon enquiry. 


The hydraulic service is under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests. ree 


ADDRESS : 


QUEBEC, QUE. 


& Forests 
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conditions due to the 
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A Basis for Settlement of Estates Look into the light question ! : . - industry, based upon ret 
in 1917. From this it 


-An Aid in Financing Stock or Bond Issues Increased volume of light means increased efficiency. na; Ghetmal. of capital 
pulp and paper product 
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_ they contribute enormoys 
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cise a much-needed stab 
: ' ence upon our foreign ex 
: total exports of pulp an 
ducts, including unmanuf: 
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rent fiscal year. 


Paper has been man 

Canada for more than a 

f : i . , ; g : : : 2 : the tremendous growth d 
W.. discussion of reconstruction epidemic, Canadians are beginning can be adequately cared for by the transportation organizations now oper- _ try to its present prog 


in sober earnest to contemplate the magnitude of the mortgages con- ating within the Dominion. eee a aa 
: e e 


tracted during the last heroic years—years spent in forcing the Hun The Canadian Northern Railway serves an Empire equal in extent to erowth antedates the out 


to ignominious defeat and surrender. the wealthiest, most productive part of Europe. The vast area is rich in war by five or six years 
Inevitably such contemplation leads to a recognition of the necessity resources. There is fertile land in abundance, pulp forests of magnificent ak aaa 6 en 


of production, manufacturing, and marketing on a scale never before at- proportions, mineral fields that are little more than scratched. of newsprint paper in 1 


tained during the nation’s history. If “opportunity” may be measured by the relation between the number oe in our own 
e enactment of laws ji 


Fortunately, Canada is so situated that greater production from the of people in a given locality, and the free gifts that nature provides, cer- the provinces, starting ¥ 
great baSic sources of wealth, the field, the forest, the waters and the tainly within the limits of the resources rendered accessible by the Cana- forbidding the export in 
mines is largely a matter of organization. Marketing—by rail and water dian Northern, there are-waiting opportunities in abundance. of pulpwood cut from 


—of the products of this increased primary production and of greater out- It serves now, the most productive grain-growing-and mixed farming — led to the erectig 


put from factories and business establishments throughout the country, areas in Western Canada. And its lines cover: in the capacity of sever 


GRAIN” MARKETING—Collecting elevators having 26% of the total capacity of Western Canada are served by the Canadian ones. A third contribut 
Northern Railway; licensed elevators having 47% of the total capacity in Canada are on the Canadian Northern Railway the growing demand {f 
line. ; : : : pulp and paper.was and 
FLOUR—Flour mills having 51% of the total daily capacity in Canada ate on lines of the Canadian Northern Railway. ly diminishing supply 
In British Columbia athe C.N-R. proportion is 90%; in Alberta’ 44%; in Saskatchewan, 74%; in Manitoba, 81%; in Ontario, pulpwood in the United 
a i’ Quebec, 90%; in Nova Scotia, 15%. At Duluth which is considered separately, the daily capacity is 5,500 barrels — with the constant 
. : 7 : emand f its 
Se ae eek cane o < o~ ao - Conde are served by the Canadian Northern Railway, while 32% country. oe 
of the total is marke y water. In British Columbia the Canadian North ion is 34%: i | ‘ 
and Manitoba, 70%; in Ontario, 33%; in Quebec, 28%; in Nova Scotia, 28%. EeeEn St a : European Compe 
PULP AND PAPER—Pulp and paper plants having 53% of the capacity of Canada are served by Canadian Northern Railway Prior to the war, C2 
lines. In Ontario the Canadian Northern proportion is 60%; in Quebec, 64%, and in Nova Scotia, 50%. and paper had to meet 
COAL—For the last coal year the Canadian Northern handled from stations along its Western lines, 1,390,496 tons. Of tion of Scandinavian a 
these more than a million tons were handled from mines along its lines in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The remainder countries, both in the 
on ae ace aie -— ee Port ge and Duluth. and in the overseas mark 
CK—During the calendar year, 1917, live stock received at Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton f tati print pa l hic 
the Canadian Northern Railway Western lines, totalled 419,737 heads. The bulk of these, of course, consiated of cattle more Shue enistage = 4 
kine data renee a sees . _ ee thousand heads over the year 1916, and which indicates to a and paper exports, Cans 
s en at is in ace i i j : . 3 
lines ot tha Chnution Merthiak Raltwer ‘tuesen. g piace in the tremendous mixed farming areas served by the Western — monopoly of ¢t 
esas rai DAIRY PRODUCTS—This is usually regarded as an Eastern Canada production, but there has been a marked duction are oe 
growth in the totals of butter, cheese, and eggs handled over the Western lines of the Canadian Northern Railway System n. Of the 2,000, 
During 1917 there were handled from points west of Port Arthur 4,073 tons of butter, 2,990 tons of eggs and 536 tons of ; ae paper consu 
pr — of 7,599 tons, and an increase of nearly one thousand tons ofer the shipments for 1916, and surely an eloquent eae eneee avery 
evidence of enlarging activities along these lines in the territory served by the Canadian Northern in Western Canada. OF nes. approximately 
Of chemical and groun 


After the war these great essential industries will leap ahead, once the people In planning for f i : ' 
joancred'y the sere Geman ot war, baveTedncet ick eas small Sn ele eden sat aos any, Camaaan Newtern cent 
The Canadian Northern Railway. System is being “tuned” _ Surely, it is likewise the “obvious duty” of every shipper of goods to route | rom countries other t 
of Test that lie ahead. From const to : nauk tie Sane ad Reet his traffic over the lines of the Canadian Northern Railway System. oe Peon and_ Ge 
Co-ordination is smoothing all departmental action, making for decision and Surely also, it is the “obvious duty” of every Canadian to travel on Can- with Austzig-Hengary, 1 
despatch. The planning of the management is for the days when the road adian Northern Railway System trains. mania, Denmark, Russi 
—a public service on a gigantic scale—will have a vital part to play in the re- And to use Canadian Northern Express facilities. | foundland each ’ contrit 
building of the prosperity of the nation. And to use Great North iti naser degree. In 1913, 
Western (G.N.W.) Telegraph facilities. 
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pwood an Important Factor. in 
ts—Government Regulation of 
_Hamper Expansion—Confidence 
of Their Enterprise 


By F. J. CAMPBELL, President of Canadian Pulp & Paper Association 
O survey of Canada’s indus-, to 183,021 tons, a reduction of some- ti i 
Nw as aeisensl comes some- tinues to regard the industry from 


made in anticipation of the 
resumption of peace, which now 
seems imminent, would be complete 
without a reference to the pulp and 
paper industry, which ranks among 
our foremost producers of national 
wealth. Will this industry continue 
to develop and expand as it has done 
in recent years, or will the restora- 
tion of world-wide and unrestricted 
commercial competition result in 
checking its growth and reducing its 
value as a national asset? 

Before attempting to answer these 
highly important questions, it may 
be well first to enquire as to the 
causes which have led to the present 
unprecedented position of this essen- 
tially Canadian industry, and to at- 
tempt to find out to what extent, if 
any, these causes are attributable to 
conditions due to the war. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has just completed a census of the 
industry, based upon returns obtained 
in 1917. From this it appears that 
the amount of capital invested in 
pulp and paper production in Can- 
ada in 1917 was $186,374,905, and 
that the aggregate value of its an- 
nual output is $96,248,834. New 
capital, added since the census was 
undertaken, it is estimated will in- 
crease the total investment to $200,-| 
000,000, while at the present rate of 


‘production the current year’s output 


‘may be expected to approximate 


$110,000,000 in value. 
A Factor in Exchange 

The impprtance of the industry in 
a national sense, apart from its use- 
fulness in providing a means for util- 
ization of otuerwise unrealizable natur- 
al resources, contributing to the de- 
velopment of our potential water- 
powers, and in the profitable em-) 
ployment of a vast amount of capi- 
tal and of much labor, is to be found 
in the fact that a preponderating pro- 
portion of its products—amounting 
in all to not less than 89 per cent.) 
of the total—are marketed abroad,! 
largely in the United States, where 
they contribute enormously to our in- 
ternational trade account and exer- 
cise a much-needed stabilizing influ- 
ence upon our foreign exchange. Our 
total exports of pulp and paper pro- 
ducts, including unmanufactured pulp- 
wood, will amount to not less than 
$100,000,000 in value during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Paper has been manufactured in 
Canada for more than a century, but 
the tremendous growth of the indus- 
try to its present proportions has 
practically been achieved within the| 
last decade. The impetus behind this| 
growth antedates the outbreak of the 
war by five or six years. It had its 





inception in the opening of the Am- 
erican market to the free admission 
of newsprint paper in 1911, and was 
accelerated in our own country by 
the enactment of laws in several of 
the provinces, starting with Ontario, 
forbidding the export in its raw state 
of pulpwood cut from Crown lands, 
‘which led to the erection of a num- 
ber of new mills and to an increase 
in the capacity of several of the old 
ones. A third contributing factor to 
the growing demand for Canadian 
pulp and paper was and is the rapid- 
ly diminishing supply of available 
pulpwood in the United States com- 
bined with the constantly increasing 
demand for its products in that 
country. 
European Competition 

Prior to the war, Canadian puip 
and paper had to meet the competi- 
tion of Scandinavian and European 
countries, both in the United States 
and in the overseas markets. In news- 
Print paper alone, which constitutes 
more than one-half of our total pulp 
and paper exports, Canada enjoys a 
virtual monopoly of the American 
market outside of the domestic pro- 
duction. Of the 2,000,000 tons of 
newsprint paper consumed in the 


supplies: approximately 550,000 tons. 

chemical and ground wood pulp, 
however, the United States before the 
Pe imported: considerable quantities 
—— countries other than Canada 
weden, Norway and.Germany wer: 


her chief foreign sources of supply, 
with Austria-Hungary, Finland, Rou- 
oe Denmark, Russia and New- 
and each contributing in a 
— degree. In 1913, the year be- 
ore the war, the United States im- 
Ported 233,946 tons of pulp. from 
al » Against 335,010 tons from 
other countries combined. In 1917 
erican imports of pulp from Can- 
risen to 478,394 tons, an in- 
of practically 100 per cent. 
w@ American imports from 


United States every year = 


thing less than 50 per cent. Part of 
this gain for Canadian exports may, 
therefore, be attributed directly to 
the war, as may, also, the greatly 
enhanced market value of the pro- 
duct. 

What has happened to the normal 
production of woodpulp in the vari- 
ous countries named, outside of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, whose 
entire resources have been applied to 
actual- war activities, supposing it to 
have been kept up during the war 
period, is one of the unknown fac- 
tors in the situation. It may be 
that Norway and Sweden, in partic- 
ular, are accumulating large stocks 
of surplus pulp to be let loose on the 
market as soon as trade routes are 
reopened and shipping becomes avail- 
able. If so, this accumulated supply 
may for a time flood the -market 


lafter the war to the detriment of 


Canadian pulp, but such a condition 
would at worst be merely temporary. 
The market, especially in Great 
Britain and France, having been 
starved for so long a period, will be 
able to absorb a temporarily ab- 
normal supply without any difficulty 
once it becomes available. It. is 
worth noting, however, that Sweden 
is already actively at work cultivat- 
ing the American market. There is 
an efficient and alert Swedish Cham- 
ber of Commerce already established 
in New York, with branches through- 
out the States which is, among other 
things, making a strong bid for a 
share of the American pulp trade 
when peace returns. Newfoundland, 
too, ‘which before the war gave 
promise of becoming something of 
a competitor to Canada in pulp and 
paper production, has been shut out 
of the market almost entirely during 
the war period, but cannot be dis- 
regarded when the future of the in- 
dustry is being considered. 


Illuminating Statistics 

By way of illustrating what Can- 
ada has been enabled to accomplish 
in developing Her export trade in 
pulp and paper even during the war, 
a comparison of the returns for the 
year preceding the war with those of 
last year is of value. For the fiscal 
year ending March 30, 1914, our total 
pulp and paper exports amounted in 
value to $26,444,143, divided as fol- 
lows: 


Paper and mfrs. of 
Woodpulp, chem. prep 
Woodpulp, mech. ground.... 


$12,690,549 
2,923,083 
3,441,741 


$19,055,373 
7,388,770 
$26,444,143 
For the corresponding period ending 
March 380, 1918, our exports were as 
follows:— 
Paper and mfrs. of ......... $37,656,330 
Woodpulp, chem. prepared... 19,133,813 
Woodpuilp, mech.’ ground.... 6,487,079 


$63,486,222 
8,339,278 


$71,825,500 

For the first seven months of 1918, 
the United States imported 272,197 
tons of pulp of all descriptions, 
valued at $16,230,183. Of this 
amount, 270,689 tons, valued at 
$16,056,904, were bought from Can- 
ada, and 1,508 tons, valued at 
$173,229, were bought from other 
countries. 

Moreover, it is indicative of the 
possibilities the future may hold in 
store to note that, despite the diffi- 
culties in regard to shipping, our 
pulp and paper exports to foreign 
countries other than the United 
States have not only been maintain- 
ed during the war period, but have 
actually increased in value. As an 
example, for the fiscal year ending 
March 30, 1914, our total overseas 
exports amounted in value to-$3,581,- 
675, going chiefly to Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand and France, 
while for the corresponding period 
ending with March 30, 1917, they 
reached a value of $7,847,807, an in- 
crease of more than 10 per cent. 
Government regulations do not per- 
mit disclosure of the destination of 
these: latter exports. 


Export Trade Outlook 


Whether or not we shall be able 
to hold and to extend this overseas 
trade after the war depends in part 
upon the actual conditions which may 
then develop—the speed with which 
adequate merchant shipping is pro- 
vided, the availability of efficient 
labor at a reasonable cost, and upon 
other similar factors, as well as up- 
on our ability to counteract the 
efforts of the Scandinavian countries 
to capture ‘this trade, to which 
reference has already been made. 
It depends also 


Pulpwood, unmanufactured. . 


Pulpwood, unmanufactured.. 


to. some extent 


a omre or less unfriendly view- 
point or whether it inclines to 
give it that encouragement and 
support of which it will then 
stand very much in need. A wide- 
Open market exists not only in Great 
Britain and in Australia and New 
Zealand, but also in China and Japan, 
where the demand for Canadian paper 
is daily becoming more insistent ac- 
cording to reports reaching the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 
as well as in Central and South 
America. It is probable that the 
next few years will see a develop- 
ment of the industry in British 
Columbia, where there are _ vast 
tracts of unbroken forest still 
available, not unlike the more recent 
developments in Eastern Canada, in 
order to supply the trans-Pacific de- 
mands, as well as those of Western 
Canada and the North-western 
states. 


Among the minor war factors 
which have had a beneficial effect up- 
on the industry is that of a very 
considerable use of paper in substitu- 
tion for other materials, chiefly 
metals, in the manufacture of a large 
variety of articles, such as various 
kinds of containers, etc., for domestic 
uses. These have been found to be 
so satisfactory in point of utility and 
so economical in cost that their use 
will probably not only continue in 
normal times but will be greatly ex- 
tended, thereby bringing a perma- 
nent gain to the industry. 


Government Regulation 


The war factors which may be said 
to have had a detrimental effect up- 
on the industry include, first and 
foremost, government regulation. 
While government regulation has 
been applied particularly to the con- 
trol of newsprint paper it has had 
a deleterious effect upon the entire 
industry, retarding its normal de- 
velopment to an appreciable extent, 
compelling the manufacturers’ to 
submit to heavy losses in their 
omestic market and _ affecting 
unfavorably their foreign trade. 
Moreover, government control of the 
industry, both in the United States 
and in Canada, has undertaken to cur- 
tail consumption of some of the in- 
dustry’s products and to place arti- 
ficial and arbitrary restrictions upon 
their free use. These conditions, it 
is assumed, will disappear with the 
war and the industry will be left once 
more to make its war untrammelled. 
It cannot be denied, however, that 
the industry would be in a much 
stronger position to face the prob- 
lems of the reconstruction period had 
it not been subjected to these re- 
strictions and limitations during one 
of the most critical periods of its 
history. Nor will the industry 
achieve anything like its full growth 
and importance to the country, until 
such government regulation is with- 
drawn, which for the benefit of all 
concerned should be done speedily. 

Othem handicaps imposed by the 
war, such as tremendous increases in 
the- cost of raw materials and ma- 
chinery, scarcity of competent labor 
and its abnormally high price when 
obtainable, excessive freight rates, 
shortage of fuel, difficulties in ob- 
taining necessary shipping facilities, 


and increased taxes, are all part of |; 


the common disabilities which the 
war has imposed upon business of 
every kind and from none of which 
the pulp and paper industry has been 
exempt. Doubtless, with the return 
of peace will come a readjustment 
of many of these conditions, if not 
immediately, then gradually, and the 
industry, like all others, will share 
in whatever benefits or hardships 
such readjustments may serve to 
bring about. 

Speaking broadly, however, it may 
be said that Canada’s pulp and paper 
manufacturers face the future with 
entire confidence and with consider- 
ably less trepidation than that with 
which they formerly faced unknown 
problems of war time. Despite its 
numerous difficulties it must. be ad- 
| mitted that the industry is in a 
stronger position than it was in the 
times immediately preceding the 
war. The uncalled-for political at- 
tacks to which it has been subjected 
may be said to have had at least one 
praiseworthy result, that of compell- 
ing the manufacturers to look their 
affairs squarely in the face and to 
give a stricter regard to the essen- 
tials of their business by the_adop- 
tion of more scientific, more ient, 
and more rational methods in itg ad- 
ministration than those previbusly 
employed. This in itself, willy un- 
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to the Future 


World Wide Demand for Canadian Product 


C ANADA should emerge from this War thor- 

oughly established as an exporter of manu- 
factured products. Perhaps conditions have been 
exceptionally favorable for the expansion of the 
markets for the Canadian-made Gillette Safety 
Razor, because the equipping of so many millions 
of men for a new mode of life has naturally 
created a demand for Gillettes. 

; The map and the list of countries on the left 
give a fair indication of the place of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. of Canada, Limited, as an 
exporter. 

It is to be noted, however, that the filling of 
orders abroad is not at the expense of home mar- 
kets, and jewelers, druggists and hardware dealers 
throughout Canada can meet your needs in Gillette 
Razors and Blades. 
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Capital Paid Up 
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COLLECTIONS 


Throughout CANADA and the WEST INDIES handled 
promptly and on favorable terms. : 
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MA RKETS--Developing, Not 


Stealing Them 


War-After-the-War Idea a Short-sighted . 
Fallacy, According to the Organizers of 


American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion—Healthy Competition Favored 


By GEORGE E. SMITH, President American Manufacturers’ Export Association 


E need exports to support 
W woe prosperity. So does 
England; and, in a measure, 
so do France-and Italy. We also 
know that Germany hopes to recoup 
through her export trade. In fact, all 


nations are preparing for this export 
trade—so much so, that we have been 
led to think of the post-bellum for- 
eign trade as a keen commercial bat- 


tie, as “a war after the war” of tense 


bitterness. 

Let us clear the ground a bit. First 
take this “war after the war.” I can 
imagine no more short-sighted idea 
and I am quite certain that there is 


no sound thought anywhere to sup- 


port it. It arises from the notion that, 
the trade of the world is a static 


thing—that there is just so much of 
it and whoever reaches it first, takes 
it. But we know that trade is not 


static. that a market becomes satu- 


rated ‘only whey intensive selling is 
not acompanied by equally inten- 
sive education in the use of the pro- 
ducts. For instance, ten bath-tubs 
might drug the Esquimaux market, 


put not if the Esquimaux were taught 


to bathe. In the present conditions 


of the world’s development we need 
have no fear that the world can be 
saturated with goods, provided only 
and always that buyers are developed 


and that they become more prosper- 
ous and thus greater consumers by 
reason of our trade with them. Our 
manufacturers at home recognize this 
fact and an important part of any 
‘progressive organization is the help- 
ing of purchasers to make money on 
the goods they buy. 

Trading in the society of nations 
is quite on the same basis. There 
are markets enough in the world for 
all. We do.not have to steal from the 
trade of England or France in order 
to be prosperous ourselves. In fact, 
we could not be prosperous if either 
England or France were impover- 
ished. 

Other Problems 


Foreign trade is only one of the 
numerous problems of reconstruction. 
but 1 think it is perhaps our largest, 
It involves nearly all of the social 
and international relations to which 
most of the world is now giving 
national thought. I can only state 
these problems in outline. 

Perhaps the most important is that 
of finance. The interest on the ten 
billion dollars which will probably be 
owing to us at the end of the war 
will amount to about $500,000,000 a 
year, or just about the ten-year aver- 
age trade balance in our favor in 
the years before the war. This in- 
terest cannot be paid in money and 
we do not want it to be paid in goods 
The answer would seem to be in find- 
ing some method ky which our mone) 
ean be kept out in the world helping 
to build new customers and markets. 
Here we meet with the possible policy 
of all nations prohibiting the alien 
ownership of industry. If we do not 
permit foreigners to own plants here, 
perhaps they will not permit us to 
own abroad, and that would give us 
a mosi embarrasing amount of wealth 
to look after. The whole financial 
phase of international trade is full of 
contradictions and difficulties. The 
bankers, through their establishment 
of foreign branches, are proving 
“themselves more alive to the situation 
than are the business men. 


The shipping problem is an immense 
one. Should the war close quickly 
we shall find ourselves with a great 
urmy in Europe and little or no means 
of getting it home, unless another 
deal can be made with England for 
some tonnage. If the war does not 
end until our merchant fleet is size- 
able, then we shall have to find ways 
and means for running the ships. Un- 
der the Seaman’s Act our great fleet 
will be a tremendous burden; for 
once war rates break, we cannot 
manage these ships unless we change 
our wage standards or other nations 
come up to them. And, further we 
have the great task of fitting our 
means of transportation into the traf- 
fic of the world. In addition we have 
the question of so improving our 
ports as to handle goods quickly. 

We know little about gelling abroad 
and still less ahout educating peopie 
to use our goods. The Webb-Pom- 
erene Act may be a valuable help in 
selling, but it is only a help. It may 
even prove to be a detriment unless 
it be better understood than in Argen- 
tina, where it has been falsely des- 
cribed as an act to permit American 
manufacturers to do abroad what they 
are not allowed under the Sherman 
Act to-do at home—that is to com- 
bine. The progress of our manufac- 
tur‘ne has been in the direction of 
standardized quantity production; we 
are not at ail equipped for making 


If we hope to sell abroad in large 
quantities with our present methods 
of making, then we shall require ex- 
tensive agencies to advertise and 
generally to educate other peoples to 


our goods And for all of this ser- 
vice we are almost without American 


personnel. 
Our trade treaties may make or 
break us. And here at once the com- 


mercial policy of the country becomes 


involved in any proposals for a league 


of nations. Do we want free trade? 
Are we prepared to leave the regu- 
lation of our imports and exports 
to an international body? Shall we 


have trade alliances? Shall we per- 


mit such alliances to be formed 


against us? Shall we make interna- 
tional bargains for our raw supplies, 

fering our own supplies in return? 
Shall we encourage individual enter- 


prise or trade as governments? 
These are only a few of the prob- 


lems that we now have with us in 
connection with international trade 
and every one has a domestic phase. 
We have built new industries for war; 


some of them are well able to stand 


on their own feet; others need a meas- 


ure of encouragement. Shall we 
abandon those which are weak or shail 
we continue to make ourselves as self- 
contained as possible? 
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PRICES—Regulating Law 
Supply and Demand 


Continued from page 25 
gerent and neutral) is the result and 


not the cause of high prices. The 
real cause of the rise in prices is 
scarcity, actual and artificial, brought 
about by war conditions.” This view 
seems to be held by economists on this 
side of the Atlantic also. It is true, 
however, that subscription to war 
loans, etc., by banks rather than by 
individuals or firms from current in- 
come causes expansion of bank credits 
and, in time, a rise in prices. Thus 
in order to raise the amount required 
for carrying on the war, we need 
economy in expenditure, which will 
mean the purchase of the essential 
commodities and the consequent re- 
lease of labor and capital for the pro- 
duction of necessaries and their result- 
ing lower prices. 
The Climb To Continue 

There is little prospect of an abate- 
ment in the upward movement of prices 
as long as the war continues. Stimu- 
lation of production, control of distri- 
bution and restriction of consumption 
can do much, but a food shortage will 
exist to some extent and a similar 
scarcity of materials needed for war | 
purpose. The crop outlook for 1918- 
19 is not so good as in 1917, and even 
after the conclusion of peace, the world 
supply of food will be below the de-| 
mand for several years. The close of 
the war will reduce the cost of labor 
by increasing the supply and there 
will, probably, be declines in. many 
cases, but the demand for farm pro- 
ducts, for building matsrials and other 
commodities require i for the manufac- 
ture of equipment necessary in the 
task of replacing war industries and 
to enable the undertaking of all works 
such as the extension of various kinds 
of business and development of public 
services which have been postponed | 
during the war, will prevent any great 
decline in prices as a whole. As high 
prices stimulate production, thus tend- 
ing to depress their own upward | 
movement, and as a period of high 
prices means plenty of employment. 
for all classes, they are not an evil 
in themselves, providing that the 
workers are able to maintain a high 
standard of living. 


PACKERS AND THE WAR. 





American Association Hears of What 
Has Been Done. 

CHICAGO—C. S. Churchill, advis- 
ory superintendent of Swift & Co., ad- 
dressing the American Meat Packers’ 
Convention said: “The general public 
realizes little of the work that the 
packer is doing to win the war. We 
are furnishing a great deal of mater- 
ial for the manufacture of munitions, 
including glycerine, potash, and sul- 
phurie acid. 

“Our sheep skins are used to manu- 
facture cold-proof coats. Every 
pound of wool that we have is taken 
by the Government as fast as we pro- 
duce it and the price is fixed by the 
Government. 

“There isn’t a pound of stock food 
mantfactured to-day that is not be- 
ing used to help win the war, because 
it goes to put weight on _livestock 
badly needed by our soldiers and sail 
ors. : 

“Our labor has performed the kijant 
tasks set for us by the Food Adminis- 
tration. Recognition of this wilBr 


OFFICIAL PROSPECTUS. 


The Proceeds of this Loan will be used for War purposes only, and will be spent wholly in Canada 


Tax Mrmuster or Finance or THE Dominion oF Canana offers for Public Subscription the 


Victory Loan 1918 


Bearing interest from November Ist, 1918, a 


z Principal payable without 
Assistant Receiver General at Halifax, 


5 year Bonds due 
15 year Bonds due 


ut charge at the Office of the Minister of Finance and Receiver General 
St. John, Charlottetown, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 


$300,000,000. 54% Gold Bonds 


nd offered in two maturities, the choice of which is optional with the subscriber as follows; 


November Ist, 1923 
November Ist, 1933 


at Ottawa, or at the Office of the 
Calgary and Victoria. 


Bonds may be registered'as to principal or as to principal and interest, at any of the above-mentioned offices, 
Interest payable, without charge, half-yearly, May 1st and November Ist, at any branch in Canada of any Chartered Bank, 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold 


Denominations: $50, 


$100, $500 and $1,000 - 


Issue Price: 100 and Accrued Interest 


Income Return 542% per Annum 


Free from taxes—including any income tax—imposed in pursuance of legislation enacted by the Parliament of Canada. 


Loan will be used for war purposes only, including the purchase of grain, foodstuffs, munitions and 
other supplies, and will be spent wholly in Canada... 


Payment to be made as follows: - 


The proceeds of the 


The last payment of 31.16% covers 30% balan 


10% on application; 
20% December 6th, 1918; 


to due dates of the respective instalments. 


A full half year’s interest wi 


Subscriptions may be paid in full at the time of application at 


with accrued interest at 


This Loan is authorized under 


dated Revenue Fund. 


the rate of 574% per annur 


20% January 6th, 1919; 
20% February 6th, 1919; 


31.16% March 6th, 1919. 
ce of principal and 1.16% representing accrued interest at 547% from November Ist 


ll be paid on May Ist, 1919, making the cost of the bonds 100 and interest. 


100 without interest; or on any instalment due date thereafter together 


m. 
ct of the Parlizment of Canada, and both principal and interest are a charge upon the Consoli- 


The Amount of this.issue is $300,000,000, exclusive of the amount (if any) paid for by the surrender of bonds of previous issues. 
The Minister of Finance, however, reserves the right to allot the whole or any prt of the amount subscribed in excess of $300,000,000. 


All cheques, drafts, etc., covering instalments, are to be made payable to the Credit of the Minister 
instalment when due will render previous payments liable to forfeiture, and the allotment to cancellation. 
it of 10% of the amount subscribed. © Official Canvassers will forward subscriptions or any branch in Canada of any 

hartered Bank will accept subscriptions and issue receipts. 

Subscriptions may. be paid in full at time of noe at 
with accrued interest to time of making payment in full. 


eat by a de 


Conversion Privileges 


Bonds of this issue will, in the event of future issues of like maturity, or longer, made by the Government, during the remaining 
\period of the War, other than issues made abroad, be accepted at 100 and accrued interest, as the equivalent of cash for the purpose of 
subscription to such issues. 


Payments 


Under this 


of Finance. Failure to pay any 
Subscriptions must be accom- 


100 without interest; or on any instalment due date thereafter together 


provision, payment of subscriptions may be made as follows:— 


If paid in'full on or before Nov. 16th, 1918, par without interest; or 100%. 
. If remaining instalments paid on Dec. 6th, 1918, balance of 90% and interest, ($90.48 per $100.) 


If remaining instalments paid on 
If remaining instalments paid on 


es 6th, 1919, balance of 70% and interest, ($70.80 per $100.) 
Feb. 6th, 1919, balance of 50% and interest, ($51.04 per $100.) 


If remaining instalment paid on Mar. 6th, 1919, balance of 30% and interest, ($31.16 per $100.) 


Ful 
of $50., $100., 


in full, as soon as the required registration can be made. 
Payment of all instalments must be made at the ban 


Denomination and Registration 


Bearer bonds, with coupons, will be issued in denominations of $50., $100., $500., and $1,000., and may be registered as to principal. 
The first coupon attached to these bonds will be due on May Ist, 1919. 
Ze 


registered bonds, the interest on which is paid direct to the owner by Government cheque, will be issued in denominations 
.» $1,000., $5,000., $10,000., $25,000., $50,000., $100,000., or any multiple of $100,000. 


Payment of Interest 
A full half year’s interest at the rate of 514% per annum will be paid May Ist, 1919. 


Form of Bond and Delivery 


Subscribers must indicate on their application the form of bondand the denominations required, and the securities so indicated will 

be delivered by the bank upon payment of the subscription in full. 

; Bearer bonds of this issue will be available for delivery at the time of application to subscribers desirous of making payment in 
full. Bonds registered as to principal only, or fully registered as to principal and interest, will be delivered to subscribers making payment 


k originally named by the subscriber. 


Non-negotiable receipts will be furnished to all subscribers who desire to pay by instalments. These receipts will be exchangeabl 
at subscriber’s bank-for bonds on any instalment date when subscription is paid in full. a ik ig 


Form of Bonds 


Interchangeable 


Subject to the payment of 25 cents for each new bond issued, holders of fully registered bonds without coupons, will have the right 
to convert into bonds with coupons and holders of bonds with coupons will have the right to convert into fully registered bonds without 
coupons, at any time, on application to the Minister of Finance or any Assistant Receiver General. 


Forms of application may be obtained from any Oicial Canvasser, from any Victory Loan Conimittee, or member thereof, or from 
any branch in Canada of any Chartered Bank. 


Subscription Lists will close on or before November 16th, 1918 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
Ottawa, October 28th, 1918. 


Behind the Gun the Man 
Make Your Doilars Fight the Hun 


crease for male labor totallin 
than 100 per cent. since -February, 
1916. In the case of our female help 
the increase has been even greater, 
is in addition to great increase in their 
herds of live stock. A recent report 
of the Indian Department says that 
the Indians of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan will shortly market 3,000 grass- 
fed steers that will bring top prices, 
for they are in prime condition and 
equal to the “tops” regularly sold on 
the Calgary markets. 

The Indians of Canada under the 
mpetus of war have made wonderful 
progress in farming. The Red Men, 
who once roamed the prairies until 


with the advent of white men and civ-: 


ilization they were degenerating intd 
a shiftless bounty-fed race ates out 
under the ravages of alcohol and tu- 
berculosis, have come into their own 


| duction campaign with keen interest 
, and enthusiastic loyalty. 


U. S. IN LATIN AMERICA 


| Expectations of Business Develop- 
ments in the South 

Whether the war ends sooner or 
later, there is every reason why 
American business men should Yon- 
cern themselves about obtaining the! 
share of trade with the Latin-Ameri- | 
can countries. 
; One of the government agenéies es- 
pecially adapted to assisting in this 
feature of future trade extensions is 
the ‘Latin-American division of the 
‘Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Of small importance at 


the beginning of the war, the func-~- 


tions of this division have attained 
much value since. There has been an | 
demand for information 


America within the last few years. fifty altogether connected 
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g more but have enlisted in the greater pro-(garding Latin-American countries,,of this relationship is illustrates 


not only by other government offices, | through the tenefit which the clo 
but by the general public, since the | contact afforded has been in the pt 
outbreak of the war, and this has tection of American business men ¥¥ « 
been met by the Latin-American di-| have unconsciously been guilty | 
vision, under the charge of Dr. Julius | mistakes in business methods, ¥¥ 
Klein. One means of obtaining ana |consequent misunderstandings fa 
furnishing the statistics desired is | disputes. The commercial attaches ® @ 
through the reading of about. 200 | this country are in a peculiarly favor 5 
Latin-American papers and European | able position to arbitrate such 4 
trade journals, from which are clip- | putes and have done so many times 
ped, indexed and filed information re-; At the present stage of its grows’ | 
Yating to the several countries con-,the Latin-American Division a 
cerned. | Bureau of Foreign and Domestic "= 
This division has sent some twenty | merce has about fifteen officials #1 
‘specially trained agents into Latin | Washington headquarters, vit a & 
w i 
in addition it_now maintains perma-/ Latin-American operations. ‘4 
nent commerciai attaches at each for- | present indications, a much larger ® 
eign capital. si accredited to | ganization is bound to be dev 
the foreign governments,“and thus , as “reconstruction” problems 7 
have direct ac of-| relation to foreign trade condle 
ficials in th Central are gradually ziven the recoe®” 
5 si 2 ei 4 “4 ; im merits. é a 
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MEN WORKERS--- Advertising En 
Gets Data From *Man On the Spot 


Training of the Gentler Sex Must be Seriously Considered by the 
Industrial Administrators Who Would Insure a Continuance of 
Capacity Output Under the Conditions Which Now Prevail in the 
Manufacturing World—Some Practical Suggestions 
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altogether connected wit i” 


From the Business Digest and Investment Weekly 


F factory training is attempted at' 
| all—and no large factory under | 

present conditions can long ne- 
glect the training of women substitutes 
if it expects to maintain capacity pro-| 
duction—it must be gone into whole- 
heartedly and systematically. To or- 
ganize a training department capable 
of turning out 100 fairly trained em-| 
ployees a month when the factory’s! 
igbor. turnover is 1,000 a month is 
merely an aggravation. Preliminary 
to the establishment of a training de-| 
partment therefore, says Frank L. 





| Glyn in American Industries, there, 


must be a survey of the plant by the 
general manager, plant manager, etc., 
and then a Director of Training ap- 
pointed, reporting to the general mana- 
ger as to policies and the plant mana- 
ger us to operation. Mr. Glyn in- 
augurated and developed the success- 
ful treining work of the Curtiss Aero- 
plane Co., and is now with the Train- 
ing and Dilution Service of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

The best plan is to segregate the in- 
struction department equipment in a 
separate floor space about 60 by 200. 
In some cases, however, equipment 
can hardly be removed from its de- 
partment, and training must be given 
there for that department’s work. The 
least satisfactory method is to have 
all training equipment and instruction 
split up by departments. If this is 
done, however, instruction machines 
or other units should be so tagged, and 
the training director be given even| 
more definite control, lest training 


more of the construction of fiber than 
of parts, and approached the problem 
as “getting training and education out 
of production,” rather than getting 
“production out of training.” 

It is strongly recommended that the 
most practical type of person be em- 
pioyed, with factory experience as a 
background—providing, of course, 
that he or she is amenable to sugges- 
tion, has the proper point of view, 
personality and ability to not only “do 
the job” but also “to impart the infor- 
mation” and eliminate all mystery. 

We found no difficulty in finding an 
abundance of highly qualified instruc- 
tors employed in the various shops on 
an hourly basis. Occasionally we were 
mistaken in judgment. For instance, 
we found that a graduate of a fore- 
most technical college, who was an 
excellent producer, lacked teaching 
ability, apparently endeavoring to do 
the work of ten people instead of hav- 
ing the ten persons do it under in- 
struction. Likewise, another opera- 
tive was employed as instructor upon 
the high recommendation of a fore- 
man who wanted to get rid of him and 
disliked to take him back even as a 
workman. 


The difficulty lies not with instruc- 
tors but with obtaining directors for 
original layout of plan and organiz- 
ation which can be done in from one 
to three days, with the later general 
direction left to the production mana- 
ger of the factory and the operation 
of the training department to the in- 
structors selected from the regular 
factory force. 

The length of day had best be that of 
the factory itself, and the tools and 
equipment and methods of construction 
should be the same as those used in 
factory production. Instruction 
should be obtained, in short, from the 
regular production of that department 
























identification and results be lost. 


of the factory for which the operative 


Equipment should be transferred from, i8 being trained, without preliminary 


the various regular production de-; 
partments to the training department. 
Foreman may object to this until 
shown that machir.es and equipment 
must be furnished hovices anyway un- 
der any plan for breaking them in. 

The kinds of training given should 
fluctuate from week to. week, in close 
response to the actual current labor 
needs of the factory. 

Each month, in the Curtiss plant, 
the employment office furnished the 
training department with an estimate 
of the help which would probably .be 
required for the two ensuing months. 


This formed the basis for the training 


department to work on, as to the num- 
bers and kind of training to be em- 
phasized during that period, and re- 
solved itself into the employment office 
giving the training department an 
order for help—and the employment 
manuger only too pleased to co-operate. 

In the Curtiss plant there were de- 
partmental “courses” in: 1. Machine 
work( screw machine, milling, dcilling | 
shaper, punch press and lathe) ; 2. fil-! 
ing; 3. drill grinding; 4. tool crib; 5. 
cable (wrapping, splicing, dipping, sol- 
dering) ; 6. sheet metal (riveting, sol-_| 
dering); 7. propeller work (shaping, 
tipping) ; 8. acetylene and other gas 
(welding, brazing, soldering); 9. 
Woodworking (strut work, beam work, | 
panel work, wing float); 10. doping; 





11. final wing assembly; 12. sewing. 
The relations of the training de- 
partment to the other executive de- 
partments of the factory were the 
al ones: The employment office 
kept the training department moving, 
keeping it filled to capacity with green 
elp and drawing employees as fast 
%8 trained from it. Punctuality and 
pndance was kept by the regular 
me clerks, while careful accounting 
Was kept of cost of salvage, and 
Cost of wages of learners and in- 
crestion force. The training direc- 
himself rendered a daily and week- 
ert to the management summar- 
oe lag operation of the department) 
Tr received, rejected, promoted, 


returned for further instructi 
operating costs, struction, and 





€ instructors. were preferably 
—" taken from the actual produc- 
floor. Experiments were made| 


trainees having had teacher’s! 
ae 
Activities 





closely related to the Curtiss 
train; They were employed by the 
ing department and first put on 
ae until they were thoroughly 
T with the work, when they | 
taken over for actual instruction. | 
Was found that their sense of pro-| 
duction was low and that they ap- 
@ training largely from aca- 











| “initiation” or “symbolic” work. 

The Curtiss plant made a valuable 
differentiation in wages paid while 
learning. 

There is a difference between the 
beginning or “learning period” wage 
rate, in training department, and the 
“production wage rate” after promo- 
tion. 


So long as the learner knows that 
the wage rate will be increased auto- 
matically upon promotion, and that 
promotion depends upon “coming up to 
production,” then just so much will 
the learning period be shortened and 
the “production gait” acquired. This 
eliminates all need of discipline. 

The operating capacity of the entire 
training department is two hundred 
and fifty persons at one time. The 
training will turn over about once a 
week on an average thus providing 
trained workers at the rate of 10,000 
a year or less as the factory needs. 


Contrast this with a condition found 
in one of our largest war products 
plants where the factory needed two 
thousand trained workers a month and 
the training department was produc- 
ing only at the rate of 100 a month. 


It must be steadily held in mind that 
the present crisis, demanding intensive 
training of factory workers, is con- 
trary to the whole previous tradition 


of operation schools. To-day— 

The basic element in a training de- 
partment is its flexibility. A section 
for training may operate for one week 
or two weeks or months. It must be 
conditioned upon factory needs. 

This means that the instructor can 
best be taken from the department for 
which the training is required and 
when the quota of trained people is 
filled, the instructor goes back on the 
regular production floor and assists 
not only in production but also in fol- 
lowing up the people trained. 


TRADE BANKING 


Continued from page 26 meni 
makes safe loans to well established 
business concerns; but it takes no ac- 
count at all of the small business man 
of good character and business ability 
but small means who is ambitious to 
expand. 

Germany’s Bank System 


The German, system, which is con- 


and experience in teaching | stantly pointed to as being responsible | 


for much of the remarkable develop- 
ment of German trade, is as specula- 
tive_as the English system is conser- 
vatives The state grants franchises 
to banks for the encouragement of 
foreign trade; and when the bank fin- 
ances some big industry, it is practi- 
cally a partner in that industry. Our 
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hands the risk he does not want to out that similar aid has been sought 
and obtained in Great Britain, where 


{take himself.” ~ 
| a charter has been granted to a Brit- 


Canada, where the public is so criti- 
cal of the banks, and where they have 
been attacked for lending support of 
a much less intimate character. 
had adopted the English banking sys- 
tem’in Canada, and not helped young 
commercial enterprises, we should have 
had no commerce to speak of. | 
have helped in a sympathetic spirit, 
and have often ‘banked’-as much on a 
customer’s moral character and abili- 
ty as on his tangible assets; but they 
have never in any sense been partners 
after the German system; and when 
the merchant or manufacturer asks 
them “How are the banks going to 
finance foreign trade?” they reply: 
“There is no divine way for someone 


to take from the manufacturer’s 





i banking authorities point out that this} 
Point of view—that they taught system could hardly be possible in §, 








The Bank Attitude 
The banks claim that they cannot 
fairly be charged with lack of enter-| 
prise. “I never saw the transaction,” 
said the general manager of one of the 
leading Canadian banks, “which we 





| could not and would not finance if the 


manufacturer was worth it. If any- 
one can establish new routes of trade, 
any decent bank in Canada will help 
to the limit.” But they make this 
qualification: the banks in Canada em- 
phatically cannot loan money, for, say, 
reconstruction enterprises in Europe, 
and many of them believe that Can- 
adian manufacturers are not equipped 
to carry on an export trade of any 
magnitude — that they will have all 
they can do to attend to a normal do- 
mestic business. . 


These interested in the coming ex- 
port business do not expect, to tell the 
truth, that they will receive much 
help from the banks. They urge that 
some form of State aid is necessary; 
and during the present week a dele- 
gation from the Canadian Manufactur- 
eds’ Association has been in Ottawa 
interviewing the government and 
presenting this view. It is pointed 





ish Export Bank with the following 


objects: 


(a) To afford advice and financial as-! 
sistance to British commercial and in-| 


dustrial undertakings from their incep- 
tion and generally to further the de- 
velopment of British trade, industry and 
commerce. 

(b) To make advances for the enlarge- 
ment of works and the extension of plant 
ana for the amalgamation and co-ordi- 
nation of works and businesses with a 
view to effecting economies in the cost 
of production. 

(c) To render financial assistance in 
connection with transactions involving 
long periods of credit. 


(d) To assist in obtaining orders from 


abroad for British manufacturers and 
traders, and to grant financial facilities 
for the execution of such erders, especi- 
ally when such orders are intended to 
be executed in the Unitd Kingdom. 

(e) To undertake credit operations 
and to draw and accept bills. 

(f) To acquaint themselves with .the 
conditions of trade and with the busi- 
ness requirements of all countries of 
the world, and to enter into banking 
agency arrangements in such countries 
with colonial or British foreign banks, 
or where necessary to open up branches 
and agencies in such countries. 

(g) To establish, equip and maintain 
information bureaus in close touch with 
the Department of Commercial Intelli- 


B Gave Every. 


Dollar 
You Own 


gence of the Board of Trade for fur 
nishing British merchants or manufac- 
turers and the business community gen- 
eraily with reliable data and informa- 
tion upon openings for trade, new con- 
tracts, State and other loan and issue 
proposals, and generally upon all mat- 
ters relating to foreign trade and busi- 
ness, and to undertake the examination 
of industrial projects. 

(h) To act as an agent for carrying 
througi overseas commercial and fin- 
ancial transactions in which Your Maj- 
esty’s Government may be interested 
and to receive official recognition and 
assistance, 

(j) To undertake trading operations 
and business on their own account on - 
jointly with others either through the 
medium of syndicates or otherwise. 


PAPER EXPORT 


Continued from page 29 
doubtedly, assist them to meet and 
cope with whatever new and un- 
expected conditions may arise after 
the war. But, first and foremost, in 
order ta continue to thrive and to be 
enabled to render its best service to 
the country, the industry must be 
accorded a square deal, It must not 
be singled out, as it has been in the 
past, for harsh and oppressive treat- 
ment totally unjustifiable from any 
reasonable standpoint. 


how little would your sacrifice be compared to 
theirs. ) 


We are not asked to give. We are asked only 


Buy 


- MONTREAL 


to LEND—to lend at good interest secured by ; 
the best collateral on earth. 


Victory Bonds 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
HEAD OFFICE - 















































































Canada—Who Cares? Who'll Pay the Debt? 


A Question Vital To Every Earnest Canadian 


| By F. E. MUTTON | | 
ANADA’S debt—that is the question—and who is going to pay it? Nobody but 


“ Canadians. To that there is no question. 7 

; 4 Now to take care of this momentous item in a way that every Canadian should be 

vw, proud of, then every Canadian should handle it like every sane business man 
"SF Should handle a debt of his own. He would formulate a plan or a policy. 


Each Canadian should lay down a policy, and then nail it down, namely, that he will buy 


for his needs and for his company’s needs or requirements goods made in Canada. 
That is the policy that will pile up Canadian savings, and provide the wherewithal to settle 


our National Debt. : 
Throughout the Dominion the call to “Conserve” has been sounded. Do we really con- 


Do we answer the call with anything except sentiment? _ If every Canadian buyer 
a give the honest, the practical answer, then the call would have been sounded to 
_ some purpose. Many thousands of dollars are sent out of Canada every day by Canadian 
firms to buy foreign goods,_with the apparent thought that it will effect a small eae 
In reality, instead of a saving, it costs more money in the end, for the reason that the 
money sent away will never come back; but if that money were spent in Canada the firm 
spending it would get back a share of it in increased trade. 


We must keep a full dinner-pail for our workmen, and find employment for our returned soldiers. Sending 
money to foreign countries won't help a little bit. 

~ 1 - . + « + . + has a mem- 
The public have read with interest the movements of the returned soldiers whose association now has 
pene running into the thousands, and whose membership may reach half a million when the Canadian army 
returns home. What might they have to say about Canadians buying in foreign markets? What might they 


have to say about Canadians thus. giving labor to: foreign people instead of to their own home people who 


went overseas that these very Canadians who purchase foreign goods might stay in business? They a 
have a lot to say about it. "BER Soe Pp a cea ies 0 


There is Canada’s war debt to think of. Nothing will pay back that debt but taxes or developed resources. Taxes 
can be collected only from people living or employed in Canada. When foreign goods are purchased none 
of the money spent—not one cent of it—can directly or indirectly help to pay Canada’s debt, and it only increases 
our burden pro rata. In fact, a day may come when the government may place a broader embargo or further 
restriction on the purchase of foreign goods if similar goods are made at home—provided, of course, that the 
public are protected from the profiteer, in which competition will generally play a pertinent part. - 


What can benefit Canadians more than an all-round, self-supporting Canada? Already, business in Canada 
‘s- concerned about the condition of adverse exchange created by the continual buying by Canadians of Ameri- 
can goods. Buying in Canada would correct this. - 

Wages would go to Canadian workmen, would be spent in Canada for Canadian goods, and this would 
encourage still more production. Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, banks, bond houses, and other finan- 
cial concerns would be busy. Homes would be built, cities would grow, Canada would thrive through her 
industries more splendidly than ever before. Canadian boys would find their opportunities to realize ambition 
in Canada instead of having to emigrate in search of employment and scope for their energies. 


On the other hand, the destructive policy of buying foreign made goods acts absolutely in the opposite direc- 
tion. It tears down instead of building up industry. It squanders instead of conserving the national financial 
strength of Canada. Financial men most of all, are the men to realize that every dollar sent out of Canada 
reduces the country’s economic strength and increases the burden upon the people loyal enough to do their 
buying at home. The influence of financial men counts strongly with industry. It should be used to coun- 
teract the policy of false economy which buying foreign goods surely is. Canadian goods are equal to, and 
often better in quality than foreign goods. The Canadian buyer of home made goods has the best of it for 
he knows that the rnoney he is expending is to come back to him. 


In, days gone by sume jobbing houses in Canada, when adding the duty to the American price of articles that 


were not made in Canada, were known to add sufficient also to give them a commission on the duty as well 
as on the cost of the article. That of course, was simply putting it over on the Canadian buyer. But experi- 


ence and ordinary intelligence soon prove that you can’t put it over anybody for long and remain in business, 
The public have a marvellous faculty for taking care of themselves. 

Indisputable arguments are in favor of buying in Canada. Pursue the proposition to its logical conclusion 
and the result is Canadian prosperity. Every man is a:salesman. Therefore, and at this time most particu- 
larly, sell thig proposition to the very best of your power to everybody and make it the policy of your own buy- 
ing. j 
VICTORY BONDS—Every soul in Canada old enough to talk is urging the purchase of VICTORY 
BONDS. Lend your money to the country—LEND, LEND, LEND! The press, the bill-boards, the street 
cars, the banks, the bond houses, the factories, the schools, all are imbued with one idea—Lend Your Money 


to Canada. Now let us not only be sincere and earnest, but let us also be honest with ourselves. What are 
we raising these hundreds of millions of dollars for? NOT to send out of Canada that is sure. Ottawa 


says: *Every dollar will be spent in Canada.” Then surely that must be the policy. 


The man who buys a $1,000 bond in the morning and places an order for a thousand dollars’ worth of foreign 
goods in the afternoon has done as much harm as he has done good, in fact more harm. 
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MILLING---Filling European 
Bread Basket 


Allies Will Still Require Large Shipments 
From Canada—Exports of Nearly $120,- 
000,000 Anticipated This Year — Huge 
‘Turnovers Make For Large Profits 


By H. H. BLACK, Eastern Editor, The Financial Post 
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STEEL---Efficiency the Dominant Factor in 
the Readjusting Process 


Keen Competition in Period Following the War Will Mean That 
Business Will go to the Most Successful Producers—Investor Must 


| Consider Each Proposition on its Merits; the Past is no Criterion 
as to the Future 


GOOD FOR SEVERAL YEARS 
YET 





The head of a large milling 
company in Canada ‘thus looks at 
the future prospects for the mills: 
“Whether the exports for the mill- 
ing year ending August 31 next 
will be as large as those we have 
had the past year will depend in 
large measure on the time the war 
lasts. If it should end suddenly 
it is quite conceivable that Great 
Britain, anyway, will not require 
us much as we have been sending 
this year. But in any case we 
have before us a certainty of a 
good export business, far more 
than normal for several years -af- 
ter the war is at an end: It will 
take well on to three years to de- 
mobilize, and.in the meantime 
Canada must supply a good por- 
tion of the needs of England and 
France. Domestic business can 
only | gain by the ending of the 
war. 








By A. R. KENNEDY, Editer, Canadian Machinery 






HE milling industry of Canada When Exports Doubled 
has been begirt with more war| The figures given above show the 
regulations, from the wheat field |exports during the calendar year of 
to the flour barrel than any other, but/}1917 and early in 1918 almost double 
so well organized have the leaders|those of the preceding year. The 
been that in the milling year that|latest available figures for 1918— 
closed on Aug. 31 last they produced | down to July 31—cover to within one 
millions of barrels more than ever be-| month of the “milling” year of 1918 
\fore, exported something like $100,-| ending Aug. 31, and are instructive on 
|000,000 in flour and reached new high | showing that exports again were al- 
. levels in profits based on their tre-|most double last year for the four 
mendous turnovers. One mill followed | months, $41,000,000 as compared with 
ment, cutting down some of the its example of last year and = out $21,000,000. Leaving August out of : 
smaller buildings that are put up for a bonus of 15 per cent.; another gave | consideration this would average ove a 
garages, movies, small stores that are | 2" extra 2 per cent. and increased its | $110,000,000, indeed, almost $120,00.. { 
simply duplicates of existing estab- dividend from 10 to 12 per cent.; a|000 for the fiscal year 1919, 


lishments, ete. third gave a slight bonus and hinted Exports, Four Months Ending July 31 
at a much larger distribution to come 


T must be remembered that what 
|» happened to the steel industry 

in Canada has happened in the 
United States, and all the steel pro- 
ducing countries of the world. Their 
organizations are all tuned up for the 
one thing, viz., tremendous produc- 
tion. And when the time comes for 
this war material production to cease 
all these firms will be turning, with 
their tuned-up establishments, to 
compete for the trade of the world. 
There may be talk of arrangements 
and the pooling of certain business. 
Don’t count too much on that. The 
firm that is efficient, and 100 per 


DEVELOPING THE COUNTRY’S BASIC 
INDUSTRIES 


By J. FRATER TAYLOR, President Lake Superior Corporation 














































Immediately peace is definitely in sight readjustment is in- 
evitable, but readjustment does not necessarily mean upheaval. The 
process will be more or less disturbing, according to circumstances, 
and in a very great measure to the foresight exercised by Govern- 
ments, by firms and by individuals. War expenditure cannot cease 





the minute peace is declared. Apart altogether from serious ex- 
penditure involved in “cleaning up,” large sums should be con- 
templated for Government works and for assistance in more fully 
developing the basic industries of the country, the latter with the 
object of reducing imports to a minimum. Between the efforts of 
Governments and individuals, especially those of the latter who very 





wisely and patriotically suspended development work until after 


1918 1917 1916 
cent. so, will get the business ‘and 7 2 . = ‘ . The Government recognizes Te as|in Victory Bonds about the end of the a King..... Se cl $10,518,675 $ 6,947,819 
pay the dividends. The firm that eae es: breathing spell” should be considerably re the price for plate at the mills of|year. And yet these same mills were ie: We hia Sage k ae “iiseee ass 
s falls below that standard will suffer : aa Nova Scotia now, and will allow 10,-| operating under a maximum allowance Br. W. Indies ......... 892,784 641,782 
in accordance with their shortcoming _ In contemplating possibilities one cannot help thinking, espec- cents at the warehouses, and it is|of 25 cents per barrel profit, and in|NfMd. ....... ......... 596,407 781,291 
: ially in connection with the labor situation, that the very natural around the latter figure that nearly | most cases failed to reach this, while | Ot? ©oun-- --..-.... 7,558,844 4,280,160 
In Nova Scotia and to my mind unbreakable law of Supply and Demand as a 





all the sales are made at present.| former years’ profits that were gained 
It is rather a long cry from the|from shrewd buying of wheat were 
fixed price of U. S., which is about| precluded since the price of wheat was 
‘8%c. Even that is a big climb from) fixed. An unreasoning Government 
the pre-war quotations at the mills| »mployee, however, looking to totals 
in the Pittsburg district, when steel alone, and recking not of causes and| Apart from flour the other products 
used to sell around 1%c, and where|conditions, whether those controlling of the mills are for domestic purposes 
1% and 2c per pound was considered | flour mills or any other industry in chiefly. Bran and other mill feeds, 
a very high figure indeed. There has|war time, delivered a savage attack however, saw a heavy advance from 
been much speculation as to what/upon the mills as profiteers and de- | $1,812,235 to $5,394,130, and oatmeal 
might happen were the government| manded some measure of confiscation |7@" to four times as much, $2,220,666 
control removed on both sides of the|of those profits. This in the face of |COmpared with $1,647,239, as follows: 


factor, is apt to be overlooked. Canada must get her costs down 
to a genuinely competitive basis and to this end must tackle the 
cost of living seriously and scientifically. The question of that 
two-edged sword—the Tariff—should also be examined and if pos- 
sible administered by a commission whose aim should be the solid 
and genuine development of Canadian industries. 


Totals ...$41,851,582 $21,251,069 $18,062,860 
Total bbls. 3,842,585 2,515,791 2,310,085 


Nova Scotia has had a chance to 
make a wonderful record in the way 
of production during the year. They 
have been hindered many. times by 
reason of the unsettled condition of 
the labor market. This has been more 
marked in that section than in any 
other place, with the possible excep- 
tion of certain points in British Col- 
umbia or the foot hills of. Alberta. 
The taking of “holidays” has become 


*Details not given in Government reports. 
Other Milling Exports 


_ I would like, Mr. Editor, to feel that this “thinking ahead” is 
being done and that for such a purpose a competent council exists 
—a council big enough and broad enough to act as a beacon light. 
The publication of results accomplished, also policies adopted—not 


Se discursive pamphlets—would be one indispensable con- 
ition. 
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absolutely chronic in many of the 
camps, and the companies have ap- 
parently no way in which to meet 


Ottawa. 





The rolling of plate on a larger| East. 


scale will become an accomplished 
fact in Nova Scotia during next year. 
Plate has been rolled for some time 
at one of the mills there. In fact it 
yet holds the distinction of being the 
only place out of States where plate 
of the larger sizes is rolled. Hamil- 
ton rolls plate for certain commercial 
work now, but only of a 24-inch strip. 
The government aided plant should 
be in operation at the beginning of | 
July. Nature has dealt kindly with | 
the Province of Nova Scotia in this 
matter. The great deposits of coal 
there, together with the iron ore 
wealth of Newfoundland form a com- 
bination that is hard to beat. The 
ore deposits at Conception Bay can 
conservatively be called the largest 
in the world. Recently the approaches; 
to these deposits have been greatly 
improved. They have driven with a 
view to future production, and the 
results of this work should soon be 
making themselves felt in the pro- 
duction figures. Apart from the iron 
that will be made in the furnaces 
there it would occasion no surprise, 
to find that a great deal of ore will’ 
be exported from the Newfoundland 
property once there are the shipping 
and transportation facilities to han- 
dle the material. The bringing to- 
gether of the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal and the Dominion Steel Corp- 
oration interests has not been suc- 
cessful. The negotiations to this end 
dragged on for months, the deal be- 
ing largely a scheme of American 


No ground could be secured for even 
a tentative agreement from which to! 
work to something more durable, and | 


Ontario’s Development 


Ontario has had a’ great year in|°f Steel combined. 
It could hardly be 
It has been a good many 
months now since Ontario found out 
that it could make munitions, and 
since finding it out it has gone ahead 
It is almost useless 
to give figures, for the simple reason 
that figures that were given out yes- 
terday are away out of date by the 
{end of the week. American business 
has been a good thing for the shops 
here, because the British firms were 
all along coming to the point where 
they could more and more care for 
American shells have 
been made here because the shops of 
the Dominion can turn out the work. 
Canadians ntay not realize it, but in 
one of the greatest barrage fires that 
was ever laid down on the western 
front by the Allied armies Canadian 
shells supplied 60 per cent. of the 
Officials of the Am- 
erican Ordnance Department, work- 
jing .with the Imperial Munitions 
Board in Canada, are pleased with 
‘the workmanship they find in Can- 
It is betraying no con- 
fidence to say that, on the word of 
‘one of the U. S. officials in Canada, 
the production 
| Washington from this centre show a 
igreater degree of efficiency than 
‘from any other section of the con- 


the steel trade. 
otherwise. 


and made them. 


the business. 


wall of steel. 


adian shops. 


tinent. 


Embargoes and Control 
capital interested in the companies. | The trade has been kept busy this 


adian figure. 
demand for plate has been greater ™ 


than the demand for all.other grades 
The building of 
steel ships, of course, makes the 
greatest’ hole in the available supply, 
but plate for boilers, for tanks, for] face quite frequently in the 


and 4%c. 





















kept up a demand that at all times| for the steel business. 


the very best capacity for produc- 
tion. At all times the war neeas 
have had the front seats. . 


The fixing of prices has been a 
difficult matter for the Dominion 
authorities to deal with. Some weeks 
before anything definite was an- 
nounced an Ottawa despatch in THE 
POST intimated that the matter was 
being considered by the War Trade 
Board. The trouble was that muth 
of the material, the price of which 
it was desired to control, was not 
manufactured in the country. In that 
case it meant dealing with the job- 
bers, as that would be the first place 
where the Government here could 
come in contact with the commodity. 
The material ordered by the various 
firms in the country has to be sanc- 
tioned at Ottawa before it can pe 
released from the warehouses of the 
country. The matter of fixing prices 
has not yet been pursued to a very 
great extent, but there are signs that 
the matter will be followed much 
farther than has yet been attempted. 
For instance, there is a feeling that, 
although little structural steel is used 
now, there. could even be a curtail- 


the declaration of peace. 















non-essential character have 


past. 


could not get material. 


work. 


going to for years past, and in the 
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STATISTICS OF IRON AND STEEL SECURITIES 


Prices of Securities 


line. Certain it is, and this a point 
that stock holders should see, the 
- margin between Canadian and United 
and combat this habit, and apart from| freight charges alone were $80,000,, year wondering how to correctly in- agin a eal deat alex: the 
a certain amount of arm-waiting| and that is too big an item to carry|terpret the various embargoes that aaa cs aur there mi ht be a 
they have had no assistance to speak|as a handicap and compete success-| have been placed on the import of slight advance on the ‘suatien fig- 
of from the Labor Department at] fully in normal times with yards in| steel, especially in regard to plate. : . 


; : : , i ff he Can- 
the more favored locations in the! We mention plate here because the ee eee ee 


The level might come 
for competitive business to around 4 


The Future of the Industry 
Signs have been coming to the sur- 


stacks, for heat-treating ovens, and| weeks that show the real amount of 
for a hundred and one things, has} future stability there is likely to be 
Allow for the 
has kept head and shoulders above unsettled period that will come after 
After that, 
what? This last week there has been 
a big demand at United States fur- 
naces from firms that, owing to their 


nied access to the market for months 
They have a large amount of 
business in sight, but they have not 
been able to touch it because they 
This is espe- 
cially true of all kinds of structural 
Once the producers of iron 
and steel are released from govern- 
ment work, they can turn once more 
to the making of structural steel. 
There is going to be a big business 
done in that line, one that will in a 
large way absorb the deficit caused 
by the withdrawal of munitions or- 
ders. Steel men in Canada have views 
of the situation that are much the 
same. They know that the steel in- | buying prevented by 
dustry has been going to the limit 


course of events they might be ex- 
pecting a period of depression. 
against that, they look at the nature 
of the produce of their mills, and 
they see that the greater part of it 


The 


last few 


been de- 


ordinary 


But 


ling industry of Canada in the past 


an actual result—such as was referred For Year Ending March 31 
to by the general manager of Canada’s 1918 1917 


§ p . | Bran, millfeed, ete,..... 5,894, 

largest mill at the annual meeting this | Oatmeal ~...... Te tehe rr a 
October—that on sales of flour of over | Cereals (prep.) ......... 1,498,613 1,647,239 

$40,000,000 the net profits figured out) , fer Fuwr Monthe Ending Jaly 31 

9 ! ran, millfeed, 18 1917 1916 

at exactly 2.06 per cent ONE Rape $ 419,621 $1,515,387 $612,296 
Abnormal Shipments to Allies Oatmeal ........ 1,986,788 310,585 89,738 
; Cereal fds., prep. 622,269 519,941 622,040 
In the main, the history of the mill-| Rice meal ...... 85,012 39,536 87,93 


The imports from the United States « 
cornmeal were $248,444 worth in 191) 
$106,807 in 1917, and $32,894 in 1916, wi 
little else in the form of meal brought i 


As has been stated the Canadian. 


year bids fair to be the experience in 
the year upon us, and for some time | 
after the war shall close. - That is, 
there is an abnormal demand for flour! wheat crop has been divided. up be- 


from England and France, and this in! tween wheat for export, -and wheat 


a large measure is being supplied by | tor milling: to Conse. OS 
the United States and Canada. In = — e record 


i ;erop of 1915 allowed most for export: 
fact, this year the Wheat Export Co.! Since then the amount sent over in 
took all the flour the Canadian mills ,the form of wheat has decreased, so 
could produce above what was abso- that in the four months ending July 
lutely required for domestic purposes. 


yu _31, 1918, only one-third was sent as 
The amount milled for export’’as well | compared with last year, and less 


as at home—was limited only by the than one-sixth of what was sent in 
size of the Canadian wheat crop. For | 1916. 


1918 this has been allocated, THE FI- 
NANCIAL POST is informed, on the 
basis of 150,000,000 bushels: so much 


Wheat Exports (Bush.) 
4 Months Ending July 31 
For Fiscal Year 


To— 1918 1917 1916 
for export as wheat, so much for ex-| y. king. ..(Not Given) $27,263,948 $78,581,464 
port as flour milled in Canada; the! vu.s....... = 19,226,127 17,978,333 
balance for domestic purposes. The ae vets es 56,000 2,246,897 
ara Ta 62s o>. ea 4,661,691 
present division allows for a supply ais aa, sa 675,814 3,298,531 


for the mills for about ten months of a 
steady run,—about- the same as the 
milling year just closed. Thus for the 
year ending Aug. 31, 1919, the produc- 
tion promises to be about equal to 
that of the year just past,— in itself an 
abnormal period of production, and 
hence of profits for the mills, even 
with additional profits through wheat 
the fixing of 


..+-$15,409,453 $47,221,889 $96,641,916 
1918 1917 1916 
- 151,712,264 190,588,186 ..ccceccee 





Total 


Totals, bus. 


TO PREVENT OIL WASTE 





Experts Show How Big Saving 


Could be Effected 


Fuel sufficient to operate the rail- 
roads of the United States for one 
month is being absolutely wasted every 
year by the users of fuel oil. Five 
times the fuel necessary for all the 
France will need Canada’s flour as| Federal Government, including its 
their own mills for some time to come} Navy and Army, is being thrown away 
will not be in a position to supply | by these same users of fuel oil. The 
‘their own requirements, although the | fuel being squandered, and recklessly, 
|intensive agricultural development} too, by these same fuel-oil users is 
now going on in’ England will lessen! approximately the entire output of 
the wheat that is sent out there from coal for the State of Colorado in one 


wheat prices. 

After the war? Probably a repe- 
tition of present conditions with a 
slight modification. England and 
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PULP AND PAPER---Industry 


> 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


Emerging 


from Many Recent Difficulties 


While the Year Has Witnessed an Increase in the Number and 
Extent of the Obstacles to Production, General Position of the 
Industry Shows Considerable Improvement — Government’s 
Attitude Becoming More Favorable—Price Increases Based on 
More Accurate Knowledge of Costs—Shareholders Benefiting 


By W. A. CRAICK, Associate Editor, The Financial Post 


faetors at work both favorable | 

and unfavorable to the pro- 
gress of the pulp and paper industry. 
A year ago the outlook for manufac- 
turers of newsprint paper, which is 
the main product of the Canadian in- 
dustry, was by no means encouraging. 
Government interference with condi- 
tions of sale both in Canada and the 
United States, investigated by a news- 
paper press which was fully prepared 
to use its power of moulding popular 
opinion to further its ends, was prov- 
ing an influence adverse to the. well- | 
being of the industry. The price of 
paper had been fixed at a level, which 
in view of subsequent findings, has 
been proved to be unfairly low and, 
facing an election, the government was 
evidently inclined to be kind to the 
press. 

To-day, the industry is receiving a 
fairer deal from the authorities. There 
is less inclination to cater to the wishes 
of the publishers and a more evident 
desire to arrive at a cost basis found- 
ed on the actual experience of the 
manufacturers. As a result, the fixed 
price of 1917 has been twice advanced 
and, if the precedent of regulating the 
profit to meet increasing costs, is ad- 
hered to, there will be guaranteed a 
certain margin between cost and sell- 
ing prices that will at least provide 
against loss. 


D = 1918 there have been} 


In More Favorable Position 


The controversy is by no means over 
and there is in prospect the double 
appeal to the recently created appeal 
tribunal. Neither side is satisfied 
with conditions as they are; both claim 
the right to concessions. If this 
double play is significant of anything, 
it is that the present price will pro- 
bably be decided upon as being the 
fairest, all things considered, to both 
parties. What is, however, of special 
importance to those interested in pulp 
and paper company operations is the 
circumstance that the industry stands 
in a much more favorable position to- 
day than it did a twelve-month ago, 
both as regards the selling price of 
newsprint in the United States and 
Canada and the attitude of govern- 
ments towards it. 


Special emphasis is laid on these 


WAR’S EFFECT WILL BE TO GREATLY 
ACCELERATE INDUSTRY 


By CARL RIORDON, Managing Director, Riordon Pulp & Paper Co. 


The world has still plenty of raw materials and tools or plants 
for changing these into useful forms, which is commonly called 
production, and the men to take these raw materials to the plants 


and convert them and 


istribute them to consumers. 


I think money 


and credit will be adjusted to the work of production, whatever 
its volume, just as we have learned to adjust money and credit 


to the work of war. 


War always enormously increases will and so there will be 
more human power for all the work to be done. This war has 
decreased waste and so will accelerate the accumulation of capital. . 
High wages are raising the standard of living, and I think this will 
increase the consumption for real use by a greater number and that 
this will more than offset the decreased consumption due to de- 


creased waste. 


This war has increased America’s productive power and de- 
creased Europe’s, and this should make for a while an abnormally 
high demand for America’s products. 

I think the war has very much increased the will and the in- 


telligence of those who have taken 


part in it directly and also their 


spirit of adventure, all of which should mean that they will seek 
opportunity, and opportunity means Canada. Also, Europe is still 
overcrowded, Canada empty, and the world would be better off if 
people would move where the surplus food and raw materials are. 

For all of these reasons I think there will be a large im- 
migration into Canada and this will not only increase the home mar- 
ket, but help us to turn more of our raw materials into ‘goods that 


the world wants. 


This is provided we can get the capital that we will need to 
increase our productive capacity, and therefore it is of very great 


importance that our national finances should 


be regulated with 


special care for our sources of capital within the country and for 
the conditions that will enable us to get eapital in from other 


countries. 


We will need increased production to carry the financial 


burden that the war has put on the country. 

Canada still has vast unexploited resources in the way of lands 
for cultivating, water power, timber, fish and minerals, and we 
should aim to develop our production particularly with a view to 
the conversion of these resources into liquid assets up to the annual 
yield which can be maintained without impairing their capital value. 


that orders fell behind and it will now 
take some time to overtake lost pro- 
duction. On the whole it is surpris- 
ing to find that production has been 
so well maintained in face of the many 
difficulties that have confronted the 
industry. 


Wood supply Declining 
Conditions in the pulp wood market 


developments as affecting the news-) jaye been none too favorable and in- 
print manufacturing industry because| goog the outlook is one to occasion 
the production of newsprint paper is| .oncern. The pulp wood supply is at 
the determining factor in the general | the pase of the entire pulp and paper 
paper manufacturing situation of the| industry and on its-extent depends the 


. country. Some would argue that there 
is no connection between newsprint 
and other kinds of paper. This, how- 
ever, is certainly not the case. It can 
be shown that the price of newsprint 
has a direct bearing on the price of 
other grades and that, as newsprint 
advances or declines in value, the more 
expensive kinds of paper move up or 
down more or less In unison. Accord- 
ingly, from a study of conditions in the 
newsprint paper market, it is possible 
to make fairly accurate deductions 
about conditions in the market for all 
other lines. 


Transportation Difficulties 


Manufacturers of all lines of paper 
have had serious difficulties to contend 
with during the year. The severe 
weather of last winter interfered to an 
abnormal extent with transportation 
and not only delayed materials, such 
as wood and coal, consigned to the 
mills, but prevented shipments being 
made. For a time managers were at 
their wits’ ends to prevent a complete 


smooth working of the whole compli- 
cated machine. There has been a 
steady decline in the number of men 
going to the camps in Northern On- 
tario, Quebec and New Brunswick and, 
coupled with a reduction in the size 
of the wood-cutting force, there has 
been a diminution in the average wood- 
cutter’s capacity. The inevitable re- 
sult has been a lessened supply of wood. 
This shortage will not be felt to its 
full extent until next year, since mills 
work a year or so ahead of their im- 
mediate requirements, but it is a con- 
dition with which they will have to 
cope in the near future and which may 
have far-reaching results both on the 
paper supply and on prices. 


| The Labor Supply 


The pulp and paper industry has 
been no exception in its experience 
with labor. Here again there has 
been a steady decline in the number 
of men qualified to operate the mills. 
Not one of the least of the troubles 





tie-up of the industry and there was 
danger of a paper famine. For- 
tunately with the cessation of the 


of the manufacturers has been the 
| difficulty of keeping up production with 
staffs in which the incompetent ele- 


severe cold and the opening up of| ment has been on the increase. Con- 
spring, conditions as affecting trans-| currently, labor has been able to de- 


portation began steadily to improve | mand and secure a higher wage. There 
and there has been no special trouble | is no immediate hope of an improve- 


since in this department. 
The spring witnessed a good deal of 
trouble from floods. Newsprint mills 
at Fort Frances were in difficulties for 
a time from high water and the sup- 
ply of paper to western newspapers 
was threatened. On the St. Lawrence 
mills engaged in the manufacture of 
book paper were closed down for sev- 
eral weeks on account of an ice jam, 
this reducing the output of this kind 
of paper. Other mills have exper- 
ienced trouble through the cutting off 
or reduetion of their hydro-electric 
power supply on account of power 
shortage. 

From the production standpoint, 
however, the worst setback was that 
occasioned by the recent influenza 
epidemic. Some mills had to be closed 
down completely; others operated only 
a portion of their equipment; all had 


;ment in this regard since, even with 
| an early end to the war, it will take 
| some time to restore mill forces to 
| their pre-war strength and efficiency. 
| The year has been notable for sever- 
‘al price increases based on the rising 
costs of manufacture. Chemical pulp 
has advanced steadily with the ap- 
| proach of each price-fixing period and, 
| in the case of sulphite pulp, so un- 
_certain is the outlook that manufac- 
turers are no longer fixing a price for 
| three months but are only quoting for 
_amonth atatime. Sulphate pulp has 
| been in heavy demand at strong prices. 
Mechanical pulp has not advanced to 
‘anything like the same extent but its 
jclimb to higher figures in the near 
| future is inevitable. Newsprint paper 
has gone up from $50 a ton to $49 a 
ton. Book paper had an advance 
the spring and another is forecast 
the fall. Wrappings are now myc 
higher in than they 


Lt 


ago.” In fact, all lines show substan- 
tial increases. 


Increases Well Founded 


The significant feature about these 
price increases is that they are found- 
ed on known facts regarding the cost 
of production. The market witnessed 
a flurry in prices in 1915-16, based on 
the fear of shortage of paper and a 
scramble by buyers to accumulate large 
stocks before further increases were 
enforced. At that time it was by no 
means unnatural that manufacturers, 
who had been doing business practi- 
cally at a loss for years, should be 
quick to take advantage of the mar- 
ket’s fears and get as much as they 
could for their output. As a matter 
of fact, prices went too high and there 
was a reaction, accelerated by the buy- 
ers who had over-stocked and who 
now dropped out of the market. A 
low mark was reached last year on 
this temporary backward movement, 
since when there has been a more 
logical advance in prices this time cal- 
culated on the basis of actual cost. 


Few New Mils 


The physical expansion of the in- 
dustry in Canada is proceeding but 
slowly. At first deterred by the gov- 
ernment’s attitude, which was by no 
means conducive to encourage enter- 
prise, and latterly prevented by the 
increasing difficulty of procuring capi- 
tal, the building of new plants and the 
extension of old ones are nearly negli- 
gible factors. The chief events of the 
year in this regard have been the put- 
ing into operation of new'mills on the 
Pacific Coast, which have before them 
the prospect of a lucrative export 
trade when once adequate shipping 
space is available; the opening of the 
sulphite pulp mill of the Port Arthur 
Pulp & Paper Company; the start of 
construction on the plant of the Kipa- 
wa Fibre Co. and the transformation 
of the Crabtree Paper Mill from news- 
print to book paper. Other develop- 
ments during the year have been of 
a minor character. 


Whether the program of expansion 
which was held up two years ago when 
the government interfered to limit the 
price of newsprint paper will be re- 
sumed later on is an interesting point. 
On broad general grounds it would 
appear inevitable that new mills should 
spring up in this country as population 
increases and the demand for paper 
grows. Those oft-repeated references 
to water powers and raw materials 
may be referred to again to prove the 
desirability of this country as a lo- 
cation for the industry. Canada has 
the largest forest area of any country 


in the British Empire; these embrace | |} 
350,000 - square miles of pulp-wood || 
timber, estimated to yield 1,083,370,000 


water powers alone furnish 1,941,700 
horse-power, while the capacity of her 
undeveloped water-power is enormous. 


Future for Chemical Fibres 


Particularly in the production of 
chemical fibres is there an important 
outlook for the pulp industry in Can- 
ada. Chemical fibre has been used 
principally in the past as a raw ma-| 
terial for paper but its use in the mak- 
ing of substitutes for many other com- 
modities is now recognized. This will 
mean a great increase in the manufac- 
ture of chemical fibre, for which pro- 
duction Canada is well fitted. In fact, 
there has been a great improvement 
on the technical side of the Canadian 
industry already and in many ways 
this country is approaching the Evro- 
pean level of quality. The great in- 
creases in the production of chemical 
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No figures give a better idea of the 
expansion-of the industry than those 
showing the value of exports. In 1999 
Canada’s exports of pulp and paper 


fibres in Canada since the war started 
has enabled this country to obtain a 
footing in the world’s markets, which 
it should be able to hold when again 
European supplies are available be-| products amounted to but $120; jn 
cause these goods can now be made; 1910 they were worth $10,000,099: 
more cheaply in America. ' |for the fiscal year ended March 31. 

1918, they reached a total of $71,755. 
325, of which $37,742,697 was paper: 
$25,673,350, pulp and $8,339,278 pulp. 


Present Size of Industry 


At the present time there are nine- 
ty-one incorporated and other com-| wood. These exports are greater jp 
panies in Canada engaged in manufac- value than those of any other industry 
turing pulp or paper. Their combined | with the exception of explosives, 
capital is estimated at $200,000,000,| During the current fiscal year ex. 
which is a greater amount of capital| pansion continues, though too much 
than is invested in any other industry | importance must not be attributed to 
with the exception of hydro-electric| the increase since prices are higher 
power development. The total annual| For the five months to the end of 
output of the industry exceeds in value; August, the value of exports was $42,. 
$85,000,000; it gives employment to| 275,686, which compares with $2. 
25,000 individuals and its annual -_ 818,502 for the same period of 1917 
roll exceeds $15,000,000. Continued on pase 35 
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SHIPBUILDING---A War-time Industry and 


Its Peace-time Future 


Activities of the German Submarines Responsible For Revival of 
Hundreds of Shipyards in Canada—Tonnagé Will Continue 


Scarce For Considerable Period ‘After Hostilities Have Ceased—- 
A Good Start; Can be Kept Going 


By T, H. PENNER, Associate Editor Marine Engineering 


wind that blows nobody good,” 
has been well exemplified in 
the case of Germany’s submarine 


policy It has resulted in Canada’s 


case in a revival of an old industry 


which had practically departed. In 
the old wooden ship days the shores 
of the St. Lawrence had quite a large 


industry in the shipbuilding line, but 


with the passing of the wooden vessel 


and the introduction’ of stgel, the 


trade had practically died out. There 
was of course a certain amount of 
shipbuilding carried on, but mostly 
on the Great Lakes, and it was con- 


fined to the lake type of steamer. | 


There was also some building done of 

small craft at Quebec, and in the 

Maritime Provinces, but the industry 

formed a very small part of Canada’s 

industrial life. Some time before the 
war the necessity of having repair 
facilities on the St. Lawrence had re- 
sulted in Messrs. Vickers Maxims es- 
tablishing a large dry dock of the 
floating type at Montreal, and an ex- 
tensive plant was put down, with a 
view to eventually building ships, and 
there were also fairly large establish- 
ments on the Pacific coast, Yarrows, 
Ltd., being the English representa- 
tives in that district. 

Before the war the existing ship- 
yards in the United Kingdom and on 
the Continent of Europe were able to 
supply practically all the demand for 
shipping, and there were at times 
many more ships than cargoes could 
be found for, as anyone who has seen 
the ships laid up at various ports in 
the United Kingdom can testify. The 
writer has seen at slack times on the 
north-east coast ships moored to- 
gether three deep all the way up the 
River Tyne, and the same conditions 
prevailed 2t many other shipping cen- 
tres, ard these ships represented no- 
thing more than a source of expense 
to their owners. There is nothing 
that deteriorates more quickly than 
a ship when not in use, besides which 
depreciation, dues for berths have to 
be paid, and a watchman kept on | 
board, 


Ts old saying that “Its an ill- 


Demands of War 

With the coming of war there arose 
an enormous demand for shipping, 
and when the German pirates started 
their indiscriminate sinking of mer- 
chant vessels the world was suddenly 
faced with a serious shortage of ton- 
nage. This opened the way for thc | 
establishment of a shipbuilding indus- 
trv for Canada under conditions which 
made the financing of the various 
yards a matter easily taken care of 
Canada before the war could not hope 
to compete with British shipbuilders | 
on anything like even terms owing to 





the greater cost of material and labor | the year has been a favorable one and 


which made the prospect of a fair re-| 
turn on the investment of the ship- 
owner a matter of doubt. Further- | 
more, the Canadian shipowner would 
have to pay a much higher rate of | 
wages to his crew, and as he would 
have to compete in the freight mar- 
ket with Ships of other nations whose 
operating costs were much _ lower. | 
there was little inducement to tempt | 
anvone into such a venture. Had it | 
not been for the demand occasioned 
by the war it is doubtful if there 
would have been any extensive ship- | 
building in Canada for vears to come, | 


‘investors who took advantage of the 


|reproach themseives on their action. 


competition will once more become an | minence the subject of costs and no 


ever-increasing factor. That ship- 
building will become a permanent in- 


dustry is sincerely to be hoped, and 


there are good reasons to believe that 


it will, though not on the scale that 


it is at present. It is unlikely that 
the wooden vessel will be built after 
the present abnormal demand for 


ships has passed, and the same may 


be said for the conerete hull. The 


establishment of steel plate mills in 
Canada will~tend to bring down the 
price of material, and it is most pro- 
bable that wage scales in the United 


Kingdom in the future will approxi- 


mate nearer the Canadian scale both 


for ship workers and the men who 
operate the ships. The opening up of 
new markets for Canadian products 
abroad will give reasonable assurance 


for employment of Canadian bottoms, 
and there is a large coastwise trade 
in Canada that should be open to Can- 
adian ships only. The large fleet em- 
ployed in carrying coal from Nova 
Scotia ,jto the St. Lawrence, which 
has been practically all Norwegian 
owned, should certainly be in the 
hands of Canada. The United States 
allow no coastwise traffic to be car- 
ried on except by vessels under the 
United States flag, and this rule 
should be carried into effect by our 
own government. Canada is not, and 
can hardly ever be a maritime country 
in the same sense that Great Britain 
is, but she should have a_ propor- 
tionate part in the carrying trade of 
the world to that of her commerce, 
and this should be achieved if possible 
without the aid of government subsi- 
dies, excepting in the initial stages, 
which has heen given. 

The building of a ship calls into use 
practically every trade known. © and 
the shipbuilding industry should pro- 


lca profitable employment for both 


capital and labor in» ever-increasing 
proportions, as’ the population and 
wealth of the country grows. The in- 
dustry has got a good start, and it is 
up to the business ability and far- 
sightedness of Canadians to keep it 
going and make it stand on its own 
legs. 


PULP AND PAPER 
Pantinned Crna. ieee 34 
and $19,387,843 for the same period 
of 1916. The total for the five months’ 
period exceeds by $6,114,754 the total 
pulp and paper exports for 1916 and is 
only $1,069,771 behind the total exports 
for 1917. 
Investors Fortunate 
From the investment standpoint, 





low prices of 1917 have no cause to 


Generally speaking there have keen 


‘two market movements during the 
| year. 


Until the spring, prices drag- 
ged along at year-end levels. In 
April, resultant on the forecasts of 
exceptionally large earnings, followed 
by the appearance of excellent annual 


‘statements, prices took an upward 


turn, gaining and holding several 
points on a substantial rise. Levels 
then attained held well until August, 





but as it was ships had to be procur- 
ed regardless of cost in precisely the | 
Same way that shells had to be got 
at any price at all. | 
Two Hundred Builders 

Such has been the response to the 


| when the first of the announcements of 


higher prices on newsprint paper, gave 
a new impetus to the market and sent 
quotations soaring again. Since Au- 
gust levels reached on this second 
major movement have held and even 


call for ships that to-day there are | been bettered and the market is now 


no less than two hundred firms build- 
ing vessels in Canada and Newfound- 
land. They are divided among the dif- 
ferent provinces in the following 
manner: Five in Newfoundland, ten 
in New Brunswick, one hundred and 
twenty in Nova Scotia, one in P. E. L., 
twenty-four in Ontario. twenty-two in 
Quebec and twenty-eight in British 
Columbia. The types of vessels range 
from wooden schooners of from 200 
to 1,000 tons to steel steamers of 
8.800 tons, a fairly wide range. The 
motive power is mostly of the steam 
reciprocating type, but some of the 
Vessels are being fitted with oil en- 
kines of the hot bulb, Diesel and semi- 
Diesel variety. Many of these vessels 
are being built for undisclosed in- 
terests, while a large proportion are 
for the French, British and Canadian 
Rovernments. Not many are for 
purely Canadian private owners, and 
this leads one to wonder at the pro- 
bable state of the industry when the 
War is over. 
Looking to the Future 


It seems certain that for probably 
two years after the close of hostilities 
shipping will be scarce and freights 
high, which means that ships will be 


' & profitable investment, but with alhas not been altogether an evil. 


in a very healthy condition with prices 
many points above their position on 
January 1. 

Several companies have now been 
established on a dividend-paying basis, 
while others have increased their dis- 
bursements. Those which have not 
reached this desired objective are 
at least strengthening their position 
appreciably through cutting down lia- 
bilities and building up surpluses and 
given a continuance of favorable busi- 
ness, should soon find themselves able 
to make some return to shareholders. 
In a word, the industry has passed 
from the period of uncertainty into one 
of assured position and shareholders 
in all well-managed companies may 
look forward with confidence to a con- 
tinuance of earnings on a level which 
will insure steady dividends for years 
to come. 

Not Entirely an Evil 

While the government probe into 
newsprint paper manufacture has been 
a serious matter tor the industry, in- 
terfering with the liberty of the manu- 
facturer to sell his product at a price 
governed by the law of supply and de- 
mand, as matters have transpired it 
It 


Rradual return to normal conditions hag served to bring inte enforced pro- 
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one can gainsay that to know costs 
is a matter of supreme importance. 


One of the handicaps under which 


the industry was laboring in pre-war 
days was a lack of accurate knowledge 


of what it was costing to produce 
paper. Selling prices were driven 
down to ridiculous levels by foolish 


competition and as a result few if any 


companies were making money. 


Shareholders in pulp and paper 
companies owe it to the government 
probe that managements to-day have 
a very keen appreciation of the value 


of an accurate and comprehensive 
cost sheet. It is perhaps safe to say 


that never again will cut-throat com- 
petition force prices below a level 
whfch will ensume a reasonable profit 
to the industry. There. may come 
° ° 7 ‘ 
quiet periods, times when the indus- 
try may pass through years of depres- 
sion, but it is extremely unlikely 


that there will be a recurrence of 
totally unprofitable ~ business. 


INDUSTRIES OF FRANCE 


Destroyed by Well Planned Cam- 
paign of The Germans 

“I was recently,” says a fighting 
parson at the front, according to the 
Bache Review, “in a city in France 
which had, before the war, a popula- 
tion of 55,000 people. When I was 
there, there were not over 500 people 
in that city—54,500 were homeless re- 
fugees, if they weren’t killed. I walk- 
ed about that city for a month, search- 





never found one. The whole of tha 
city will have to be rebuilt. A glo 

ious cathedral, a magnificent pile o 
municipal buildings, all in ruins; the 
Grande Place, a meeting place for the 


crowned heads of Europe, gone! ‘Thou 
hast made of a city a heap’—a heap of 
rubbish.” 


What is the meaning of this de 
struction by fire and explosion per- 


sistently carried on by the German 


armies in their retreat in Northern 
France? ~ 


One could conceive that it were the 
general hatefulness and brutality of 
the Germans, if the Germans were not 


now apparently agonizingly anxi- 
ous for peace. But this diabolical de- 


struction up to the very last minute 
would seem as though the brutish de- 
stroyer had gone mad, against his own 
interest. 


On the contrary, it is the contin- 


uation of a well-planned campaign for 
helping the business and the trade of 
Germany after the war. 


It isa cold-blooded, deliberate pro- 
gram to destroy now, before the war 


is over, the competitors which the 
German would have in trade after the 
war. 

In 1913, the industrial activities of 
Northern France and of Belgium were 
in a condition of great prosperity. 


Without provocation, but under a 
systematic pre-determined program, 
which was planned years ago, the Ger- 
man has for four years been ruthless- 
ly destroying that whole country. 

First of all, in the winter of 1914-15, 
he removed all the machinery from the 
great manufacturing centres of Lille, 
Roubaix and Tourcoing, and transport- 
ed it back to Germany. 

He has continued this systematic 
spoliation of France and Belgium ever 
since. 





Owing to the increased supplies of 
feed in Western Canada the order pro- 
hibiting the burning of straw in Man- 


ing for a house that wasn’t damaged, itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta has 
a window that wasn’t broken, and I} been rescinded. 
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BackUp Our Boys 


in France 


Make sure that the 1918 
Victory Loan is 
over-subscribed 


Buy Victory Bonds 
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The Making of Your Will and 
The Choice of Your Execu- 


tors are of Paramount 
Importance. 


The proper care and distribution of your savings of a 
lifetime are dependent on your having a carefully drawn 
will and competent and responsible Executors. 


It does not matter how much wealth: you leave behind 
you, if it is not honestly and wisely administered by your 


Executor. 


Our officials will be gl2.1 to consult and advise with you - 


on these matters. 


It is the chief business of this Company 


to administer estates, and our advice and services will be of 


assistance to you. 


Consultation with any of our officials places you under 


no obligation. 


Please write or phone for appointment. 
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CASTOR OIL BEANS 


Price Fixed by The American Gov- 
ernment 

In order to procure an adequate sup- 

ply of castor oil for the use in con- 

nection with the United States War 

Department aviation program, numer- 





matter by a board of the Bureau of 
Aircraft Production, Mr. W. C. Pot- 
ter, the acting director of aircraft pro- 
duction, has established a price of $4.5) 
per bushel of 46 pounds. As specified 
in tke original contracts, beans are to 
be delivered hulled and sacked, in car- 


load lots, f.o.b. the nearest railroad 


station to the land on which they are 


ous contracts were let last spring for | prown. 


the raising of castor beans in the 
Southern States, at a price of $3.50 
per bushel. 
the crop it has been found that this 


price does not provide sufficient re-' 


muneration to the grower. 
After careful consideration of the 








Limited 


With the harvesting of | 


A new war credit of 15,000,000,000 
marks will be-submitted to the Ger- 
man Reichstag in November, accord- 
ing to the Munich correspendent of The 
Rhenish Westphalian Gazette of Essen. 
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Several Conditions Have Been at Work During Past Year, Both 
to Handicap Production and to Reduce Demand—Imports Are 
Declining—tTransfer of United States Plants to War Work is 
Having an Important Bearing on the Canadian Industry 


By W. A. CRAICK, Associate Editor, The Financial Post 


HE phenomenal expansion of the 


automobile industry, which has | 
been one of the greatest indus- 
trial achievements of the past decade 
suffered somewhat of a check during 
the present year as the result of the 
operation of a number of contributing 
equses. These affected both the pro- 
duction and the sale of automobiles and 
were for the most part so nicely bal- 
anced that the gradual reduction of 
+ output harmonized fairly closely with 
the lessening demand. 


Whereas in 1917, it is estimated that | 


approximately 60,000 new cars were 
placed in commission, bringing the 
tetal registration in the Dominion up to 
about 180,000, in 1918 sales only ran 
“to about 35,000 cars. The number of 
“cars in use in Canada is therefore at 
present in the neighborhood of 215,000, 
which works out at about one car to 
every 35 people in the country. Con- 
sidering the physical character of 
mich of the land, the extent of the 
populated area and the condition of 
the roads, this averages up very well 
indeed and compares most favorably 
with conditions in the United States. 
Obstacles to Production 
On the side of production the short- 


age of labor and the difficulty of pro- 
curing materials, have been the main 
factors. The labor situation has been 
very bad. Ever since the munition 
industry was started, there has been a 


steady drain on the working forces of 


the automobile plants and this has 
been quite as pronounced during 1918 
as it was in 1917. Military require- 
ments have likewise decimated the 
shops, the Military Service Act claim- 
- ing not a few of the younger mechanics. 


Had it not been that the demand for 


cars was abating, manufacturers 
would have been sorely put to it to 
maintain adequate production. 
Canada’s dependence on the United 
States for many of the materials en- 


tering into motor car production has 


been emphasized during the current 
year. The fact that the industry 
across the line has been placed; under 
restrictions and that on January 1 no 


more pleasure cars will be built in 


American plants means that the Can- 


adian manufacturer has been placed in 
the position of being practically limited 
in his supplies, with the prospect of 
jbeing unable to procure materials af- 


| ter the New Year. 
The Production Outlook 


It has been stated in some quarters 
that the production of Canadian cars 
will cease at the end of the year, in 
line with the cessation of United 


‘State's production, This is hardly 
likely, Owing to the greatly reduced 


demand of the past two months, as well 


‘as to the handicaps on ‘production, 
Canadian manufacturers anticipate 
closing the year with a considerable 
stock of materials on hand. That they 


will keep their plants in operation 


next year, even on a reduced scale, 


rather than change over to war work, 
is generally expected. 
In the United States, of course, war 


work is being provided for the auto- 
mobile factories, which are required 


to stop production, and it is under- 
stood that the United States autheri- 
ties have generously offered to treat 
Canadian plants similarly. To what 


extent this offer will be accepted re- 


mains to be seen. At present it is 


well known that at least one Canadian 
automobile plant is fully employed on 
war work. Other plants may, of 
course, deem it desirable to keep their 


motor production and sales depart- 
ments intact in the expectation that 


the war will soon be over. 
Price Increases 

_Not unnaturally, owing to the con- 
ditions enumerated, there has been a 
decided increase in costs of production 
during the year. Starting with labor 
which has demanded and received 
higher remuneration, every item in 
the table of costs has advanced. Or- 
fanizations have had to be maintained, 
tven' though production has decreased 
and sales have been fewer and, in or- 
T to offset lessened revenues, it has 
absolutely necessary to make in- 
ee in selling prices. Manufac- 
rers stood off these increases 
rather longer than they should 
ve — ~ this year they have | 

rt i 
inliey to by ce rs 
ba cupled with the increase in prices | 
oo about by economic causes, 
os included governmental tax- 
n. On May 1 a war tax was im- 
— on every car over a certain 
ue, sold in Canada. This added 
materially to the cost and gave-to the 
Increase the appearance of a 
wif bear advance. A tax was like- 
evied on cars sold in the United 
but this did not apply to cars 
for export to Canada, except that 


CANADA’S IMPORTS OF AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR VEHICLES 
Years ending March 31. 


1913. 
$9,084,726 
588,910 
- 54,627 
15,576 


Web tous saus $9,738,839 


IMPORTS 
1913, 

$763,129 

15,819 


$77R.948 


EXPORT VALUES 
1918. 
$74,424 
190,070 
5.7380 
840,337 
382,105 
792,154 


$2,284,820 


1914, 


Total .. 


1914, 


1914, 
Great Britain 


United States 
Newfoundland .. ..... 
Australia . 


» duty payable on importation was 
levied not on the United States sell- 


$6,528,986 
621,979 


$7,213,375 


$8,926,077 $2,142,895 $4,536,731 
40,302 


$3,966,379 $2,166,193 $4,550,480 


$320,407 
138,978 
6,125 
1,272,468 
411,267 
1,422,617 


$3,571,862 


1915. 
$4,591,182 
252,898 
43,724 
900 


$4,888,704 


1916. 
$5,065,827 
23,502 


1917. 
$8,551,475 
30,350 


$5,089,329 $8,582,625 


OF PARTS OF AUTOMOBILES 


1915. 1916. 1917. 
$7,173,423 


26,594 


23,298 13,749 


$7,200,017 $6,671,419 


OF CANADIAN-MADE AUTOMOBILES 


1915. 
$76,050 
97,013 
5,162 
1,101,284 
479,178 
887,137 


1916. 
$2,350,198 
15,188 
7,780 
2,712,392 
945,288 
2,807,005 


1917, 
$218,218 


$2,645,824 $8,897,801 


$3,807,278 


Another Deterrent Factor 
The element of uncertainty which 


$4,604,899 


have resulted in a steadily declining 
business this year and, while there are 
more cars than ever in use, the number 
of new cars appearing on the streets 
and roads, is appreciably less than was 
the case a year ago. 


Farmers Largest Buyers 

The principal distribution of new 
cars this year has been among the 
farmers, who continue to be large 
buyers. In this case the economic, not 
the social, use of the car is paramount. 
The farmer buys because he is coming 
to realize that he needs an automobile 
as a useful part of his equipment, just 
as his plows, his cultivators and his 
reapers are essential to the economic 
handling of his property. Viewed 
from this standpoint, it is a good thing 
for the country as a whole to see the 
agricultural classes purchasing cars. 
It means greater economy in the pro- 
duction of, foodstuffs, which is an es- 
sential development in these days of 
| high pressure. 
| In fact, in. both the United States 
and Canada, the authorities, while 
frowning down the use of cars for 
pleasure purposes solely, realize that 
the automobile is an instrument of 
service and that as such it should not 
by any means be repressed. The at- 
titude adopted towards owners of 
| motor cars is one of impressing the 
responsibility devolving on each as the 


ing price but on that price plus the has beclouded the outlook for so many possessor of a unit of service and urg- 


war tax. That is to say the Canadian 
importer paid duty on the equivalent 
of the United States war tax as well 
as on the cost of the car. 
Effect of Higher Prices 

The very substantial increase in the 
selling price of automobiles has un- 
doubtedly been one of the prime factors 


in reducing sales, particularly during | may not be large but taken along with | 
the last two or three months when the | Other classes who are holding back it 


full force of the several increases be- 
gan to be felt. People who were able 
with increased war-time incomes to in- 


numbers during 1916 and 1917. The 


months has been another factor that 
has tended to reduce sales. People, 
who fear increased taxes on luxuries 
and higher costs in running cars, who 
do not know what difficulties may lie 
in the way of the car-owner, hesitate 
to invest and decide to wait until a 
more favorable season. This class 


helps to swell a goodly total. 
The combination of gasless Sundays 


'and unfavorable weather during the 
vest in cars had done so in large fall months must also be included in! 


the list of adverse conditions. Oddly 


jing the conservation of motor power 
for economic use. 
The Saturation Point 

Superficially it might appear as if 
the saturation point of automobile 
ownership had been reached with the 
present decline in sales, but this is 
| hardly the case. It must be recognized 
that the conditions which are at work 


, reducing both output and consumption 
of cars are abnormal. Practically, 
the much-talked-of saturation point 


has simply been pushed forward and 
it is still in prospect, a lure to the 
manufacturer, impelling him towards 





number of prospects for 1918 was ac- enough, automobile salesmen say that greater production when once the pre- 
cordingly reduced and many of these the weather has a great deal to do|sent period of uncertainty is over. 


did not care to or were not able to meet 
the higher cost. 


However, this was but one of several 
causes that have tended to restrict 


buying of late. The government’s ap- 
peal for economy has undoubtedly had 
some bearing on the situation and, 
while a good many people would not 


pay much attention to the request to, 
refrain from buying luxuries, there 


are unquestionably some who would 
feel it a duty to do so. At any rate 


manufacturers feel that this sentiment : 


has been a factor among certain class- 
es of the population who would not 


otherwise be doing without cars or 
retaining old ones. 
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The McLaughlin 


with selling cars. Given fine dry days 


that he ought to buy. Beginning with 


the wet weather of the Toronto sEx- 
hibition and continuing through the 
abnormally rainy days of September, 
the whole climatic influence was pre- 
judicial to the sale of cars, which other- 
wise at this season of the year might 


be expected to be large. The addition- 


al circumstance that cars could not be 
used on Sundays, which are the only 
days that a good many men can get out 
for runs, was a deterrent factor in the 


case of a considerable number of pro-. 


spects. " 
Taken together these several causes 


| There can be no question but that a 


| and it is easier to convince a prospect great future lies before the industry, 


s since the utility of the automobile has 
been so unmistakably demonstrated. 
Importation Declines 

While statistics to the end ofthe last 
fiscal year, as shown in the tables ac- 
companrying this article, give little in- 
dication of a contraction in the auto- 
mobile business,—the importation of 


all classes of motor vehicles jumping 
from $8,582,625 in 1917 to $12,809,069 
in 1918,—figures published since then 
_ bear out the statement that sales of 


automobiles have been on the down- 


grade during the summer and fall. 
For the month of August, which is 


ss 
Se Uh 


reaking 


‘was 887, valued at $665,080. 


the last month for which trade returns 
have been published, the importation 
of passenger automobiles from the 
United States amounted to 346 cars of 
a value of $308,260. During August, 
1917, the number of cars imported 
For the 
five months ended August 21, impor- 
tation totaled 4,568 cars, as against 
9,862 for the corresponding period of 
1917, and values showed a decline from 
$6,483,787 to $3,687,086. Had it not 
been for an increase in the importation 
of motor trucks, the decline in the im- 
portation of motor vehicles of all 
kinds would have been still more pro- 
nounced, The number of trucks com- 
ing into the country is steadily increas- 
ing. For the first five months of the 
fiscal year, 1916-17, there were 108 
imported; in 1917-18, 492 and in 1918- 
19, 654. 

The importation of parts of auto- 
mobiles and motor vehicles, which pro- 
vides an indication of the condition of 
the domestic industry, does not show 
so pronounced a decline. The high- 
water mark in these importations was 
reached in the fiscal year 1916-17, 
when they were brought in to the value 
of $7,200,017. The following year, 
they had dropped to $6,671,419, while 
for the five months to the end of last 
August they had faller® to $2,929,738, 


as against $3,052,814 for the same five 
months of 1917. 


The Export Trade 

During the past few years exports 
of automobiles of Canadian manufac- 
ture have formed quite an important 
item in Canada’s export trade. Es- 
pecially to other parts of the British 
Empire, where preferential tariffs 
have given the Canadian producer an 
advantage, have large numbers of cars 
been shipped. This business reached 


its highwater mark in 1915-16, when 
cars to a value of $8,897,801 were de- 
spatched, principally to Great Britain 
and Australia. In 1916-17, shipments 
declined to $4,604,899 and in 1917-18 
to $3,807,278. Exports continue to 
dwindle this year and for five months 
to August 31, their value was $1,847,- 
443, as against $1,961,957 last year. 


The Canadian Industry 
Thére has been no marked change 
inthe situation regarding the manu- 
facture of automobiles in Canada dur- 
ing the current year. That is to say 
no new plants have been established 


for the assembling of parts and the 


completion of cars in this country. Nor 


has there been any great extension in 
the manufacture of the component 
parts of automobiles in Canada. It 


will be some time yet before the mar- 
ket is large enough to render it feas- 


ible to produce a greater number and 
variety of parts in the Dominion. 


through — 
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Canadians, as inventors, are chiefly 
interested in Canadian automobile 
plants through the ownership of shares 
in the United-States’ industries which 
control these plants. There has been 
a certain amount of investing from 
time to time in these industries, much 
of which has been of a profitable 
character. At present there is no 
reason for doubting the intrinsic merit 
of these investments. If plants are 
not engaged in the production of auto- 
mobiles, they are at least busy on war 
work for which a good price is being 
paid. Ultimately there will be a large 
amount of slack to catch up in the 
automobile business itself and this 
should insure a continuity of activity 
when war orders are completed. From 
the investment standpoint therefore 
the shareholder in an automobile 
manufacturing company should feel 
assured. 


U. S. AFTER-WAR PLANS 


Centralized Work on the Recon- 
struction Program 

WASHINGTON—The time is now 
ripe for more centralized, concerted 
work on a program of economic re- 
construction after the war, says a re- 
port by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. It is the first of 
a series of reports to be issued on this 
subject and is devoted to the plans 
under consideration by other coun- 
tries. 

“The outstanding fact under obser- 

vation,” states the report, “is the re- 

| cognition in every land and by all 
istatesmen ofthe problem called ‘econo- 
| mic reconstruction.’ But of more im- 
mediate importance is the fact that 
England, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Austria are making preparations to 
resume their peaceful economic life, 
with improved facilities for- foreign 
trade, with a national supervision of 
| the use of natural resources for the 
benefit of their own citizens, and with 
assistance from the state.” 

Attention is called to the achieve- 
ment of our own government in pre- 
paring for after-war conditions, such 
as the building and organization of a 


huge merchant navy backed by large 


and efficient shipyards and docks, the 
Webb-Pomerene export trade act au- 
thorizing exporters to combine for ex- 
port trade, and the leeway in forzign- 
trade banking system. All told there 
has been a very considerable amount 
of effective work done looking toward 
the future, but much remains undone 


and the bureau is issuing this analy- 
sis of European tendencies as a guide, 


although calling attention to the fact 


that each country has its own peculiar 
problem that it must work out for it- 
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LUMBERING---A Big Item on the American 


War Program 


Entry of United States-Into the Great Conflict Has Meant Much 
to Timber Producers, Both as to Market and Price—War Has 
Also Provided Its Handicaps, But These Are Now Being Over- 


stated that at that time there was no 
talk of any let-up in the manufacture 
of munitions, or in the matter of 
prosecuting the war. “These two 
thiigs go together,” he stated, “and 
the feeling in the American capital 
seemed to be that when you heard 
that peace had been signed you would 
hear that war orders are being can- 
celled, and not. before.” 


’ PAINT-- 
3 the 


Canada is 
Materials 


to active trade with a minimum of 
economic disturbance. 


under competitive conditions, is ex. 
pected to keep up the performance 
which war time conditions alone hays 
made possible. 


And right here will be the tough. 
stone for the steel group. If they 
have kept their equipment in shape, 
if they have, with the increasing yo. 
umes of business that have been aya. 
lanched upon them, kept Production 


Immediate passage by Congress of a 
law prohibiting the landing at Ameri- 
can ports of German-made toys and 
other German-made merchandise, “un- 
til the Central Empires have submit- 
ted to an allied peace,” was urged in 
a resolution adopted at a convention 
of the Toy Makers’ Association of 


come—An Interesting Outlook 


sideration of conditions in the| chase and movement of lumber into 
lumber producing industry, and| the United States which at present 
the lumber distributing trade, during | is our chief outlet. 
the past year, it is essential to bear in; Notwithstanding all of these re 
mind the fact that no individual line of | strictions, it is generally accepted that 
business in any period experiences for | the consumption during 1918 has been 
any extended time, a history of unin-| fully relative to the supply, so that it 
terupted development of depression.' can safely be said that stocks to-day at 
The lumber business is no exception jj] points are if -anything lighter 
to this. It always joins in this exper- than they were a year ago at this 
ience. Sinee the advent of the war,|time. The logging operations for the 
in common with other businesses and| present season promise further re- 
perhaps to a greater degree than in| strictions and the logging costs will un- 
connection with some of them, these/ questionably be higher than for last 
return cycles, in their relation to the| winter. 
lumber business, have been of shorter 
duration and consequently more fre- 
quent appearance than had been the 
rule before that period. On the whole, 
the general frend of demand and prices 
has been upward, but the recurring 
cycles or changes have, of course, been 
due to the frequent necessity for re- 
adjustment on account of arbitrary 
governmeéntal enactments, and on ac- 
count of the development of unusual 
conditions turning upon the abnormal 
conduct of the demand and of the war}; 
business. 
The season of 1917 ended in some- 


. 5 f pro 3 
ce Dig ae ee cea aie season, will be wanted. It may be add- 


; : : the people of the United 
cerned. This carried on over into the | &d that what 
spring of 1918. Up to that time there States have begun to do as consumers 


had been no restrictions upon com- of our lumber products is only a start- 


er compared to what they will be do- 
merce or upon the use of lumber, other | ° The eairy of 


: horta, ¢| ing in the near future. 
~coensethery eek ce ae the United States into the war created 
difficulties. The tremendous demands 
of the United States had supplemented 
the demands in Canada so that, with 
a somewhat shortened cut for the 


B‘ WAY of preface to any con-, and has materially affected the pur- 


An Insistent Demand 


Glancing back and endeavoring to 
form conclusions for future guidance 
therefrom, the outstanding feature is 
the effect of the fecent embargo. The 
basic significance of the whole matter 
from a Canadian point of view is that, 
knowing what we do of the amount of 
lumber and other materials that are 
being used “by the United States, and | 
knowing also the existing saree 
of supply, we can feel that there is 
a reasonable guarantee that every foot 


ceeding anything in our experience, a 
demand moreover which is not as yet 
satisfied and is inconsequential com- 


season of 1917, when stocks were taken pared with what is to come. In all 


at the end of that period. it was found|°! this, civilian demands have been 
that they were if anything below nor- | Perforce restricted, but they must not 
mal. The winter’s woods work of be overlooked. New cities are being 


1917-18 was disappointing, both in the | planned, new houses built, railway 


i ded 
i i tand the; eduipment renewed and_ extended, 
—— ee a ee ships launched as never before, but all 


: saa i individ- 
tabl under government instead of in 

nee aoe rer cone ‘tnetenaed ual direction. So long as the war may | 

eonie ieeee developed a decided in-| !ast these conditions will surely con- | 


5 att itinue and the demand upon our pro-| 
sneer ty bay Sewanee, 98 6 aewerel | duction of lumber will be steadily in- 


rule, stocks which were held in second | : 
hands had nat been advanced propr-| Sine va Peoniions to face 
tionately to the increased logging costs ck adie ahcewtes’ denieaell ‘ell 


i f manufac- as 
Et a otto aaa deanien: watered | Surely develop for the rebuilding of | 


: : * | -devastated areas of Europe: 
to and met this demand by selling their the war , 

stock on an advancing market aeeuat | and for supplying all the homes fur- | 
out this period and then turned about Niture, and numberless articles of 
and made new purchases from new | Commerce into which wood enters. 

euts at prices representing substan- 


tially the fi j : 
ae See Looking at the lumber industry in 


Transportation Difficulties a more general way, it is interesting 

The unusual weather and transpor-|t® consider it from the investment 
tation conditions of the winter of 1917- | Point of view. The owner of stumpage 
18 made shipping almost impossible! is closely interested in the trade sit- | 
and embargoes in consequence thereof , U@tion. He cannot but feel that his 
held up deliveries to such an extent | investment to-day is a more satisfac- 
that it became to the interest of con-| tory one than it was even a year ago. 
‘sumers to buy anything and every-| He sees that the year following the 
thing that was offered to them at a fair| War will be a year of, development 
price, on the chance that some of the| "4 that his stumpage has been ad- 
items would overcome the obstacles of ; V@nc!ng In value during the years that 


shipment and would reach them. This, have just passed. Under any scheme 


perhaps led, in some degree, to a dupli-| °f readjustment, stumpage will hold 
its own and in fact advance in price, 


cation in buying, and it certainly led | : 
to a condition of adjustment in the! because of the great demand there will 


spring of 1918 when, under the remov- be for the products of the forest when 
al of weather and transportation dif- | the restrictions have been removed 
ficulties, lumber which had been pur-| from building operations and the gen-" 
chased in duplication began to arrive | ©"@! use of lumber has been revived. 
and in many cases necessitated adjust- | Moreover, the lumber industry will 
ments at the receiving points. This| Ve into this period with a greatly 
naturally cloyed the appetite of the| Shortened supply. 
buyer for further purchases and this, The Retailer’s Problems } 
disinclination was further affected by| ‘There is one other feature of the: 
the tremendous increase in freight! trade to-day which it is well to touch | 
rates which, at about this time, began | upon, namely, the situation of the re- | 


to be put into effect. These rates, as’ tai] lumber dealer. So far as stocks | 
will well be remembered, came in cu- 


mulative fashion and amounted to a 
total increase of over 25 per cent. of 
the average of the tariff rates then pre- 


The Investment Viewpoint 


‘the retail yards to-day. If anything, | 
| they are a little on the under side. 
| There are two reasons for this. The 


valing in Ontario and the east. | first is the i . 
s e increased cost of material 
During 1917 there had been a mod-| which induces dealers to carry sriall- 


erate though restricted amount of ex-! oy stocks. The second is the reduced 
porting to meet the requirements in ;-volume of business which the average 
France and in England, but as the/ petailer has found himself able to se- | 
forestry services began to reach effi- | eure. On the other hand, stocks’ in | 
ciency across the seas these shipments retail yards are not unduly light. They | 
were restricted, both by the removal may be said, all things considered, to | 
of the urgency of the demand and by be in fair amount. In the dayg fol- | 
the increased submarine menace. |lowing the declaration of peace the 
Embargo a Handicap | situation of the retailer, if he has kept | 
It was in the early spring of 1918 in touch with his trade as he should, | 
that the plans of the new railroad ad-' ought not to be an uncertain one. It: 
ministration in the United States be-| is the conviction of all who have given | 
gan to take definite shape and the lines careful thought to the developments | 
were laid to obviate any further ad- that may be expected during the tran- 
justment and to minimize, so far as sition period: and thereafter, that 
possible, the transportation difficulties lumbep will be almost the first com- | 
that had been experienced in the prin- modity to experience a good demand. 
cipal part of 1917. As has been re- This being so, there is good reason for | 
ferred to, this was first manifested in the progressive retailer to look for- | 
controlling einbargoes, and finally cul- ward with a fair measure of confidence 
minated in the imposition of the gen- to the days that are to come. In do-| 
eral embargo which was applied on ing so he will at the same time be | 
Sentember 16th. While this embargo furnishing an important factor for the ! 
is gradually working itself out, it has steadying of trade conditions ] 
undoubtedly provided an’ obstacle in| which he and the rest of the trade wi 
the channel of trade and commerce benefit, There seems to be full justi 


a demand for lumber altogether ex-; until well 


|are concerned they are not large in §- 


fication, therefore, for confidence on 
the part of the manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers of lumber that, 
whether we have peace or war during 
the coming year, there will be a steady 


America. 


The use of tractors on the farms 


played such a large part in increas- 
ed production during the last season 
that the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture is making arrangements to put 


demand for their stocks and that after}on special courses to instruct farm 
the war they will experience a return hands how to run the machines. 


STEEL—Efficiency the Dominant Factor in the 
Readjusting Process 


Continued from page 33 


is going up in the ait in the way of 
projectiles, or being sent to the bot- 
tom of the ocean in the form of tor- 
pedoed vessels. They also see that 
there must be a period of reconstruc- 
tion for France and Belgium, and in 
all this they see a tremendous de- 
mand for steel that will spell produc- 
tion to capacity for years to come. 


The Machine Tool Trade 


It would be useless to disguise the 
fact that there is an element of un- 
certainty entering into the machine 


‘tool business at the present moment. 
The trade knows quite well that the: 


time must come when they shall get 


The approach of that season has not 
been lost sight of. One item that 


comes largely into the business is to get rid of it. 
to be carrying any more unfilled or- 
ders than is necessary. 
does not show that the making of ad- 
justments has been satisfactory in 


the indefinite air that is attached to 
deliveries. When orders are placed 
now it really amounts to contracting 
for business that will not take place 
into 1919, because ma- 
chines ordered now could not be fin- 
ished and delivered, and give produc- 
tion before well on in next year. If 
the thing were permissible, one might 
sum up the situation by saying that 
the machine tool trade want to play 
safe and yet handle all the business 
they can accommodate. : 


No Cancellations 
Letters have been sent out by the 
heads of some of the largest machine 
tool firms on the continent giving 
absolute instructions to their selling 
forces that they will not accept any 


business now that has a cancellation 
clause attached. As a matter of fact 


there are cases where a substantial 
cash payment is asked for when the 


business is placed in order to protect 


the tool manufacturer against any 
eventuality that may turn up. Speak- 


ing of this matter the manager of 


one of the largest businesses in To- 


ronto stated to-day, “We are going 
| through our files now, and any busi- 
of lumber now existing, or that may be| off war trade and make the necessary | Ness that has been there for three or 


duced during the present operating ' adjustments for a peace time footing. four months is going to be well sort- 
ed. We want to know for a certainty 


if it is still good, and if not-we want 
It is not the time 


Experience 


the past. It is almost better to risk 


some future business and adhere to 
the non-cancellation idea. 
been trying to find out from Ottawa 
what is in the mind of the Munitions 
Board there, 
brought us very little assistance. 


We have 


but so far this has 


Another manufacturer, who spent 


some time in Washington a week ago, 


VICTORY 
LOAN 


1918 


figures near a mark that they wij) 
have to have in competitive times, 
they have done well, and the 


The Investor’s Viewpoint 


The man who holds steel stocks 
just now may well be inclined to won-| j, bright f @ 
der whether his best move is to un-! ee ot ee Aten th other 


hand—and this is a ver i 
load or stand pat. He can reason the| stance—they have simply taber 
thirig out in several ways and arrive’ pitehforked it through 


: , ‘©; business and 
at very logical conclusions. If his/ with the idea of getting returns and 


stock is a “war-baby” pure and sim-| gividends, then the fut : 
ple, then his one best move is to have ing to i ae 


‘ ve much in store for 

a clearance at the best figure age unless they immediately take sare 
ing. If on the other hand his steel! sot their house in order against the 
security has been looking toward and | coming of peace and the return of 


past the end of the war, then he can’ world-wide competition ; 
put his papers back in the deposit box “ness that has ee il pe ae 
and forget about them, knowing that goor and presented to them at thei 
they will continue to work for him in own figure. : 
the future as they have been doing 

in the past. It is from this point] . 
that the holder of steel stocks should 
work the thing out, and it should not 
be a very hard matter for him to come 
fairly close to the correct conclusion. 


The Past No Criterion 


One cannot judge of the real in- 
trinsic value of steel stocks by their 
performance during the past year or 
two years for that matter. If they 
could continue to earn and pay divi- 
dends and lay by reserves as_ they 
have done during the year, there 
would be no need to worry. The pres- 
ent selling prices would not remain 
very long. But it is the knowledge 
that it is war business that has 
caused this extraordinary prosperity 
in many cases that introduces an ele- 
ment of doubt which cannot be de- 
nied, and which must be reckoned 
with in any future transactions. that any a ae brought bi 

In the first place, there has been gether. It has simply remained for 
no forced selling during the year. It|the organizations of the various ex- 
has been simply a matter of trying ecutives to see to it that their indus- 
to keep production up to delivery try was keyed up to the last noteh in 
promises. This is one thing, while it regard to production. In many cases 
works to advantage for the time be- it can truly be said that this was the 
ing, it is apt to put the business in case to such an extent that the sell- 
a false light and work to a disad- ing agents were simply apologists for 
vantage if the industry in the future,deferred deliveries of material. 


What Has Happened 


In other words, it means little or 
nothing to say that a steel company 
has made good during the war period, 
If they have turned out a good pro. 
duct “and helped the Allies to the ex- 
tent of maximum production, well and 
good. As a cold business proposition 
though, it would have been a hard 
matter for many of them to do ither- 
wise than make good. On the one 
hand they have had the governments 
of the Allied nations as the purchas. 
ers of their capacity—and they have 
been insistent purchasers at all times. 
On these governments they have 
learned to depend for the settlement 
of their bills, and settlement has been 


been the war need, and it has acted 
as the greatest selling organization 


Dunlop Rubber Company 
Subscribes $1,000,000 


WE doubt if the Directors of this Company ever 


made a quicker decision than when they 
resolved, on behalf of the Company, to subscribe 


for One Million Dollars’ worth of the forth- 


coming Victory Loan. 


@ This decision, to us, seems to justify the conclu- 
sion that the security back of Canada’s Victory 
Bonds is so good that it requires no discussion, and 
that the appeal to Canadians to buy Victory Bonds 


VICTORIA VANCOUVER 


is so justifiable that it permits of no alternative. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
- Goods Co., Limited 


WARREN Y. SOPER, 


President. 


E. B. RYCKMAN, K.C., 
Vice-President. 


J. WESTREN, 
Sec.-Treas. & General Manager 
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INT---Outwitting Mars at 


the Color Game __- 


Canada is Developing Supplies of Raw 
Materials That Will Give Her Advantage 
in Export—Big Advance During Present 
Summer — Making Dry Colors 


PEAKING of the prospects for/(shown increases, some of them very 


Gi paint industry of Canada 
after the war, Arthur Brown, gen- 
eral manager of A. Ramsay & Son 
Co., paint and varnish manufacturers, 
said: “We feel very optimistic over 
the outlook. Our own company will 
meet the period after the war with 
four times the equipment we had when 
the war started. The Canadian paint 
manufacturers have started in after 
export trade more than ever, and we. 
hope to retain the most of the new 
markets after the war, when normal 
conditions return. Indeed we are just 
reaching a position where we can 
compete with any country in the 
world, We have our flax for making 
the oil; we are mining and corroding 
our lead; we are getting an early 
start on our zinc mines and our oxide 
mines, and there is only turpentine on 
which we are dependent for outside 
supply. And to offset this, in British 
Dominion® we have the advantage of 
using the Imperial measure instead of 
the wine quart.” 


Victory Bonds and Canadian Dry 
5 Colors 

ding official of another manu- 
ee ae told THE FINAN- 
CIAL POST with confidence and 
pride that all the bonds for the Victory 
Loan campaign had been printed with 
ink made from dry colors manufac- 
tured in Canada, and that 80 per cent. 
of the bank bills printed to-day were 
made of dry colors that were domestic 
in their origin. This in contrast to 
the fact that before the war the ink 
manufacturers of Canada had to de- 
pend on the United States and Great 
Britain for by far the greatest part 
of the dry colors they used. 

A wall paper manufacturer added 
that they were getting most of their 
colorings from a paint manufacturer 
in Canada. Some of these, it is true, 
are imported in this case; a large part 
are made here. 


To China and Japan 


One ef our most enterprising paint 
makers a few months ago bought a 


linseed oil plant in Alberta, to round’ 


out the capacity of his plant and his 
control of raw materials. This same 
firm spread out into the Pacific Coast 
and on to China and Japan, and good 
results are anticipated from the for- 
mer country at all events. 


Another manufacturer established a 
plant in Australia, and it is developing 
rapidly, and winning a large share of 
that market, and New Zealand. A 
third firm is shipping to South Africa 
all the ready-mixed paint that ship- 
ping can be found for, and looks to 
this for big business after the war. 


Business in “Camouflaged” Boats 


With all this diversity of activity 
among the manufacturers in Canada 
all have found good and rapidly grow- 
ing business in the. revival of ship- 
building in this country, and the “mar- 
ine” departments that last year were 
referred to as being promoted have 
proved very satisfactory adjuncts to 
the regular domestic and export trade. 
As to what permanent value this will 
possess depends entirely on the future 
of shipbuilding in Canada, but it is 
believed to be certain for a number 
of years at least. 

An unusual point of interest about 
this marine demand for paint is the 
fact that the “camouflaging” of ships 
that run overseas has resulted in a 
really. big increase in the call for 
paints in the harbors of Canada. 
Many of these boats are painted each 
trip, and the orders for this depart- 
ment alone are surprising. 


Good Domestic Business 


What of domestic business, the 
ordinary demand from the stores, the 
house and farm building, and the fac- 
tory, and the railway work? The 
conditions that make contracting very 
dull to-day, and ever since the war 
started, naturally apply to the routine 
business of the paint manufacturer. 
‘On the other hand general conditions 
ef prosperity, in city and country, 

ve served to keep up the amount of 
trade in paints all over Canada. It 
must be remembered in this, as in 
most industries, that although the 
quantity sold now is far below normal, 
the value of the goods, yard for yard, 
pound for pound, gallon for gallon, 
often 1s double, sometimes treble 
What it was before the war. Thus a 

rm that sells only half the quantity it 
did, may easily have as large a turn- 


_ over figure in dollars, and, usually the 
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marked since the war broke out. 


Scarcity of Tin Containers 
One of the handicaps of the trade 


during the present year has been the 
scarcity of tin containers for their 
goods. 
months ago resulted in a regulation 
that meant the elimination of a num- 
ber of sizes in paints and varnishes. 
Action was taken in Canada soon after 
and will shortly come into effect. The 
principle behind the national regula- 
tion was that the tins were required 
for food containers, and to this paint 
had to give place. 
been experimenting on a paper con- 
tainer with good results, and this may 
shortly obviate the steps taken to cut 
down the variety of cans, which might 
lessen consumption. 


This in the United States 


Several firms have 


Getting British Business 


To some extent the increase in ex- 


ports of Canadian paint manufactur- 
ers has been the result of war condi- 
tions in England. 


goods were supplied by England to 


In normal times 


Australia, New Zealand, British West 


Indies, South America, South Africa 
and other countries. 
@ question of what were “essential” 
industries, the paint makers could not. 
stand up with munitions of war, and 
the most of their output was curtailed. 
One Canadian firm made their first 
shipment to South Africa on an order 
sent out from an English connection 
that could not supply the goods them- 
selves. 
ject to the very uncertain conditions 
of shipping. Seven years ago the ex- 
ports of paints and varnishes from 
Canada amounted to only $106,260 a 
year. 
were only $175,000. It was in 1916-17 
that the business rose to big propor- 
tions with a total for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1917, of $1,033,233. The 
next twelve months there was a fall- 
ing off to $766,628, but this was due 


When it came to 


This business continued, sub- 


The first year of the war they 


not to lessing of the demand but to 


the impossibility of getting bottoms 


to send the goods. (Getting the U.S. 
army over was more vital than ship- 
ping Canadian paint to South Africa), 


Over $300,000 in Four Months 


Shipping conditions have improved 
a little the last few months, al- 
though the destination of exports is 
not made public by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. The figures 
of export as a result show a decided 
improvement. For the four months of 
the new fiscal year ending July 31— 
the latest record at this time, the ex- 
ports of paints and varnishes amoun- 
ted to $326,575, as compared with 
$128,055 for the corresponding months 
of 1917. The figures for the same 
period 1916 were $260,484. If* the 
average keeps up for the rest of the 
year the total for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1919, would exceed 
$1,200,000. 

The following tables show how the 
exports have grown for twelve-month 
periods, and also the increase shown 
in the four months of the new fiscal 
year as compared with last year: 


HOW EXPORTS GROW 


Year ending Mar. 31. Value. 
ROUS  6 40h Vo RLS OR ok sak orale ware $106,260 
ERO os ca ste co ab cnc enakeRs 115,657 
ROABs isdn ke ohat es Ge ewe kee bak 166,545 
BORG. SSSA Cocke ee ORAS eee 175,723 
DORR S50 0s VG bh b5.0 Seek c pleeee 212,167 
NOU 2 sucka Ccsidage eae awe Pelee 871,086 
EPET hin Sh weg tars oint poweees 1,033,233 
RAR ee bia RK ER Rid on 45 0 CORKS 766,628 
For 4 Months ending June 31. 
DRM Wawigk 4 imWko dob kvGa ua wae $326,575 
SRT Sk. bse ute cs oo cae ee 128,055 
WR So asso ceiek ok bea aie es ae 260,484 
Destination 
1918.* 1917. 1916. 

Unit. Kingd.. ........ $547,316 $204,002 
i MCS eataeetebvcoae 107,580 43,817 
Newfoundland ........ 67,000 39,948 
Other 

Countries .. ....«..:- 241,102 62,531 





$766,628 $962,998 $349,298 


*Including South Africa, ete. 

The amount for 1917 is a little less 
than is given in previous table but for- 
mer includes a small addition of “for- 
eign produce.” 


The U. S. Federal Board has ruled 
that grocers keep a sugar card for each 
customer, and no person will be per- 
mitted to purchase sugar who has 
more than two-weeks’ supply on hand. 


Charles Hayden, president of Rock 
Island, says that failure to return the 
railroads to private control will mean 
death of competition on which pros- 
perity of nation has been constructed. 
He states that solution of problem de- 


pends upon finding middle ground be- 


the paint | tween absolute private ownership and || 


fe te” 
See a 








ILK is defined by Webster as “the one food 
that contains everything essential to life 
and nothing non-essential.” For centuries 

this has been known in practice. Since the 
researches of Liebig in 1840, scientists have been 
able to demonstrate it. 


Milk in a Class by Itself 


But it was not until three years ago it began 
to be suspected by certain food experts that this 
was not all the story—that the constitution of milk 
gave it some quality that put it in a class by itself. 
Exhaustive tests car- 
ried out by Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, of Johns 
Hopkins University, 
proved the matter be- 
yond all doubt. It was 
then shown  conclu- 
sively that in milk and 
butter fat were certain 
elements that enabled 
the body to assimilate 
other foods. That if 
milk and butter fat 
were ‘eliminated from 
the diet a sort of semi- 
starvation set in. That 
in certain sections of 
the population and 
among certain native 
tribes in Africa and India, stunted growth, rickets, 
beri-beri, pellagra, sooner or later set in, due to 
nothing else than the deficiency of milk in the diet. 


The elements that make milk so valuable are 


found ‘also in the green leaves of vegetables, but 


the amount is insufficient to be of much use, apart 
¢érom milk, unless eaten in quantities distasteful to 
the average human being. 


Milk then is essential to life and growth. But 
that does nqt mean any kind of milk, for milk is 
the most easily contaminated of all foods. 


Contamination, however, may be absolutely 
prevented if proper precautions are taken. And 
here is where the City Dairy comes in. To handle 
such a delicate product as milk requires ceaseless 
vigilance and a highly trained and loyal staff. The 
City Dairy was never more keenly alive than it is 
to-day to its responsibilities to more than 40,00u 
customers. Its experience is one of the longest and 
most progressive on the continent. Step by step, 
as science has shown the need of new methods the 
City Dairy has adopted them, and has been the 
first to do so. Its reputation all over North 
America as the last word in milk collection and 
distribution places the citizens in Toronto in an 


enviable position as regards the one food that is 
really essential. 


lt should be noted in passing that ordinary 
farm milk is usually not pure, and the only way to 
safeguard any milk supply, but especially on a 
large scale, is to adopt the most modern, scientific 
methods and appliances. 


Absolutely Sanitary Handling 

The purity of City Dairy milk is most jealously 
guarded. Producers’ farms are inspected. The 
milk is tested daily. Collection plants are main- 
tained in the best pasture districts of Ontario for 
the purpose of chilling the milk before transpori- 
ing it. And even for the shortest distance the 
latest types of refrigerator cars are used. 

At the moment of arrival the City Dairy staff 
takes it over. It is at once rushed to the central 
plant, clarified, filtered, pasteurized, cooled, and 








City Dairy Makes Rapid Strides in 1918 





City Dairy Central Plant, Spadina Crescent, ‘‘ The Home of Pure 
Milk,”’ where Visitors are Always Welcome . 
CJ 











CEASELESS, VIGILANT, PUBLIC SERVICE 
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sealed in air-tight sterilized bottles. It is kept 
chilled until handed into the keeping of the con- 
sumer. 

From start to finish the milk is kept in motion 
to ensure an even distribution of cream. Each 
and every customer is assured of full cream milk, 
full measure, perfectly pure milk. 

The most scrupulous cleanlines is everywhere 
observed. Every corner of the plant is freely open 
to the inspection of visitors. 

City Dairy Products 

In addition to pure milk the City Dairy supplies 
cream, pasteurized but- 
termilk, cream cheese, 
cream zephyr, ice 
cream and butter. 

It is the only com- 
pany. delivering: “certi- 
fied milk.” For the 
production of this it 
operates a farm of 1200 
acres and maintains a 
herd of 300 high grade, 
pure bred, tuberculin 
tested stock at New 
Lowell, Ont. 

And it has the ex- 
clusive sale in Toronto 
of Dr. Gaertner’s . 
“Baby Milk,” the pur- 

est and safest of all 
baby foods. In the City Dairy laboratory certified 
cows’ milk is scientifically taken to pieces and 
recombined to secure an equivalent of the natural 
human milk. 
The Directorate 


The president, C. B. McNaught, has held office since 
Jan. 1st, 1917, and the general manager is Mr. W. J. 
Northgrave. Other directors are S. J. Moore, vice- 
president; A. E. Ames, J. N. Shenstone, Lt.-Col. Fred 
H. Deacon, George Weston, John G. Kent, T. E. Rob- 


ertson. The reputation of the City Dairy as the most 
progressive dairy concern in Canada is being well 
maintained. 


The Organization 

Despite war conditions and the increase in the price 
of all supplies the past year has shown a steady increase 
of business, with good balances on the right side. 

The stables have been extended one floor up, secur- 
ing ample floor space for the 300 horses now in use. 
Every morning before 8 a.m. 135 delivery wagons are 
on the streets. 

The dairy plant of Price & Sons has been taken 
over and the complete volume of both businesses car- 
ried on under the parent roof. That this action was 
wise and will show up well in the year’s trading pro- 
gress is clearly shown by the fact that the increase over 
the former sales, combined, of the two separate com- 
panies is already very substantial. 

In addition to the.plant at Woodstock, collection 
plants have been opened at Listowel and Embro, each 
capable of chilling 50,000 pounds of milk a day. 

The City Dairy has now the strongest and best dairy 
organization in Canada. 


Future Prospects 

The United States Government has classed the dairy 
business as an essential industry and the United States 
Food Administration is most strongly urging all families 
to provide for each child one quart of milk a day. The 
dairy business is a business where increased consump- 
tion spells conservation. 

On this side of the border, as well as the publicity 
given to the above, welfare committees and children’s 
aid societies are steadily working to bring home to the 
people the importance of milk as a food; and methods 
of supplying it free to those unable to pay are under 
discussion. As knowledge spreads a demand for an 


adequately safe-guarded and increased supply is cer- 
tain. 

The whole story—a story of public service, scientific 
progress, financial stability, future promise—is one of 
which the City Dairy management and staff are justly 
proud. 





















THE FINANCIAL POST 


The Standard Chemical 


Iron and Lumber Company | 


of Canada, Limited 


A Corporation That Is Developing 
~ Canadian Natural Resources 


Strength and Progress of the Company 


cent. cumulative preference stock (of which there is subscribed and fully 
paid $3,602,700) and $1,250,000 common stock fully paid up. Assets of the 
Company as shown by the last annual balance sheet amount to $7,426,301.03. The 
Company’s annual sales figures since 1914 show a steady increase from just under 
two million dollars then to an estimated six million dollars total for 1918. These 
are the —— - 


[ APITAL stock of the Company is $5,000,000 divided into $3,750,000—7 per . 


$1,989,370.00 
2,337,200.19 
3,519,124.00 
4,327,056.80 
1918—(estimated) 6,000,000.00 
Subsidiary companies of The Standard Chemical Iron & Lumber Co. are:— 
The Standard Woods Chemical Co., Ltd., which handles the sales in Great Britain; 
Wood Products Co., Ltd., factory at Donald, Ont.; Standard Iron Co., Ltd., fur- 
nace at Deseronto, Ont.; Canada Chemical Co., Ltd., Factory at Parry Sound, Ont.; 
Laurentian Chemical Co., Ltd., factory at Mont Tremblant, P. Q. The Company has 
a saw mill at Longford Mills as well as crude plant and a refinery there. Other 
factories are situated at South River, Sault Ste. Marie, and Thornbury, Ont., also 
at Cookshire, Fasset, and Weedon, P.Q. A refinery is situated at Montreal, iron 
furnaces at Deseronto, and limekilns at Eganville, Ont. Timber limits of the com- 
pany occupy large territories of Ontario and Quebec Province, also as near to the 
Company’s plants as possible. 


Increasing Financial Strength of the Company 


The Company during the past four years has steadily bettered its financial 
position, as evidenced by the fact that within the past month they have declared 
a dividend of 3% per cent. on their preference shares (upon which no dividend had 
been paid since the beginning of 1914.) The Company has adhered to the policy 
of utilizing its profits for plant betterments, and reduction of floating debt, and 
is now reaping the benefit of having all its properties in first class operating con- 
dition—all of which should be reflected in the Company’s profits hereafter. It 
should be a compensating factor to the shareholders in view of the long postpone- 
ment of dividends, to know that after working to full capacity for four years the 
Company’s production and operating efficiency are at a higher point than ever before 
in its history. 


— LUndoubted Commercial Demand After the War 


It is not anticipated that the cessation of hostilities will materially affect the 
production of the Company, as prior to the war there was a demand for most of the 
products made, and a large percentage of certain commodities was exported to Eng- 
land, France, and other parts of the world—including the Antipodes. The devel- 
opment of the dye industry in England and the States will furnish a new avenue 
for the Company’s products, particularly for wood alcohol. Thig industry also con- 
sumes large quantities of pure methyl alcohol which is one of the principal deriva- 
tives of hard wood distillation. The same principle also applies to the other pro- 
ducts of the Company. Formerly, the use of charcoal was confined within the 
limits of domestic demand. Now charcoal is employed in the new nickel industry 
recently established in the Dominion and is an important factor in nickel refining. 
een is also commercially important now in the production of ferro and other 
alloys. 

Acetate of soda, valuable commercially as a mordant to make fast dyes, is a 
product which the company is making in increasing quantities to meet growing de- 
mand which will be still greater after the war. The capacity of the plant was last 
year increased from 300 tons to 1,000 tons per annum.| 

Acetic anhydride—the basis of the drug aspirin—is another product in in- 
creasing demand unaffected by the war. 

Formaldehyde, used as a disinfectant in homes, hospitals, and on the farm for 
preventing smut in seed, grain and roots, is an important product for which the 
demand is as great in peace as in war time. 


Acetie acid (another derivative of acetate of lime) is used in the manufacture 
of paint, and white lead, and for bleaching and dyeing. 


The following. figures show the Company’s production of important chemicals and 
commodities: 
Charcoal 75,000 tons 
Wood Alcofiol 1,300,000 gals 
Acetate of Lime 13,000 tons 
Acetone 1,700 tons 
Acetone Oils 100,000 gals 
Acetic Acid 1,500,000 Ibs 
Formaldehyde 3,000,000,000 Ibs. 
Acetate of Soda 1,000 tons 
Five hundred cords of wood per day—upwards of 300,000 tons per year—are 
carbonized by .the Company’s plants. To ship the products 350 railway cars are 
required per week, and the freight bills run to half a million dollars a year. There 
are over 1,600 men on the payroll. 


The Company’s Part in the Great War 


In one-word+-acetone—the Company’s part in the great war may be indicated 
industrially. Acetone is a product of the destructive distillation of acetate of lime 
of which the Company produced 13,000 tons a year. Acetone is used as a solvent 
in the manufacture of cordité, and every ounce of acetone produced by the Com- 
pany during the war has gone to the British War Office. The Company’s output 
of acetone—1,700 tons per year—is sufficient to produce explosives for 8,000,000 18 
pounder shells. After the war acetone will go back to its extensive use in the peace 
industries—for manufacturing movie-picture film, as a solvent for gums used in- 
dustrially, and in the form of the acetone oils for the making of brass lacquer, ar- 
tificial leather, etc. 


The Men Responsible for the Company’s Expansion 


The President of the Company is Lewis Miller Wood, of Messrs J. & L. M. 
Wood, Financial Agents, Toronto. Mr. Wood is also President of the Guardian 
Realty Co., builders and owners of the Royal Bank Building, King and Yonge Streets, 


. Toronto, highest building in the British Empire, and on a site worth $1,250,000. In 


addition, Mr. Wood is President of The Port Hope Sanitary Manufacturing Co., cap- 
italized at $1,250,000; and is a director of the Canada Pipe and Steel Co.; The 
Canada Consolidated Felt Co.; and Leaside Munitions Co. He is a Scotchman by 
birth, Nova Scotian by upbringing, and now a Toronto business man well under forty. 

Responsibility for the general management of the Company rests largely on 
the Vice-President Meurig Lloyd Davies, who is a technical chemist graduated from 
Liverpool College, England, and with a long practical experience of chemical in- 
dustries. He is a director of the Port Hope Sanitary Mfg. Co., a representative of 
the United Alkali Co., of Great Britain; a director of the North American Chemical 
Co., and of the Robert Gage Co., of Bay City, Michigan. 

Directors of the Company are L. M. Wood, and M. L. Davies, E. F. B. Johnson, 
K.C., Vice-Pres. of The Royal Bank of Canada; Hon. Wallace Nesbitt, K.C., former 
Justice of The Supreme Court of Canada; W. J. Sheppard, Pres. Georgian Bay Lum- 
ber Co., Director Royal Bank of Canada; William Thompson, capitalist and phil- 
anthropist; Malcolm H. Robinson, resident partner of George A. Touche & Co. of 
London, England; J. B. Tudhope, President Carriage Factories, Ltd., and head of 
The Tudhope-Anderson Co., of Canada; W. H. Lane, representing the English Cap- 
ital invested in the Company. 

Second Vice-President, and Secretary of the Company is J. W. Ruggles, 
who takes an active part in the financial management of the company’s business. 

W. H. Oliver is General Superintendent. W. B. Swanton is Woods Manager, and 
J. L. Hoult is Sales Manager. 

That this is a strong Board and organization requires no further demonstra- 
tion. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Combine in Producing the Satisfaction Given By Our Products 


November 2, 1918 
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Confidence in the 
dustry’s Future 


Feeling That Present High Prices Will Decline Gradually, Thus 
Stabilizing the Industry—Expectation of Lower Profits When 
Peace Comes—Cutting Down of Imports Increased Domestic 
Market—Exports for Military Purposes 


HAT lies before the textile 
W mills of Canada after the war 

ends none of the leaders in this 
big industry cares to prophesy. “We 
are hoping”—is the most that any one 
wil] venture. But that hope is that 
there will be so gradual a decisne in 
the present high prices of goods that 
no one element in the long line from 
the mill to the consumer will get 
“caught” through a slump in these 
prices; that this will be a very slow 
process so that all stocks that have 
been accumulated at the peak will be 
liquidated without serious loss. Their 
hope is, morever, that the intervening 
period will see such a measure of con- 
fidence in the future that buying will 
continue in at least fair volume, and 
that as a result no one will be forced to 
sacrifice stocks on hand to induce reluc- 
tant buying and thus convert them into 
cash. Their hope, further, is that the 
competition of outside countries, Eng- 
land, the United States, France, and 
other countries, will not be as keen as 
it was before the war, and’ that the 
domestic markets that were forced 
upon them in many cases through the 
cutting off of exports to Canada will 
continue to be their’s by virtue of merit 
and ability to hold their own against 
the competition that had spread out so 
fiercely in textiles for many years be- 
foré war. Hope strengthens to con- 
fidence that in the next few years at all 
events the mills will be kept busy, and 
that profits will amount at least to the 
volume of a normal period before the 
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UP DEMAND AFTER THE WAR 


past three years. Naturally both wholesale and retail men 


| possible point until the future situation is clearer. 


and that the situation will soon return to normal. 


short of cotton goods, and a great many empty shelves 
counters will require to be replenished. It would, therefore, 


cannot be of long duration. 


that in so far as our mills are concerned, we will be able to 


outside of our own country, and it seems certain that if we have 


the people live pretty much as we do in Canada. 


war. ‘ hich . 1918 1917 1916 1915 
This leads to one conclusion on which = ow ‘Textile ...... $16,850,278 $18,375,750 $10,438,099 $7,648,674 

most textile manufacturers are agreed, Can. Cottons ...... 7,578,777 5,719,224 5,540,215 3,821,161 

namely that the large profits of the last Montreal Cattons . .. 4,308,570 *4,397,824 8,055,367 2,291,885 

° . ” . E 

three years in cottons, knit goods, and, Year ending Dee. 81, 1816, ete Profits 

to the extent that they were able to pom. Textile ...... $ 1,873,871 $ 1,582,705 —$ 1,481,195 —=— $1,280,768 

manufacture, in woolens as well, will Can. Cottons ...... 926,615 593,273 515,114 369,412 

not continue. These profits in the Montreal Cottons... 496,608 478,688 394,899 368,421 

2 , lue of 

aggregate were due to two factors sone vant ® ee ius 

chiefly; one to the fact that the mills pom. Textile ....... $13,000,187 $13,700,819 —_- $10,754,149 «$10,755,941 

were to some extent forced to provide Can. Cottons .. .... 10,961,998 10,811,957 10,789,295 10,770,007 

against chances of depreciation in Montreal Cottons . .. 4,519,878 4,378,744 4,209,701 4,180,614 


Stock, Dividends, Etc. 
Dominion Textile.—Preferred, $1,940,000,7%; common, $5,000,000, dividend 
from 7 to 8% in 1918. 


stocks after the war, but chiefly to the 
increasing prices of goods, so that the 
value of 750,000 yards was more than 
en Pith cy te ete oe Montreal Cottons.—Stock, wees Posy oe in 1913. 

’ enmans it Goods) 
in value were higher and hence, too, 1918* 1917* 1916* 1915* 


6% in 1916). 


the net profits, for these were figured Sales .. ............ $6,896,496 eae $4,742,915 $3,540,979 
: : Pamhte <5 i. woreds; 1,135,742 864; 779,983 886,874 

a B atl ’ * 
as a rule on the turnover in relation to i ork cap... 2,649,563 1,965,874 1,604,585 1,160,987 


value, not quantity. After the war 
prices will begin to drop; and unless ~ : 
there is an increase in the quantity has been stated that domestic trade 


*Year ending Dec. 31, preceding. 


some years before prices approach the 059,984 yards as compared with 85,-| goods and woolens. 

old low figures, and in the meantime 987,459 yards the year before. But ‘ ; How Imports Dropped 

the total sales will keep high, and pro- the value of the sixty-three millions| Ye" en¢. Mar. oe pas 

fits are likely to hold up well above Was practically the same as the eighty- 

those of normal times. five. The figures are even more mark-{ Yards 
This, taking everything into con- &4 taking the first five months of the 

sideration, is a most satisfactory out- "ew year since March 31, that is to 

look for Canadian textile mills. For August 31, the latest figures published 

it must be remembered that in these UP" to the end of October. Cotton 


.-- 62,511,579 85,987,469 





Doz, pairs ... 485,955 
Value... ...... $967,048 


567,059 
$1,859,229 




















=e : fabrics dyed or colored for the five| Yards ... .. 1,082,815 1,486,982 
Sate ups eel mie a as |S i 
their bank debts, have strengthened Yards, which has shrunk to 18,364,436) ya.a. 2,206,846 3,408,521 
their reserve account against just such yards in 1918, while two years ago the| Value .. .... $819,931 $1,892,121 
a period of uncertainty and possible total for the same period was double, or Fash ene aan 

losses on inventories, have paid off over 36,000,000. Here again the value 5 eae ik aaa Be sissond 
bonds, improved their machinery, and of the eighteen millions was not less 4016 1917 








but actually more than double the 
quantity in 1916! 

Coming to the knit goods field the 
impossibility of exporting more than a 
small proportion of knit goods from 
England the last two years especially 
gave a much wider domestic trade to 
the Canadian mills. For 1916 and 1917 


in many other particulars are in a 
much superior position than in 1914. 
All these factors will net them com- 
pound interest in the after-the-war 












TRUOB 0K 5 oh 18,172,947 15,291,960 






Grey Cotton, Unbleached 
Yards .. ... 4,577,500 7,828,205 
Value .. ... $379,966 $825,189 


Apart from the actual financial re- 
turns of the companies operating the 
mills, which is given below, the most 










































: : Rt to March 31, the woolen socks and| poz. pairs ... 644,060 521,215 
rcreting tate ao tone secured ckings imported into Canada were|vehe "dias eit 
partment of Trade and Commerce. It 567,059 dozen; one year later this had Yards .. ... rey ia 976,540 
eben tale eat chee RRO cropped er ary a mye Value .. ... $784,888 $548,610 

vas . ‘ , months 0 owed imports of only Woolen Tweeds 
a ‘espa SZUBBER Co. 40,476 dozen as compared with 161,-| Yards .. ... 1,403,403, 942,089 
ST “VICTORY” SUBSCRIBER 68 for the year before, and 287,410} Velue ... --. $981,243 $816,865 





for 1916, or a shrinkage of 85 per cent. Very High Prices 


in two years. 
Woolens Imports Cut Off 

A similar condition grew up in the 
| woolen field; namely mong oe in 
|imports and heavier demands on 
Ottawa, Oct. 26.—Mr. Warren Y. donaitie mills, which they could not 
Soper, President of the Dunlop Tire begin to meet. Coatings and over- 
& Rubber Goods Co., Limited, made catings, ere — cee - 
an announcement to-day apropos of 486,932 to 658, or the fiscal year o 
Wistsow Lenn tt - = ee 1918. Woolen dress goods from 3,408,- 195 ney 

y Eeen Serer 521 to 1,951,565 yards in the same| 175 per ce 
“The Dunlop Rubber Co.,” said period; and cashmeres, etc., from 2,- Trade 
Mr. Soper, “feel it their duty to go} 767,381 to 1,639,767 between 1917 and 
the limit without any urging. Hence} 1918. For ar —— — 

this an ime. ending August 31, cashmeres declin 
Ln beled te Caen an adel #F0m 1,181,398 yards in 1916 to 758,- 
n Oriel, the Company have made! sce in 1917 and 548,696 in 1918. 
application for One Million Dollars’ Coatings and overcoatings dropped in 
worth of the new loan. 
does not include individual subscrip-| 745 to ae or less 7s —— 
j : : in 1918 what they were in . Woolen 
tions made either by the Directors of tie Ae tin ed from 1,536,842 


The Dunlop Company’s President 
Intimates Directors’ Decision 


to Subscribe for $1,000,006 
Worth of Bonds 





smaller quantity turnover. 


earlier ones. 


















WORLD SHORTAGE SHOULD HELP TO EVEN 


My own opinion is that as soon as it is definitely known that 
peace is to be concluded, that there will be for a time a let up to 
the intense demand that there has been for cotton goods for the 


our full product. We are having quite a call for cotton goods 


surplus supply of cotton goods that we will be able to place same 
to advantage in countries like Australia and New Zealand, where 


We are not advising the trade to load up unduly in any line of 
goods, but to continue in a conservative way to make purchases, 
so that they may be able to supply the demands of their customers. 


SUMMARY OF TEXTILE COMPANIES STATEMENTS 


In- 


By A. 0. DAWSON, Vice-President and Managing Director Canadian Cottons 


will 


be anxious to keep their stocks as low as possible in view of the 
probability of lower prices prevailing. One would suppose, there- 
fore, that these dealers will reduce their purchases to the lowest 


If the German people are brought to their knees, and if they 
accept a peace such as we are willing to give them, it seems to me 
that the time of re-adjustment in our country will not be long, 


There is no doubt but that the whole world is exceedingly 


and 
_ap- 


pear as if any hesitancy that there may be on the part of buyers 
The fact that the outcome of the 
war is likely to be very favorable to us will produce an optimistic 
feeling, and the consuming public will doubtless continue purchasing 
goods to the extent of their ability. We are, therefore, expecting 


sell 


any 


1914 
$8,899,719 
3,500,476 
3,017,704 


$1,196,990 
411,104 


$83,177 


1914 


$10,724,857 
10,708,304 
4,138,624 


increased 


Canadian Cottons.—Preferred, $3,661,500, 6%; common, $2,715,500, 7% (increased from 


1914* 


$4,071,634 
444,054 
1,088,766 


The following tables will provide an. 
sold, and this for some time is unlikely Was forced on the mills to an extent! interesting comparison for the years 
in the uncertainty—the “turnover” in they could not handle through a decline| 1916, 1917 and 1918; the lessening of 
value is likely to decline, and with it in imports. In the fiscal year ending| imports indicating the increased pres- 
the net profits figured on a percentage .March 31, 1918, there were imported] sure that domestic demands made upon 
of that turnover. Even so, it will take in printed dyed or colored cottons, 63,-] Canadian mills in cotton textiles, knit 


1918 


(Cottons—Printed, Dyed or Colored) 
63,059,984 
Value . ..$6,391,448 $11,207,129 $10,801,069 
Cotten Soeks and Stockings 
295,538 
$913,643 
Wool Ceats and Overcoatings 
658,181 
$1,021,554 


1,951,565 
$1,191,633 


$7,438,471 


1918 


Cotton Fabrics, Dyed or Colored 
Yards ... °..36,130,110 29,087,558 18,864,436 
Value ... ..$4,354,866 $4,618,443 $4,482,389 
Cetton, White er Bleached 
6,058,153 
Vaee as cauyis $1,582,281 $1,678,418 - $1,124,593 


2,287,623 
$296,957 


$11,209 
$671,431 


Cetton Socks and Stockings 


924,623 
$685,778 


298,146 
$895,712 


A reference to any of the tables 
given above will illustrate the point 
that prices rose to a marked degree 
between 1916 and the present. This 
lessened sales, and at the same time in- 
creased the profits per 1,000 yards, in 
proportion to the rise in prices, so that 
the mills’ profits were larger on a 
Increases 
in the lists above run from 25 to as 


and- Commerce statistics 
show not only a decrease in imports 
of fabrics and an increase in prices, |’ 
but a considerable gain in the raw cot- 
ton that the Canadian mills used in the 
past two years, as compared with the 
This bears oe general 
This amount] the same periods from 721,251 to 359,- eee Saat nia ~~ a a < 
domestic trade in Canada was de- 
pressed. The improvement set in 








fell below the former, as imports of 
raw cotton for the 1916 period was 96,- 
967,906 Ibs., while for 1917 they were 
only 87,763,411 and in 1918 to March 
31, 88,037,441. 

But orders from the United States 
increased the output of Canada and 
this probably is responsible for a large 
part of the increase for the 5 month 
period of 1918, over the other years 
as shown below, from 37,332,786 lbs. 
to 50,970,367. 

Raw Cotton Imports 
Fiscal year end, Mar. 31— 
1916 1917 1918 

Lbs. .. .... 96,967,906 87,768,411 88,037,441 
Value .. ..$10,254,895 $13,096,542 $20,749,774 
5 mos. end. Aug. 31— 

Lbs. .. .... 37,882,786 40,653,876 50,970,867 
Value .. .. $4,654,352 $7,918,205 $14,965,026 

It will be seen from these compara- 
tive figures how prices of raws have 
advanced, in itself a very large factor 
in increased prices of the fabrics. 
These work out on the average as fol- 
lows. 

1916, 12.6 cents; 1917, 19.5 cents; 
1918, 27.4 cents, and raws ran well 
over 36 cents in 1918 at one time. 

In the main, the textile industry 
must depend upon its home market, 
but the pressing needs of the United 
States forced it to come to Canada 
for cotton duck, khaki cloth, socks, 
blankets, underwear, sweaters, woolen 
gloves and other lines that its own 
mills could not turn out in time. Ex- 
port figures in cottons and woolen 
goods increased mainly on this account, 
as Canada’s military needs overseas 
were supplied by the British mills. 

For the twelve months ending March 
31, 1918, exports of cotton fabrics in- 
creased from 846,099 yards to 7,359,- 
608, or in value from $224,946 to $1,- 
914,131. 

For the five months ending Aug. 31, 
cotton exports increased from 571,632 
yards to 4,455,155 yards, the corres- 
ponding value going uy ‘rom $197,021 
to $1,350,081. The official tables for 
the three years are as follows: 


How Cotton Exports Grew 
Fiscal year end. Mar. 31— 
1916 1917 1918 

Yards .. .. 2,418,857 846,099 7,359,608 
Value <.. .. $614,739 $224,946 $1,914,181 
Five mos. end. Aug. 31— 
Yards .. .. 654,060 4,455,155 
Value .. .. $91,944 $197,021 $1,350,031 

This export business, however, is ab- 
normal. The future may open up mar- 
kets for Canada in Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa, but this so far 
has not passed beyond the experimental 
stage. 


The cottpn textile industry has been 
favored in one respect that was 
denied the knit goods and woolen in- 
dustries, a plentiful supply of raw ma- 
terial. Until a very short time ago the 
woolen mills had always to face the 
possibility of a shut-down from lack 
of wool and yarn. For the past two 
seasons England has bought the whole 
wool clip of Australia, and shipments 
to Canada have been uncertain as to 
delivery, subject to long delays and 
below our needs for the most part. At 
present, however, yarn supplies are 
coming from England by special ar- 
rangement for.use for military sup- 
plies in Canada, and shipments from 
Australia are better. Thus the Can- 
adian mills are in much better position 
than the United States manufacturers 
for there the government controls ab- 
solutely the entire supply, and many 
mills not on war orders are closed, and 
many others cannot get supplies for 
the domestic end of their business. 

Labor conditions are very unsatis- 
factory among the knit goods and 
woolen mills and it is an improvement 
in this réspect that holds out the 
brightest hqpe for these mills after the 
war. Now they are in competition not 
only with depleted forces through en- 
listment but with the high wages of 
munitions plants with which they can- 
not compete. In one small city a wool- 
en mill is struggling against six muni- 
tions plants, for the available labor 
supply and its production has been cut 
practically in two as a result. - 

With large government orders for 
khaki and blankets, underwear, socks, 
and the importation of woolen goods 
greatly restricted and reduced, the 
woolen and knit goods mills, and espe- 
cially the former, cannot nearly supply 
the domestic demand. After the war 
both mills are confident that their ap- 
peal to the domestic trade will ‘have 
been strengthened as a result of the 
dependence placed upon them during 
war, and that the output will be con- 
siderably greater than before the war, 

The difficulties in securing supplies 
of wool and yarn and the extreme fluc- 
the war, and that output will be con- 
follows: ‘ 


‘ Imperts ef Wool 
Fiseal year end. Mar. 81— 













571,682 




















































































1916 1917 1918 
Lbs. .. .... 21,140,729 14,681,158 11,587,996 
Value .. .. $7,999,284 $6,224,467 $6,167,845 
5 mos. end. Aug. 31— 

Lhe. .. .... 6,465,468 2,769,544 7,188,289 
Value .. .. $2,656,299 $1,480,622 $4,006,875 
Imports ef Yarn 

12 mos. end. Mar. 31— 

PRBS S54 ks 2,102,088  3,435,77@ 2,088,814 
Value .. .. $1,684,459 $3,182,588 .$2,710,008 
5 mos. end. Aug. 81— : ¥ 

SOs gE ines 1,708,765 1,246,802 611,608 
Value .. .. $1,498,049 $1,537,026 $989,623 
















the Company or the employees. yards in 1916, to 924,623 yards in 1918.| about the first of 1916, agd has con- | indicated as follows: 
“And I think I can safely add that] Tweeds, which are turned out in large| tinued ever since. Howeve meas 12 mos, end. Mar. $1— 
no action in the Dunlop Company’s 25 quantities in Canada, came in im 1916} mg 1916, 1917 and 1918 ) ee is . Oa 19 1918. 








to the amount of 1,408,403 yards, up 


years of existence has given the direc- to August $1, (5 months) in 1918, 





March 31, 














$725,148 $8,874,568 
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‘oliowing elected Directors for the ensuing year: A. W. 
aS A, BH. Campbell, Esq.; Wellington Fennel, Eee, K-0-; 3. law. 
Seat ED. : John Hoskin, Esq, K.C.. LLD., D.C.L.; H. Langlois, Esq. ; 
Thos ‘Beq. ; Lieut.-Col. J. F. Michie; Sir Edmund Osler. 
Ate mee , Mr, A. W. Austin and Mr. Wellington Francis, — 
Vice-President, respectively. 


















Consumers Gas Company of Toronto 





SEVENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 
no.» For Year Endeng:30thjSeptember, 1918 













The Directors have satisfaction in presenting to the Stockholders the Seventieth 
Annual Statement of the Company and to report a large increase in the number 
of customers and in the output of gas. 

During the year, 1,535 new service connections have been made, and as there 
have been practically no additions to the street mains system, these services 
represent new business on existing main pipe lines. 

The general shortage of coa! and the difficulties experienced by citizens in 
obtaining sufficient coal for the heating of their houses, has resuited in large 
quantities of gas being used for this purpose. 

The consumption of gas in munition plants, military establishments and for 
general industrial purposes has continued to increase. 

The Company’s manufacturing plant has, therefore, been taxed to nearly the 
limit of its capacity; but it is gratifying to your Directors that there has been no 
failure on the part of the Company in meeting these exraordinary demands. 

Economic conditions have, of course, practically prohibited the instaiation of 
new manufacturing plant. 

It will not be a matter of surprise to the Sharehoiders that there have been 
increases in the cost of raw materials used in the manufacture of gas, but the 
Directors have thought it well to show the actual increases to the Company in 
certain items of operating costs for the past year as compared with the cost of 
the same items in 1915: 

































































GAS COAL...... Increase per ton $2.55 ........006: Total Increase $ 499,214.70 
GAS OIL ....... Increase per gallon 4.le .......... 7 " 266,3(6.20 
LABOR.. .... ..Average Increase per hour 18¢... “ 201,914.10 
TARE 2 ice cscce PUUOUD Ys ckvxsi daa. -eeyscsecagneks . = 69,504.27 






Total Increase $1,036,009.27 

Having these figures in mind it is not surprising that the financiai statement 
shows an adverse balance, after payment of interest charges and dividend. Your 
Directors, however, are of the opinion that they are justified in allowing the 
Company to carry a fair share of the burden of the war, and they have, there- 
fore, refrained from increasing the price of gas to a point whieh would yield 
sufficient revenue to cover all of the increase in the eost of gas. It is, of course, 
recognized that this policy cannot be gontinued indefinitely, and unless there be 
early prospect of reductions in the cost of raw material, it will be necessary to 
further increase the selling price of gas. Your Directors have, been anxious, 
however, to demonstrate that they were earnest in their efforts to maintain the 
price of gas at the lowest possible figure. 

There are four hundred and fourteen names on the Honor Roll of the Com- 
pany. employees who have enlisted for active military servige overseas. Forty- 
eight of these have given their lives. The Directors desire to express their deep 
respect for the men who have so patriotically responded to their country’s call, 
and would extend sincere sympathy to the families who have been bereaved. 

The Shareholders are asked to confirm the following subscriptions and special 
allowance made during the past year:— 



























































February, 1918....Toronto & York County Patriotic Fund............ $ 5,000.00 
“October, 1918......Navy League of Canada ..........ccceceeeeseccees 1,000.00 
Payments to wives and families of men enlisted for active military 

GRUNGE: CUORNENG onda ee Casa hide ebevdpadewinescirettedagntekeend 21,137.00 


The following statement for the past, as compared with the preceding year, 
shows :— 








METERS GAS SALES 
Year ending 30th September, 1918.............+ 113,022 $3,811,386 .89 
Year ending 80th September, 1917.............. 108,719 3,007,423.89 - 
5 IMOTONES. ocivcddsivcne 4.308 $ 803,963.00 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
A. W. AUSTIN, President. 











STATEMENT SHOWING PROFIT REALIZED BY THE CONSUMERS’ 
GAS COMPANY OF TORONTO 


From October Ist, eal to September 30th, 1918 












1918 

















Sept. 66--To Conk Bituminous o05 vk cess cavccccsctusceveseccctece $1,231,292 .21 
Anthraciie, abd GehkG aoc 6 cc cidsiacewtcccdacces 564,363 .48 

CR I 2 wah tik 0 idk cakedeVie iw tcanas sew deseo 579,367.24 
SRO fade okuo du petubede Si ceweds Gdebencpeweees ties 11,754.38 
WN 5 yc ruue aw nbe os 4a 0ad nabs ¢ hanes beseeeds 241,381.35 
Wages—Manufacturing ...... ccccce scccccescecs 201,952.75 
Miscellaneous Wages and General Expenses at Works 835,142.59 
Street Department Expenses .......556. sesvsess 16,117.43 
Meter Settings ...... .3 PR Aee ele tebcuher sa aeee 58,771.97 
Government Fees Inspection of Gas and Meters.... 16,127.04 
Meter Department Expenses ...... .... ccsseeeees 36,295.01 
Reading Meters and Delivering Bills ...... ...... 26,939.49 






ee  BPOPLTT ETT TE CME TT EE OTE Te 40,815.85 































CRUNENOD SERMON vo das) avcddc. pecans” cougeees 32,987.48 
Sundry Collection and Accounting Expenses .... 26,527 .63 
Administration Salaries and Expenses ........ .. 26,325.84 
POGUE 0d ooh Rw cans RUS ER Ken adws Pebeead LMehOS 15,000.00 
PR ha asa elvuicgde eneees CAvuSCOSbankaeueee4 1,800.00 
General Salaries and Expenses ...... .. «2.4.0. 110,228.28 

Patriotic Donations and Gratuities to Dependents . 
of Enlisted Employees ........ 2.22 cseesees 28,670.77 
Taxes, including Workmen's Compensation Tax.. 204,972.26 
SO OMNNNNONG E sone bs beccesdccsets cbeces 22,697 .23 
i eee cal ons sh kde as euxghtecdaeseheee 14,735 .97 
Are Lamp and Reflexolier Expenses .............- 60,405.43 
Cost of Mdse. sold, and Piping Work for Customers 285,982.90 
Mdse. Storage and Selling Expenses .......... .. 65,303.73 
Commercial Department Expenses ...... ........ 72,383 .00 
Balance Carried Down .........: Seb tvacaencawas 776,665.22 
$5,095,006 .53 

1918 . 
. [ee ths talabs cedbcoseveengsecccagieee $ 34,329.84 
PE cies we ad wees dite ee bedevecenehensas 530,644.71 
Plant and Buildings Renewal Fund ......... .... 490,790.80 
$1,055,765.35 
e eee 
1918 CR. 








Oe Ceo I MONRO os nas ale Spas Cdeboewacicesticssancsedwas * $3,811,386.89 































MaMGREN “PrOdaeed. o..s ccc eco ceccocteccagesss vei 852,982.39 

Merchandise Sold, Piping and Burner Rentals.... 396,994.12 
Miscellaneous Revenue .......... cceees ceesevenne 33,643.13 

$5,095,006 .53 

1918 

Sent. 80—By Balance Brought Down .........-.eceeeecceveeses $ 776,665.22 

Ww TROND TED pce ctsscecqubames spbhedcendyce es 279,100.13 

$1,055,765.35 





ARTHUR HEWITT, 
General Manager. 


A. W. AUSTIN, 
President. 
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———_ 
Examined and found correct— 
W. E. SAMPSON, }a di 
EDMOND GUNN, F.C.A. uditors. 
Toronto, 28rd October, 1918. 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY 
OF TORONTO 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 1918 
1918 LIABILITIES 
Sept. 30—Capital Stock: 
- Issued under Act of 1887.........-0+0+ $2,000,000 .00 


Ol IGE avin ddvaveves 
Issued under Act o ‘studies 


Reserve Fund: \ 





Amount at Credit Oct. eee ree ee: : 684,956 .21 

ferred to Profit an s, Septem- 
— MD POER cae tegssccsctacvteses 279,100.13 
405,856 .08 


Premium on Stock, Act 1904.......... 2,840,877 .28 


3,246,733 . 36 
Plant and Buildings Renewal Fund, 
adnan at Credit Oct. 1, 1917........ 1,608,312.80 
Less Repairs and Renewals ........-.- 332,116.75 
1,276,196 .05 
Transferred from Profit and Loss, Septem- 
Jeaeencornn 490,790.80 
ber B80, 2GES. ..ccccccccace 1.706,906.85 
ivi 658 .01 
Reserved for Dividend No. 274.......--seeeceeceeteees 133, 
. Liabilities Acerued, Not Due .......-.++-eeseseeeerrecrs Ss 
Special Bank Advance ......-serceereereeerecensees eter oa 


MA Sundry Accounts Payable .......-.ssereeesseenreere 
| $11,744,397 .35 











1918 ASSETS 
Sept. 30—Real Estate, Plant and Equipment ........-.+-+eee0e 


$10,281,276.11 
Other Investments ......---eceeceecrrnrterecctreeeeres 205,949. 


96 
















Materials and Supplies ........---se-seseeerecrrerseers ‘one = 
Cash in Bank and Offices......---+--eeerercerrrerers eet 
Accounts Receivable .........--ceceeceenncrereseencens oa aa 


Accounts Receivable, Aecrued, not due.......---++++-++ 


$11.744.397.35 
a areca aera 

















| HEWITT, 
ARTHUR . 
A. W. SOFTOE, ; gLS. General Manager. 


4 S ‘ 

the completion of the audit of the books and vouchers o 

we ee eae Canaan of Toronto, for the year ending 30th September, 
1918, and certify to their correctness. 













Toronto, 23rd October, 1918 















President and 











STEEL 


HAMILTON 


TEEL is to Industry what 
Rain and Sunshine are to 
Agriculture. The Steel 
Company of Canada is to- 
day one of the outstanding 
industries of the Dominion, and 
the Company’s products are an 
important essential to the indus- 
trial life of Canada. 
From Ore Mines to Finished Products 
The iron ore for the blast furnaces of 
the Steel Company of Canada is mined 
at the Company’s deposits of ore situated 
in the Messabi range, in Northern Min- 


nesota, close to the Canadian border. 
From this Lake Superior district about 
70,000,000 tons of iron ore are shipped 


annually to the blast furnaces of the 
North American continent, from which 
is produced the pig iron, the greater 
portion of which is transformed into 
steel and iron products of every descrip- 
tion. 

This red or brown hematite is one of 
the richest forms of iron ore, containing 
in some cases as much as 68 per cent. 
of iron and in appearance resembling 
soft, brownish earth. 

The deposits of the Messabi range lie 
near the surface, and are mined by 
means of immense steam shovels or ex- 
cayators, such as are used for digging 
foundations, canals, railway cuttings, etc. 
These deposits are particularly adapted 
for handling by machinery, and the min- 
ing, transportation and unloading of this 
material have resulted in the perfection 
of mechanical appliances of wonderful 
capacity and efficiency. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


November 2, 1918. 


COMPANY 
CANAD 


LIMITED 


The Mallet compound locomotives 
which haul the trains of loaded cars from 
the ore mines to the lakes are of the 
largest in the world. 


12,000-Ton Ore Boats 


Ore boats carrying from 10,000. to 
12,000 tons of ore in one cargo, convey 
the ore to its destination. These boats 
are loaded from immense bins, into 
which the cars from the mines are 
emptied, the bins being elevated above 
the level of the boat, so that by means 
of ore chutes leading into each hatchway, 
the ore is rapidly conveyed by gravity 
into the hold of the vessel. In a few 
hours the ship has received its cargo 
and is ready to start on its long journey 
down the chain of lakes to its destina- 
tion, where unloading of the boats is ac- 
complished almost as rapidly as the load- 
ing. 


PRODUCTS 


2S ee 


“Hamilton” Pig Iron 
Open Hearth Steel Billets 


Steel and Iron Bars 
Forgings 
Railway Fastenings 
Pole Line Hardware 
Bolts, Nuts and Washers 


- Wrought Pipe 


Wire Products 
of every description 


- MONTREAL 
Producers of Canadian Steel for Canadian Industries 


At the plants of the Steel Company 


of Canada may be seen steel in every 
stage of production from iron ore, barely 
distinguishable from common earth, to 
steel and iron products too numerous to 
mention. 

The equipment of the Steel Company 
of Canada is very complete, as since the 
establishment of the company there have 
been big additions made to the plants 
which have given the Company an equip- 
ment second to none in Canada. 

The Steel Company’s Many Plants 
Hamilton Works, Hamilton. 

Canada Works, Hamilton. 

Ontario Works, Hamilton. 

Brantford Works, Brantford. 

Swansea Works, Toronto. 

Belleville Works, Belleville. 

Gananoque Bolt Works, Gananoque. 

Gananoque Forge Works, Gananoque. 

St. Henry Works, Montreal. 

St. Patrick Works, Montreal. 

Notre Dame Works, Montreal. 

Dominion Works, Lachine. 

Superior Works, Fort William. 
Sheet Mills 

The first sheet mill in Canada to oper- 
ate successfully was recently installed by 
the Steel Company at its Hamilton plant. 
This is one of the most important develop- 
ments in the iron and steel industry in 
Canada that has taken place in some time, 
and one that has been even more success- 
ful -than the management anticipated. 
Until quite recently all black sheets used 


in Canada were imported from Great Bri- 
tain or the United States. It was evident 


that there was room in Canada for a sheet 


mill if orerated under practical conditions. 

few years ago a sheet mill was in- 
stalled at Morrisburg, Ont., but for vari- 
ous reasons the proposition was not a 


success, and the plant lay idle for some 


time. Last year the Steel Company of 
Canada, seeing an opportunity for de- 


‘veloping its activities and increasing its 


already wide range of products, pur- 
chased the plant at Morrisburg, and in- 
stalled it, together with important ad- 


ditions’ at Hamilton. The entire plant 


was moved to Hamilton, including 


mill, furnaces, machinery, and buildings. 
The plant as reconstructed is one of the 
most modern and up-to-date sheet mills on 
this continent. The first sheet was rolled 


on January 16, 1918, and galvanized the 
same dav by the Dominion Sheet Metal 
Co., of Hamilton. 
Numerous and Varied Products 
The list below gives some indic2tion of 
the essential nature of the Steel Company 
of Canada’s products to the industrial life 


of the country. 
HAMILTON PIG IRON; Basic Malle- 
able and Foundry. FORGINGS: Car 


Axles, Shape and Drop Forgings, Horse 
Shoes, Carriage and Automobile Hard- 
ware, Top Goods, etc. IRON AND 


STEEL: Blooms, Billets, Bars, Wire 


Rods, Angles, Channels, Plow Beams, ete. 
BOLTS, NUTS AND WASHERS; Ma- 


chine, Carriage, Elevator, .Stove, Tire and 
Sleigh Shoe Bolts, Blank, Tapped Nuts, 
and Washers. WIRE, ETC.: Steel, 
Brass, Copper and Bronze, Heavy and 
Fine; Bright, Annealed, Coppered, Liquor 
Bright, Galvanized and Tinned; Stranded, 
Steel and Copper Cable; Clothes Line; 
Wire Nails, Staples, Barb Wire; Woven 
Wire Fencing; Fence Gates. RAILWAY 
FASTENINGS: Angle Bars, Track Bolts, 
Tie Plates, Spikes, Tie Rods, ete. 
WROUGHT PIPE: Black and Galvanized 
Nipples and Couplings. NAILS, SPIKES, 
RIVETS, Ete.: Wire, Cut, Boat, and 
Horse Shoe Nails; Railway, Pressed and 
Drift Spikes; Tacks and Shoe Nails, 
Steel and Copper Rivets, and Burrs, Iron, 
Brass and Copper. POLE LINE HARD- 
WARE: Pole Steps, Cross Arm Braces, 
Guy Clamps and Guy Rods, etc., Black 
and Galvanized. SCREWS: Wood and 
Machine Steel, Brass and Bronze. LEAD 
PRODUCTS: Lead Pipe, White Lead, 
Shot and Putty. 
Ideals of the Steel Company 


Within the organization of the Steel 
Company of Canada Quality and Service 
are considered indispensable links in the 
successful business chain. The Company 
recognizes and adheres to the highest 
standards of QUALITY and SERVICE. 
And upon this—in the future as in the 
nast—the expansion and prosperity of its 
business is felt to depend. 

In Mills and Factories, Quality 

The leader in every industry, to main- 
tain his lead, must safeguard the quality 
of his products. Rigid inspection and 
careful supervision are important factors. 

S : 


To products of iron and steel this principle 
applies with tremendous force. It means 
safety, security and stability. The Steel 
Company safeguards the quality of its 
products, believing quality will be recog- 
nized long after the price is forgotten. 
In Sales Departments, Service 

Our customers must be served. One of 
the dominating factors in any successful 
business is Service. The Steel Company 
of Canada recognizes that it can succeed 
only through the goed wili and good wish 
of the people it serves. This thought 
permeates the entire Organization, from 
the President down. Employees feel the 
sense of responsibility that this principle 
implies? and each one directs his efforts 
to maintaine the high standard of service 
this Company aims to render. 

Believing QUALITY and SERVICE 
are the indisepnsable links in the busi- 
«ness chain, the Steel Company uses their 
combined strength to conserve and com- 
plete the relationship with all users of 
Steel and Iron products. 

The Needs of the Empire 

HOW NOBLY CANADA has respond- 
ed to the needs of the Empire is now 
known around the world and history will 
record it for the future. 


THE PRODUCTS OF THE MILLS of 


the Steel Company of Canada are at the 
fronts and on the seas, in the shipyards 
and factories and in agricultural machin- 
ery in the fields, in railway cars and 
equipment, in guns and ammunition, 
faithfully fulfilling their mission of re- 
liable perforcance wherever the Govern- 
ment’s war-winning programme directs. 

The Steel Company has been stripped 
for action since the first call to arms. 
The essentials in the Government’s war 
programme have unquestionably had first 
claim on the production facilities of the 


Company. The spirit of the whole or- 


ganization, from president to humblest 
employee, has been to make the war his 
own, and to render his own partieu- 
lar service in response to the needs of 


the Empire. 
As evidence of the Steel Company’s 


attitude the following preachment issued 
by the Company in 1915, is . herewith 


reproduced: 


OUR SACRED DUTY 
To Idan to the State or to contribute to 


funds for relief does not discharge or liqui- 
date the duty we owe to the brave men who 
are sacrificing their lives in the trenches 
that we may live and enjoy the blessings of 
liberty and happiness. 

Better by far that we extend our consid- 
eration in an effort to use in our mills, our 


factories, in our cities and our homes all 


over this fair land, the products that Cana- 
dian labor produces, so that when the boys 
come marching home they will be welcomed 
back to a Prosperous and Happy Canada. 
Their sacrifice is worthy of our greatest 
effort—our Duty is Plain; Canada with 
Canadian labor and capital can produce, 


manufacture and distribute products suffi- 


cient te keep the wheels of industry turning 


to the limit. The song of Prosperity and 
Happiness should ring out all over the land. 
Let us sincerely pledge, to the extent of 
eur needs to purchase materials produced 
in Canada by Canadian workmen, and the 


Blessings of a Prosperous and Happy 
Nation. 


| result of our efforts will return te us the 
_ 


The Steel Company’s Streng Position 

The Steel Company of Canada is the 
outstanding company of its class in Can- 
ada. It has assets of over $42,000,000, 
numbered among which are substantial 
quantities of war bonds. 

The huge volume of the Company’s 
business is indicated also by the fact 
that the Company has paid to the Domin- 
ion Government in the past three years 
some $3,000,000 in customs duties, and 
incidentally it should be added that in 
1917 the Company paid in war taxes 
more: than the total of its dividends to 
preferred and ordinary shareholders. 

Officers and Directors 

Directors—Charles Alexander, Esq., 
Cyrus A. Birge, Esq., A. J. Brown, K.C., 
Lloyd Harris, Esq., Robert Hobson, Esq., 
W. D. Matthews, Esq., Ross H. McMas- 
ter, Esq., Hon. John Milne, Sir Edmund 
B. Osler, M.P., Francis H. Whitton, Esq., 
Charles Seward Wilcox, Esq. 

Executive Officers—Charles Seward 
Wilcox, chairman of board; Robert Hob- 
son, president; Cyrus A. Birge, vice- 
president; F. H. Whitton, genera! man- 
ger; Ross H. McMaster, asst. gen. megr.; 
H. H. Champ, secretary and treasurer; 
H. S. Alexander, asst. treasurer; Corbett 
F. Whitton, asst. secretary. 
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Qui 
mer! 
Ho 
Big 
By J. P. ANGLIN, B.S 


HERE is evd 
pose that aftd 
bably a year 


a big revival of 
Naturally there wil 
of public works t 
such as the Wella 
Government buildin 
which have been h¢ 
conserve our resou 
poses. These in the 
a large volume of 4 
and work that probs 
taken as soon after 
as can be arranged 
Moreover many en 
tects have been pr 
factories and ware 
for industries that h 
ed them, and whic 
awaiting the close o 
operations. In mah 
be a question of de 
order to secure a litt 
of materials or la 
mands will be more 
possible small savin 
cannot afford to 
Such projects would 
mill of the Dominio 
at St. Lambert w 
several millions of 


The Housing 
Then comes the hot 
must admit the sen 
houses all over the 
past the smaller 
been busy on these, b 
have been content t 
ing mainly to specul 
have become very ke 
the subject: not o 
new field for them 
organizations, but t 
it should be solved o 
once and for all. Sa 
a conference that h 
Ottawa on November 
days to organize the 
ciation of Building 
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of looking ahead. If not, then, when [of the two countries. The Germar 
the critical moment comes, we shall | trader realises the trade war has al- 
inevitably find ourselves “left.” The| ready commenced! His scouts are 
unsleeping Teuton “will have stolen | out and about, booking orders, provid- 
another march on us, and the tragic | ing him with the latest and most up- 













































































; : : : z adopted universally. This in itself epitaph, “Too late,” will have to be | to-date intelligence regarding the in- ‘ 

| Quiet Interval Likely, Followed by Revival of Housing and Com- would do much to bring down the cost | #gain inscribed over the golden por- | dustrial situation in other countries.” 

7 mercial Activity—Federal Bureau Suggested For Standardizing of aire. Bes nareed m. Ge = geet further .lost opportunities. = mm =: io routs, Se oo 

a $ : : operation © pu nd ere are the facts? Germany is ; 

Housing Materials and Plans—Steel Products May Decline, but partments both of the Federal and| hard at work reconstructing egy moment it comes. Plans for new 
Big Drop in Wages Unlikely . | Provincial Governments to see that the| dustry from top to bottom. She has | ‘@¢tories, estimates for new machin- _ 


realized that, even if she were to win | ©TY>, 2*Fangements for marketing the 
the military war and to get a crush- goods—all these are being got ready, 
ing decision against the Allies in the | While in England our traders and 
field, then, no matter what term she | ™@nUfacturers are “getting rich 
would be able to exact, she would still quick and taking no care for the —~ 
be faced with stupendous industrial Peas as : : 

problems requiring the reorganiza- Sree eee ae special danger in 
tion of the whole of her home and this attitude. If the allies were to 
export trade. She is facing those | 28™¢ toeorganize one economic boy- 
difficulties now. The absurd idea | °° against Germany in the first 
that the great thing is “to look after place, and, in the second place, to cut 
the war and let ‘after the war’ look her off from fresh supplies of raw 
after itself,’ has not caught on in materials, then Germany would be 
the Fatherland, where the business economically paralyzed. But we know 
brains have recognized that there will °° 2 matter of actual fact. that they 
be a universal shortage of raw ma- | 2T® not going to do anything of the 
terials for the carrying on of indus- sort. For good or evil, President 
try. Germany to-day is insuring Wilson has declared emphatically 
against that shortage by means of an against such . policy, and to-day his 
army of commercial travellers all | 'S the dominant figure of the situa- 
over Russia, throughout parts of | be It is as ~— bg _” 
South America, and, in fact, in all the } to be some system 0 eee eee 
neutral countries, so that when peace | ing for the raw materials of industry 


Association of Building Industries.” and that they are getting fair treat- 
ment from the inspectors and en- 


: : er ineers. Then there should be a 
ing a drop in costs after the war. I| individual problem before the Building ceaktind form of agreement between 


do not think that we can look for any| Industries of Canada to-day I would contractors and the architects and en- 
very great decline in costs at all. There| emphasize the formation of a strong] gineers for privat scanate: ts 4 
may be a short period, extending pos-| Dominion organization that would] much needed protection for the con- 
sibly, eighteen months after peace is) have influence in itself and be able to| tractor in methods of calling for bids 


declared, when there will be a general) co-operate with other organizations of| and opening tenders. 
drop in costs as was the case after| the Dominion. There are so many} It is expected that a large number 
the declaration of war in 1914. It is 


: questions to settle: employers’ liability] of the largest contractors and building 
natural to assume this as the future| or insurance of labor; uniformity in} material houses will join in the Ottawa 
will be uncertain during the period of} lien laws; a standard agreement as} Conference on November 26-27-28 at 
readjustment to peace conditions. One| to contracts; a generalization of build-] the Chateau Laurier. 
may assume also that few will take 


advantage of this interval of lower ¥ Z 

costs, in fact only those like govern- P ACKING 

ments and big industries which might aw Year Has Been 
realize the cadens of such ae ie 

tions. After this will come a perio R h U f bl 

af uaa seahiletw, et business will at er npr O ita - 


become brisk again, and building will 


interests of contractors are protected 
By J. P. ANGLIN, B.8¢e., President, Anglin’s, Ltd.; President Montreal Builders’ Exchange; Chairman, Convention Committee of “Canadian e i 














































4 VHERE is every reason to sup- 
pose that after a period of pro- 
bably a year or so there will be 

a big revival of building activity. 

Naturally there will be a large amount 

of public works to be constructed, 

such as the Welland Canal, and the 

Government buildings of various kinds, 

which have been held up in order to 

conserve our resources for war pur- 
poses. These in themselves will mean 

a large volume of construction work, 

and work that probably will be under- 

taken as soon after peace_is declared 
as can be arranged. 

Moreover many engineers and archi- 
tects have been preparing plans for 


) * 
factories and warehouses, extensions 
; for industries that have urgently need- 






























and which have been only| go forward in all directions. Owing to the High Prices Which Packers comes she will be exactly informed | 2!Tived at between the nations of the 

ed them, : : t 4 as to their requirements and ready to earth, when peace adds a new crop 

f awaiting the close of the war to star Will Make Building Cheaper Have Had to Pay For Stock and the Close okek sana a thous tid. sake ada of problems to the world’s worries. 

; incipl operations. In many cases it will not In this after period steel, cast iron Prices Fixed by British Ministry of Foo d See ae . ceeiaere But sie things stand at present, Ga 

stee] this principle be a question of delaying further IN| and metal lines should drop, on ac- Pl H . : ere ; ’ z many looks like getting, not only her. 

s force, It Steel order to secure a little rebate in prices} count of the falling off in the demand ants Have Been Working For Some Time Now, we in England are doing no-| hare, but actually more than her 

oe lity of ie of materials or labor: business de-| for the metals for munitions and other on an Unprofitable Basis. thing of the sort. “What are you do-| share of the essentials of industry, for 
. ee mands will be more important than a 


war uses. This in turn will mean a 

decline in oe for oe oe OWEVER much the public may ment, the latter adopts the policy of 
ing, ae bande nay : oe er H imagine that the packers are| allowing the packers to assume the 
work in the arge ulldings, an . revelling in enormous profits,| loss when business is unprofitable and 
these four departments rie tail the actual experiences of 1918 have been} hand over the profits when any money 
about 50 per cent. of the —, a “a 1d such as to contradict this hearsay opin-| is made. 

ing at the present time this should); 1 has not been a profitable year} Representations are to be made to 


oapPy de Pnsggcs possible small saving in the cost. They 


ents, Service cannot afford to wait any longer. 
be served. One of Such projects would include the new 
in any successful | mill of the Dominion Textile Company 
e Steel Company at St. Lambert which will run into 


pat it ye eee several millions of dollars. 
ill and good wis 


ao about after the wee conditions?” | the simple reason that Germany is the 
the writer asked a leading manufac- only one of the belligerents that has 
turer the other day. taken the trouble to think of the fu- 

The reply was brief and to the|ture of her export trade during the 
point. “I am doing nothing,” he said. | war, and she will be able to back her 
“I am far too busy; the only thing | demand for raw materials by the 
that worries me just now is the «x- | actual orders she has in hand and by 








































This thought The Housing Renneds. ae ee ete a pote for the industry. In fact so poor have| the government in view of the poor ye a ee ee ee ae pe a5 —— ao x a 
poneee rw Then See ae Sana in| me that the subject of lower costs has _ a Sor - pockets eee ae - _ be ap a yom of You see the difference in attitude ' ing to the existing shortage of goods. 
: 2, ton prismiahe Se al sei” the country. In the| pretty well been covered. The price Saar a the banulliae of i. ame ould dopeae thas ea wise kas 

irects his efforts ast ‘the smaller contractors have| of bricks has not been advanced to any made last March imposing special] good ground for hoping that some at- 
andard of service Gee busy on these, but the larger ones| extent. Cement has gone up a — taxation on their business tention will be paid to their request. 
pene SERVI CE have been content to leave this build-| but crushed stone and sand are muc To understand the situation, it must Outlook Before Industry 


the same as before the war, with only i 
labor costs taken into consideration.| ,, 
Lumber has gone up chiefly from the 
vieorons demand for shipbuilding, and 


i j i- ing mainly to speculators. Now they 
—— — ae have become very keenly interested in 
eaaen and com- the subject: not only as a possible 
ith all users of new field for themselves and‘ their 


realized that over fifty per cent. of 
the packers’ output is now being taken 
by the British Ministry of Food. Each 
month there is a conference between 


The outlook before the industry, not- 
withstanding present handicaps, is 
good. The secret of the industry’s 
success lies in a plentiful supply of 


J. Penrose Anglin, B.Sc. 


8. . organizations, but because they feel] »s this falls off the a will come) the packers and the representatives in} stock to keep plants running to capa- F resident 
e Empire , it should be solved on a proper basis,| down and there likely will be an easing |.Co nada of the Ministry; orders are| city and thus hold down the relative 


DA has respond- once and for all. So much so that at 
e Empire is now { a conference that has been called in 
d and history will Ottawa on November 26 and following 
e. , days to organize the “Canadian Asso- 
F THE MILLS of ciation of Building Industries” the 
Canada are at the subject of Industrial Housing occupies 
gore Bret li pres a prominent place on our agenda. 


in railway cars and ‘ederal Bureau on Housing 


_ cereerese The decision of the contractors, I 
ine ‘tieheaa would judge, would be to urge upon 
ogramme directs. . the Dominion Government the advis- 
has been stripped © . ability of appointing a small Federal 
rst call to arms Commission of inquiry that would re- 
Government’s war sult eventually in the organization of 
estionably had first * a Federal Bureau on Housing, for it 
pn facilities of the is high time that this question was 
of the whole or- taken up by the country as a whole. 


oa ce — The purpose of such a department of living: food, clothing, shelter. How] country could not compete with South 
make the war his would be to work on the standardiz- 


is own partieu- : ; can food prices come down much while} Ameriea or Australia in this commo- 
a tins endian of ation of Houses, evolve certain typicalt » serious shortage exists the world ditv. Under war conditions. which 
Ee » needs 


up in any case. allotted to the various plants, and 
No Serious Drop in Wages prices. based to a large extent on cur- 
One of the most important elements rent American quotations, are fixed. 
in costs remains, labor. Unlike a| The nackers thereupon go into the mar- 
ereat many business men I do not look) ket for the necessary cattle and hogs 
for a serious drop in the scale of wages.| and, because there is keen competition 
There may be unorganized or wun-|4o obtain the stock. prices are driven 
skilled labor, but not in. the skilled. up until they usually average about a 
Once the men have tasted higher wages] cent a pound higher than in the United 
they will band together and have done] States. 
so, and will make a big fight against Inadequate Supplies 
anv lowering of wages by employers.} [Up to October the supply of stock 
There is another factor to the ques-| has heen inadequate to meet the heavy 
tion of labor: there is no immediate} additional demand: resultin gfrom the 
hope of the cost of living coming} orders of the British Ministry of Food. 
down, and wages of labor cannot be} Normallv, Canada would not be ex- 
expected to drop in the face of this.| norting beef to Great Britain in any 
There are three main items in the cost] Jarge quantity for the reason that this 


amount of overhead. This plentiful 
supply, so far as Canada is concerned, 
seems pretty well assured. The war 
ends with a universal shortage of food 
and it will be a primary task of the 
civilized work to overtake depleted 
food supplies. A year or two will 
enable the agricultural forces to catch 
up with cereal production, resultant on 
which there will be a decline in the 
price of cereals. On the other hand, it 
will take longer to build up the live- 
stock reserve, especially in Europe 
where breeding animals are now few in 
number. This will mean a shower de- 
cline in the price of all food animals. 
Farmers accordingly will find it policy 
to market more grain than ever 
throug the medium of livestock and 
there will continue to be a strong in- 
centive to livestock production. 


_ Conrad D. Harrington, B.Sc. 
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plans along standard lines; to stand-| over? In clothing conditions are a-| have largelv eliminated the price con-| The year has seen practically no ex- 
» Steel Company’s ardize the methods of building, to draw| hout the same, in wool to an acute de-| cideration and substituted availability] pansion in the capacity of the packing 
ipreachment issued up standard specifications of construc-| gree, and in cottons to a very great] the Canadian vroduct is in strong de-| industry in the Dominion. No new 





















1915, is herewith tion and of. materials, and even of the| extent. And rent—there was a short-| mand. Counle this Menev-exnort de. 
architectural appearance. The main] age of houses in manv vlaces even be-| mand with the recular domestic 
object would be to reduce the average] fore the war, and this has been great-| demand and a condition is created 
PD DUTY cost, and protect the small owner from| jy accentuated. which tends to create a shortage of 
or to contribute to the speculator. Efficiency Will Improve sunnlv of cattle of Canadian plants. 
discharge or liqui- Waste Under Present System But there is one aspect where I Not unnaturally the domestic mar- 
Sn we aidan . There is a tremendous waste under| think we will gain in respect to labor.| ket has been placed on relatively the 
joy the blessings of the present lack of system. The var-| There will probably be a good supply] came nrice level as the export market. 
i a ious mills, for example, carry different] available. With more men looking| The effect of existing conditions may 
e in our mills, our standards of parts, a haphazard stock,| for positions the efficiency of the men! be gauged bv an examination of the 


plants of any consequence have been 
erected, though additions have been 
made to some of the existing plants. 
As the ownership of the industry is in 
private hands, it is impossible to se- 
cure figures on actual earnings but it 
may safely be said that the position of 
the bondholders is assured. 


How Exports Grow 
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‘ - ; . The way in which export figures are 
and our ——— ~ it may be, of mongrel mouldings, one] who are at work will be measureably| average monthly selling price of beef advancing indicates what an important 
ee ete mill with one stock, another with an-! raised. . I don’t blame the men S80] on the Toronto market over a number|' 





place the packing industry holds in the 
industrial life of the country. In the 
year before the war, the value of bacon 
exports was only $3,763,195; last year 
it had increased tg $57,995,116. Be- 


y will be welcomed other. The result is the creation of a] much. It is human nature to do less} of years. Going back to 1903, the 
" ae — house with a combination of mouldings| when there is no strong incentive to] ---orace price for the month of Novem- 


ain; Canada with j that are far from suitable. The cen-| do more. and practically the only in-| her was 5.74 cents, the low point for 
ee Misses wie | tral bureau could prepare a schedule| centive the average man has is his| the vear. With but one or two reces- 










































of industry turning of materials, in great detail, the mould-| daily wage. In future the fact that sions. prices have since been steadily fore the war our beef exports were 

of Preaperity ons d ings and bases, etc., decide for instance} another man is around looking for} on the unerade, By 1910. quotations valued at $1,127,908; last year they ‘ 

_ Se ; that a d-inch base could be used here,| his job will speed him up to produce) reached 8.80 cents: in 1914, the first were worth $13,016,378. Only $94,- e : 
materials produced or no base at all, in place of a 10-inch] more each day. vear of the war. 12.06 cents; in 1917.| 961 of canned meats went out in 1914, 2 Str t 
es ae ‘ one. Or a certain staircase could be In our experience we have found] 15.93-cents: in 1918 approximately 20] whereas last year’s exports totalled ictoria ee 











us and Happy standardized, the same for this house| that the real increase in cost of any} cents. 


oot : : . $3,695,384. In fact all along. the line 
as for that. Nor is there any reason! work we are doing is due to the fact The high vrices for stock which 


this wonderful expansion is to be noted. 






why there could not be worked out| of a shortage of labor rather than the} nackers have had to nav, coupled with ————$—___ ; 
Strong Position standard windows. As it is now a| high price we are paying for labor.| the close nrices set by the British THE WAR TO FOLLOW 
of oenda is the mill in Ottawa has one standard, a mill} We cannot work out standard machin-| Ministry of Food. have created a con- 


f its class in Can- in Toronto another, one in Montreal | ery as is done in an ordinary industry; | dition unfavorable to profits, a condi- 








THE WAR 









over $42,000,000, another, and so on, different sizes for| so much devends on the class of labor tion that has existed since January and : ae " 
*h are substantial . every mill. Standardizing these] in our work. Im this it is something} has on'v been relieved recently by the The csc. ag i ee U tow n 26 O 
s. would result in a big decrease in the| like the case of shipbuilders, the men/ neual heavy volume of fall offerings.| CONQuest o e Wor y p 4 
the Company’s ; cost, worked out as “stock windows,” ’ can do much or little in a given time,| True. it is only a war condition and the Germans 


Falso by the fact 
aid to the Domin- 
» past three years 
stoms duties, and 


lines that the mill could feel assur- and it is almost impossible to standard- inst as soon as shinning can be re- 
ed of finding a demand for all over ize their work. Reduced output in-} lesced to brine Australian and South 
the country if it manufactured them.| creases the cost as much as if not| African heef to the British market, 





That Germany is the only one of 
the belligerent nations that has given 
































Se adiled that ie ; The very same rule of decreased costs ' more than the increased wages. there will be a measure ‘es aaa In art eee ea —-_f-— 
ae ae war Canes ’ through a standardizing of methods, Choice of Materials the meantime. the prevalence of high ment mede ky-a: writer in the “Fi- 


Mf its dividends to or materials, or sizes, would apply with 
> shareholders. equa! force to the building trades as it | 
Directors does to any individua)] industry fac-' 


prices has siven a vreat impetus to 


Changes in prices are likely to have <ctie-aad kon. oeedantad’ an Caio 


some effect on the choice of materials 









nancial Mail,” London, Eng., and he 
issues a warning to his fellow country- 





























: : * _| dian farms and assured a big supply es : . a 
Alexander, ' ate tory or group of similar industries. | epi o  akand aes for future domestic requirements. ot ee _— Brin va “— We wnake a specialty of carrying out large 
Eat lsteses Esq., | eg Agricultural Buildings —_| great b penises = = * = a = Unfair ~~ bs nee German policy. i oe. construction works on the most modern 
38 , - is standardizati creased cost an e shortage 0 e experience 0 e year has , he says, we are to “make good’ ° Bag 

bine gic Danae’ 4 probably vin aencie ssaa eal latter. . If steel prices come down| proved the unfairness of the govern-| in the war after the war—that grim and approved basis, viz.: 
s H. Whitton, Esq., agricultural buildings, and some con- | there may be some movement back | ment’s action in imposing special tax- trade conflict which we are for ever 

x, Esq. : 4 tractors are likely to take-up on an/| again. Then for some time since the| sation on the industrv. No industry in winning ° with our mouths —then it Guaranteed cost plus fixed sum of remun- 

Charles Seward enlarged scale the construction of} war. stone and masonry have been | the countrv does business on so narrow] is essential that we should deign to 3 ‘ 
oard; Robert Hob- those concrete and other buildings that | revlacing concrete and brick to some) a margin and a fraction of a cent either| learn from the enemy im other mat- eration. 















Ss A. Birge, vice- 
ton, genera! man- 
r, asst. gen. megr.; 
Ary and treasurer; 
reasurer; Corbett 
etary. 


ters than those touching banking re- 
form and industrial chemistry. 
It is, fo- instance, of prime im- 


are increasing in country districts; extent as foufidation work. as cheap-| wav means all the difference between 
among the prosperous farmers. Much| er. This is reverting to the old form; profit and loss. In declaring in its 
can be done to improve. the building; of construction, but lower costs of | order of last March that the profits are ee F 
industries in this sphere by co-oper-| brick-work and concrete would draw| not to exceed 2 per cent. oh the turn-| portsnes th:‘ we should cultivate 
ative work. us back to them in future. over end that companies m sey ae comet si eae his < 
_ It has been suggested that the build- Strong Dominion Organization tain 7 per cent. of the pmpfits w intu. a reasone: 
ing of houses and factories is await- But more important than any other sharing excess profits with 2, govern-| pre-vision, and of his constant habit 
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Call or write for particulars. 
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This is an exact reproduction of The Partridge Plant at Guelph including proposed additions 


PARTRIDGE TIRES 


- Sound as the organization 
which backs them 


A Story of Growth and Development 


O NE of the most interesting stories 
which could be told of the rapid 


growth and development of any 
Canadian industry is that of The F. E. 
Partridge Rubber Co., Limited, of 


Guelph, Ont. 


However, like every other successful busi- 
ness, the foundation of this Company’s 


achievements has been built on practical 
experience, as the following biography of 
Mr. F. E. Partridge will show: 


Mr. F. E. Partridge, President 


Although of American birth, being born at 
Bowdamham, Maine, in 1873, Mr. Part- 
ridge says his real opportunity did not 


present itself until he arrived in Canada, 
nearly thirty years later, and for that rea- 


son mainly he is proud to call himself a 
Canadian and to live under the Union 
Jack. 


Entering the rubber business in 1894 with 
the Maynard Shoe Company as a workman, 
his skill and stability were soon recognized 
by the President himself, who appointed 
him foreman, and later superintendent. In 
1899 he went to the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company as night superintendent, 
which position he held for four years, when 
he was weaned away by the Combination 
Rubber Co., of Bloomfield, N.J., to act in 
the capacity of general superintendent. 


Shortly after that he came to Montreal as 


superintendent of the Canadian Rubber 


Company, and later became manager, and 
subsequently Vice-President. 


In March, 1915, the idea struck him that if 


he could make a success of other com- 


panies’ businesses he should start in for 
himself, which he did, when he organized 
The F. E. Partridge Rubber Co., Ltd., Mont- 


real. In October, 1916, the manufacturing 


plant was transferred to Guelph, where 
to-day upwards of 225 hands are employed, 
endeavoring to keep up with the demand 
for Partridge Tires, which has doubled and 
trebled each season. 


From the above history of Mr. Partridge’s 
career, it is obvious that he is a thoroughly 
experienced tire manufacturer, and on that 
account it is no wonder that Partridge 
Tires have become famous in so short a 
time. 


Head Office and Factory, 


When talking to Mr. Partridge a few days 
ago he mentioned that 10,000 miles is not 
considered extraordinary for Partridge 
Tires, although this seems like a strong 
statement. However, the fact that Part- 
ridge adjustments amounted to less than 
one-half of one per cent. last year is signi- 
ficant indeed. 


Mr. Partridge, in his usual modest way, 
admits that he is not wholly responsible for 
the_success of his present business, but at- 
tributes much of it to his most capable 


Mr. V. Cooke, Vice-President 


assistant, Mr. Vincent Cooke, who is vice- 
president and -has charge of sales. Mr. 
Cooke has also had a long experience in 
the rubber business, and is well and favor- 
ably known from coast to coast. 


Guelph, Ont. 
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SUGAR-- 


Canada 
Supplies 
of ‘Ton 

With T 


ROBABLY no othe 
Canada is so depé¢ 
upon external con 
refining of sugar. With 


, of some 10,000 to 15,00 


sugar that is manufactu 
from home-grown beets,t 
rial is furnished by outs 
such as the West Indie 
Domingo, etc. For a f 
the available supply of 
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" Canada. 


November = 1918. 


in War-Time 


UGAR--World’s Sweet Tooth Hard to Fil 


Canada Very Largely Dependent Upon External Supplies— 
Supplies For Allied Countries Have Been Pooled and Shortage 


of Tonnage For Commercial Purposes Has Interfered Seriously 
With Transportation Facilities—The Investment Outlook 


PRODUCTION OF CANE SUGAR IN THE WORLD DURING THE YEARS 
1914 TO 1918 


ROBABLY no other industry in 
P cans is so dependent to-day 


upon external conditions as the 


refining of sugar. With the exception 


of some 10,000 to 15,000 tons of beet 


sugar that is manufactured in Canada 
from home-grown beets,the raw mate- 
rial is furnished by outside countries, 
such as the West Indies, Cuba, San 
Domingo, etc. For a full year now 
the available supply of raws for all 
the Allied countries has been pooled, 
and the Canadian refineries have had 
to be content with shipments that cov- 
ered only a small proportion of the 
capacity of the plants. For over a year, 
also, not a pound of sugar has been 
sent overseas for commercial purposes, 
in contrast to 
tons, or 156,800,000 pounds in 1017. 
This prohibition of export has mili- 

* tated against production and the de- 
velopment of the native industry in 
the past year. 

As the president of one company 
stated recently in submitting’ his re- 
port to the shareholders: “The short- 
age of raw sugar in the last three 
months of 1917, the scarcity of ton- 
nage to move the sugar crop, the cur- 
tailment of supplies for Canada. and 
the fixing of prices by the Interna- 
tional Sugar Commission have all 
been factors in limiting profits.” 

This limiting factor in production 
was set just one year ago, when the 
British Sugar Commission that had 
been purchasing sugar for Great Bri- 
tain, and some of the Allies, and regu- 
lating the distribution in Great Bri- 
tain, became a part of an International 
Sugar Commission with headquarters 
in New York, and all the supplies of 
raws were placed absolutely in charge 
of this body. All of the Allied coun- 
tries submit to the rulings of this 
body. To Canada was allocated a 
quantity of 320,000 tons or 30,000 to 
80,000 tons below normal. In New 
York there is an official representing 
the Sugar Division of the Canada 
Food Board and he allocates this 
total among the various refineries in 

Beyond this there is no 
court of appeal. 


Reduction of 40c, in Imports 

The figures of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce indicate the ex- ! 
tent to which the importation of raw ' 
sugar has been curtailed in Canada, 
and proportionately the production of | 
refined sugar this past year. This 
is the crux of the situation. For the 
twelve months ending with the last, 
fiscal year, March 31, 1918, the im-! 
ports of raw sugar into Canada 
amounted to 765,613,368 pounds; for | 
the twelve months ending March 31, 
1917, the total imports were a little 
less, 731,544,247 pounds. But in the 
1918 period there was. a rush of raws 
to Canada to refine for exporting to 
the Allies overseas. It is the record 
of the period since last fall that tells 
the tale. From April 1 to August 31, | 
1917, the imports amounted to 418,- 
216,567 pounds, or an average of 83,- 
643,313 pounds a month. For the next 
seven months the imports amounted to 
only 347,396,801 pounds, or an aver- 
age of only 49,628,114 pounds a month, | 
a reduction of 40 per cent. This cov- 
ered the period during which the In- 
ternational Sugar Commission was in 
control. 

Coming into a later period of the 
current year the returns for the three 
months of the new fiscal year ending 
in June 30, 1918, show a total import 
of 194,677,880 pounds, or an average 
of 64,892,627 pounds per month. One 
year before, the totals for the three | 
months corresponding were 268,610,- 
234 pounds, an average of 89,536,751 
pounds a month, or again nearly 49 
Per cent. more than this year. In 
other: words the production of sugar 
m Canada for three months of 1918 


shipments of 70,000- 


1918. 

Tons. 

UO oss oc 02 bs tae ee ae 3,350,000 
United States, including 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 

Diccigin ae kph a 2,150,684 
Mexico, 


Philippines .. 
South America, 

Central America, and 

West Indies excluding 

UU 52s > eo acs aes Wan 1,386,076 
Asia 
Australia and Fiii Islands. 
Africa .. 

6,000 

12,572,711 


PRODUCTION OF BEET SUGAR IN 
1914 

1918. 

Tons. 

MMBODNG 6 sire eee t'si cas oee.s 2,750,000 
United States 655,000 
Canada. 17,000 


MORSE 2 tAaiks s cad eho oree 3,422,000 


and beet 
15,994,711 


Total cane 


| 
; 
‘ 


> 1917. 1916, 
Tons. Tons. 
3,023,720 


1915. 1914. 
Tons. Tons. 
3,007,915 2,592,667 2,597,132 


1,454,018 1,585,727 1,256,682 1,825,921 


1,251,143 
4,760,200 
292,831 
522,647 
4,533 


11,309,092 10,840,504 9,804,941 9,854,941 


THE WORLD DURING THE YEARS 


TO 1918 
1917. 1916. 1915. 1914. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
3,448,295 4,853,083 5,189,987 7,556,686 
682,867 734,577 779,756 646,257 
11,250 12,500 17,641 13,979 


4,142,412 56,606,160 5,987,384 8,216,922 


1,243,338 1,437,744 1,246,663 
4,237,794 4,025,618 3,840,730 
249,681 348,408 355,000 
511,822 523,788 474,664 
4,227 7,376 13,231 


tle  ‘eemnnemmneees  eaumsibeemnntnnnentnnte 


15,451,504 16,440,664 16,179,617 18,071,863 


This statement of the sugar production of the world in the last five years 


| shows that while cane sugar has increased 2,700,000 tons, beet sugar has decreased 
4,700,00 tons, leaving the aggregate over 2,000,000 tons less than before the war. 
This is due chiefly to the fact that Europe depended mainly on the enormous 
| beet crop of Germany, together with ‘those of France, Belgium and Russia. 


Raw Sugar Imports. 

Three Months 

Ending June 30. Total (lbs.) 

1918 *194,677,880 

1917 268,610,254 
' 1916 212,446,588 
| Four Months 

Ending July 31. 

1918 


Average 


64,892,627 
89,536,751 
70,815,529 


254,105,617 63,526,404 
1917 $41,007,977 85,251,994 
*To secure actual production of refin- 
ed, work out on basis of 107 pounds of 
raws to 100 pounds refined. 
Apl. to Aug. Sept. to Mar. 
1917. 1918. 
{ (5 mos.) (7 mos.) 
‘Total Imports .. 418,216,567 347,396,801 
Aver. per Month 83,643,318 . 49,628,114 


The present exports while very 


{ 


.small, are for special war purposes. | 1910 


The contrast is seen in the fact that 
for the four months ending July 31, 
1918,—the latest figures available, the 
exports declined from 87,595,345 
pounds one year ago to 633,405, or a 
bare 74%! The two years compare as 
follows: 
The export figures show as follows: 
Lbs. 


Value 
703,865 $51,402 
694,512 


$4,851 
136,965,375 $8,976,686 
March, 1917.... 57,788,131 3,496,589 
4 Months Ending 
633,405 


48,351 
87,595,345 


5,561,109 
July, 1916 33,624,178 1,967,664 


In the 1917 period the exports to the 
United Kingdom were 24,004,928 pounds; 
to Newfoundland, 977,730, pounds, and to 
“other countries” (chiefly France), 62,- 


612,317 pounds. 

Statistics that are shown in tabu- 
lar form in connection with this 
article giving the relative standing of 
cane and beet sugar production for 
the last five years will prove illumin- 
ating in an‘ understanding of the 
world situation. It will be seen that 
there has been an increase of produc- 
tion of cane sugar since the war be- 
gan, from 9,854,941 tons to 12,572,711 
tons, or almost 30 per cent. In the 
same period there has been a reduc- 
tion in the beet sugar production 
from 8,216,922 tons to 3,422,000 tons. 
In other words, when war broke out, 
out of a total production of 18,071,863 
tons both of cane and beet sugar the 
cane sugar amounted to 54% per cent. 
and the beet sugar to 45% per cent. | 
Four years later the beet sugar had | 
dropped to only 22 per cent. and the 
cane stood at 78 per cent. of the total. 
The decline was due chiefly to the de- 
nuding of the fields in Europe, Ger- | 
many, etc., of men through the wee 
so that the European production of | 
beet sugar was reduced from 7,556,- | 
000 to 2,750,000 tons. 


March, 1918.... 
March, 1917.... 
12 Months Ended 
March, 1918.... 


Limiting Distribution in Canada 
Conditions of distribution in Canada 
of the refined sugar are too well- 


Per Month. 


year when business dropped all over 
the country so greatly, 1915, the pro- 
duction dropped to 303,000 tons as 
compared with 379,000 in 1913. In 
1916 the production rose with renewed 
prosperity to 345,000 tons, and last 
year, with the large export of 70,000 
tons, far exceeded 400,000 tons. The 
year 1918 is likely to see a production 
down to about 310,000 tons. Under 
ordinary conditions the consumption 
in Canada runs about 90 pounds per 
capita. The values of the output 
would run as fellows: 
Production in Canada. 
Value Prod. 
$21,260,011 
DUAG ia chee oh thine £5 acai 83,418,176 
1914 27,265,984 
1915 40,026,756 
58,664,930 
1917 84,000,000 
1918 (Est.) 66,000,000 
The import figures are no longer 
classified, so that a comparison is only 
possible in the total for the 1918 fiscal 
year. These compare as follows: 
Atlantic Sugar ——— 


Year. 


1917. 


Pe tee, $10,000,000 $8,000,000 | j 


Sales . 
Net Profits 
Less charges, depr., 


462,676 
255,894 


$206,782 
116,657 


304,423 
193,025 


Bal. surplus $111,398 
Add Prof. and Loss 5,259 


$323,349 


$116,657 


Inventory . ....... $573,958 $1,120,868 

Banking Ind. ...... 600,840 

$721,444 $1,441,483 
64,470 891,660 
$549,823 
7,917,908 | 
2,500,000 


Bal. forward 


Liquid assets 
Current Liabilities 


Bal. Work. Cap.... $656,974 
Total assets 

Pref. stock issued 

Com. stock issued 8,500,000 
Bonds. . 1,470,000 

The profits in 1916 were-$132,497, leav- 
ing a balance for the year of $72,481. 

If the war ends shortly, two possi- 
bilities lie open, as are explained in 
more detail in the forecast, Great 
Britain will get most of her raws 
from Germany in the form of beets, 
and will not require either the raws of 
the Western continents, nor the re- 
fined of Canada and the States, or 
Germany will be cut off, for a mar- 
ket, and both Canada and the States 
will be manufacturing for Europe, as 
last year. In any case with the ex- 
treme scarcity of refined sugar for 
some years to come, it is certain that 
Canadian refineries will get a fair 
supply of raws, and make at least a 
fair profit from what they refine. 

Only two of the six sugar refineries 
in Canada make public their annual 
reports and strangely enough both of 
these are situated in the Maritime 
Provinces, namely, St. John, N.B. 
(Atlantic Sugar), and Halifax (Aca- 


Was almost 30 per cent. less than in|known to require more than a brief |dia Sugar). 


me Corresponding period of 1917. 
aking the similar period of 1916 the 
total imports were 212,446,588 pounds. 


Declined 22,000,000 Pounds 

. Carrying this comparison out a 
Mtle further, and taking the detailed 
ures of the department for July, 
the last available at the time of writ- 
“ec the imports of raws for the first 
our months of the fiscal year begin- 
ning April, 1917, were 341,007,977 
—. and only 254,105,617 for the) 
Sur months corresponding of 1918; | 
= t x average monthly importation | 
» 9,251,994 pounds’ in 1917, and 

Only 63,526,404 pounds in 1918. 
~ following tables show the re- | 
ies of imports, and therefore of | 
— acture, during the three and 
= Months periods together with 
vision of the periods of the past 
seal year, showing the shutting 
in the later portion as compared 


the earlier mon fiscal 
r of 1917-18: he 26 See 


reference and comment. All are fa- 
miliar with the warnings of the Food 
Board to consumers to shorten their} 
consumption, and the regulations that 
were put into force among the whole- 
salers and retailers to prevent hoard- 
ing, and to secure an equitable dis- 
tribution among the public. The re- 
fineries on their part came to deliver 
a couple of bags where formerly they 
delivered hundreds. Confectioners, 
candy n..kers and others were cut 
down to 50 per cent. of their consump- 
tion figures for the year before, and 
now every sale that is made has to be 
hoted on a certificate with a license | 
humber that contains the amount the | 
Food Board will allow that customer 
to secure for the balance of the pres- 
ent year, between Sept. 1 and Dec. 31. 
The refineries themselves are allotted 
raws according to their average con- 
umption for. the preceding three 


ears. 
The. production in Canada has var- 
de 


The two refineries issue sharply con- 
trasted statements: the Acadia has 
unfortunately this past year, like 
last, shown a deficit, while Atlantic 
made notable progress. The latter is 
distinctly a war industry in that while 
its organization was effected before 
the war, it started ezrly in 1915. In 
the year 1916-17 it was favored by ab- 
normal -export conditions; in 1917-18 
and the present year it is facing heavy 
restrictions. Below are given some of 
the comparative figures on material 
points in the company’s statements 


for‘1917 and 1918: * 
IMPORTS 
For 12 months end 
From 1916. 1917. 
United States $2,882,929 . $4,614,751 
Brit. Guiana. 5,576,241 
. Indies 


the war started and in the 


> 


‘Taylor-Forbes Company, Limited 
ne 


Largest Makers. of Hardware 
| in Canada 


Manufacturing amongst many other 


Lines of Quality Hardware 


Furnaces ~ 
Farm Tools 


Heaters . 


Garden Tools 


The Famous Taylor-Forbes Lawn Mowers 


Builders’ Hardware Door Checks 


Butts and Hinges 
Gardeners’ Edge Tools 


Main Points in Our Policy: 
To Maintain the Taylor-Forbes Standard 
To Make Deliveries on Time 


Head Office and Works: Guelph, Ont. 


SHEET METAL STAMPINGS 
FOR SHIPS’ EQUIPMENT 


AND OTHER MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


A history of continuous development since 1861 in the sheet metal stamping industry is a guarantee 
of our ability to give you first-class service. 
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THE GREAT PEDLAR PLANT AT OSHAWA, CANADA 


The Pedlar Plant at Oshawa is one of the largest sheet metal plants in the British Empire. In 
equipment and personnel it is second to none. Our batteries of heavy presses and hammers are capable 
of handling all classes of work. We are at present.engaged on important contracts for 


Ships’ Ventilating Cowls, Metal Life Rafts 
| and{Life Boats 


In normal times we produce a great deal of automobile body 
stampings, our, work in this line including the bodies of many 
widely - known . 

makes of cars. 

Oshawa, where 

our plant is lo- 

cated, being on | 

the main lines 

of three trans- 

cantinental 

railway  sys- 

tems, offers 

also unexcelled 

facilities for 

prompt = shfp- 

ment to any 

noint. 


Write us for 
quotations on 
the stampings 


need. 
- SECTION OF MACHINE SHOP 


THE PEDLAR PEOPLE LIMITED 


, (Established 1861) _ ! 
Sa.f- HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY: OSHAWA, ONT. 
Branches at Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto,| London,_Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TORONTO 


Lieut.-Governor: His Honor Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Hendrie, 
K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 


THE CABINET 


Prime Minister and President of Council, HON. SIR WM. HEARST 
Attorney-General - - - - - - Hon. I. B. Lucas 
Treasurer . . me at . ~ Hon. T. W. McGarry 
Secretary and Registrar - - - Hon. W. D. McPherson 
Minister of Education - - - - Hon. H. J. Cody 
Minister of Public Works - Hon. F. G. Macdiarmid 
Minister of Lands and Mines - Hon. G. H. Ferguson 
Minister of Agr'culture - - - Hon. G. S. Henry 
Without Portfolio - ~ Hon. R. F. Preston 


CHAIRMEN OF BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Chairman of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
Commission - ~ . ~ -. J. L. Englehart, Esq. 
Chairmap of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Sir Adam Beck 

Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
Samuel Price, Esq., K.C. 


Resources 


NTARIO includes 230 million acres of-land, of which only 13% 

millions are under cultivation. More than 20 million acres of the 
very finest arable land await the plough. Ontario is 3% times as large 
as the British Isles; 1% times as large as Texas. From east to west 
its borders are 1,000 miles apart, and from north to south 1,075 miles. 
Timber licenses have been issued for only about 10% of the 200,000 
square miles of wooded land. Extensive forests of pine and othér woods 
are yet untouched. Practically all minerals excepting coal are found 
in Ontario, and there are 4,300,000 h.p. in 
“white coal” still undeveloped. The value of 
farms in Ontario. including lands, buildings, 
implements and live stock, is estimated at 
$1,480,000,000, yielding an annual gross return 
of at least 23% of their value. 

Bordering on the Great Lakes, and with one- 
third of Canada’s railway mileage, and five 
great canals within its borders, every advan- 
tage of transportation is available. Ontario 
is the natural distributing centre of Canada. 
Every encouragement is given to industries, 
snd most new Canadian factories locate in 
Ontario. 
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ASSETS 


3lst October, 1917 


Sinking Funds, Balances in hands of 
Banks and Dominion Government, 
Railways, Hydro-Electric Proper- 


ties, etc. 


$57,724,779 


Government Buildings and Lands con- : 


nected therewith 


22,016,377 


Agricultural, Mineral, Timber Proper- 
ties and water powers, owned by 


* the Province (estimated) 


503,000,000 


ANNUAL REVENUE 


$582,741,156 


November 2. 1918, [ 


STRENGTH 


LIABILITIES 


Total direct liabilities 


Indirect liabilities and guarantees fully secured 


Taxable Property in 


Assessed by Municipalities, over 


Area, 407,252 square miles. 


$18,269,597 


$ 61,795,108 
19,064,317 


Ontario Actually 


$2,000,000,000 
Population, 2,750,000 


Ontario’s Industrial and Other Advantages 


Industry 


N Manufactures Ontario produces 
more than half of all the manufac- 
tured products of Canada, the figures 
being: 
Ontario 
$715,000,000 $1,390,000,000 
Manufacturers employed 238,817 
gersons in 8,001 establishments, ac- 
sording to the 1910 Dominion Census, 
and produced $579,810,225 a year. 
Forest Products are worth $35,000,- 
)00 annually. Minerals averaged $46,- 
900,000 annually for the past five 
years, of which $32,600,000 was 
metallic—chiefly silver, iron, nickel, 
zold and copper. Natural Gas worth 
316,000,000 has been obtained in the 
last 10 years, and in the same decade 
four million barrels of Crude Oil. 


Development 


The utilities necessary for develop- 
ment are further advanced in Ontario 
than anywhere else in Canada. The 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission 
operates 450 miles of 110,000-volt 
power lines and 1,250 miles of lower 
tension lines—44,000 volts or less. 
There are 50,000 miles of highways 
and 10,000 miles of colonization 
roads; 10,039 miles of steam railways 
and 772 of electric. The Temiskam- 
ing and Northern Ontario Railway, 
owned by the Province, operates 330 


Canada 


miles, connecting Northern Ontario 
and Toronto. Nine of Canada’s 22 
chartered banks, with assets of $645,- 
290,525, have their head offices in 
Ontario, and the Province also has 
1,135 of the 3,094 branch banks in 
Canada. 


Agriculture 


Ontario’s agricultural production on 
in average of several years’ returns, 
approximates $365,000,000, or at the 
rate of $1,000,009 a day. (This esti- 
mate is made up as follows: 

Viewer Creue oni $210,000,000 
(or 39% of all Canada’s) 

Dairy Products 40,000,000 

26,100,000 
(75% of all Canada’s fruit is grown 

in Ontario) 

Tobacco 2,000,000 
Live Stock 93,000,000 

Improved Farms are for sale from 
$500 to $50,000, while homesteads of 
160 to 200 acres are given free or sold 
for 50 cents an acre in four annual 
The bush farm presents 
over the prairie 


instalments. 
many advantages 
farm, including scenery, shelter, fuel, 
pine atmosphere, delightfui 
walks, and profitable winter 


‘umber, 
shaded 
employment. 


Population 


The population of Ontario, Domin- 


29 


ion census of 1911, was 2,523,274, of 


Values of Ontario’s Products 


Value of farm products 

Value of mineral output 

Value of timber output 

Value of manufactured products 


All Canada 
$1,100,000,000 
138,500,000 
172,500,000 
1,390,000,000 


Ontario 
$450,000,000 
52,000,000 
50,000,000 
715,000,000 


$2,801,000,000 


which more than half was urban. So 
there is plenty of room for greatly 
increased rural population. Ontario 
will undoubtedly remain the most 
populous and powerful of Canada’s 
Provinces. 

The people of Ontario are almost 
entirely British or of British origin, 
and are alert in all phases of public 
welfare work. ; 


Combined 
Advantages 


Ontario, by reason of its God-given 
assets, has become Canada’s most 
populous and prosperous province, 
and is ever likely to‘remain so, for no 
other provihce of the Dominion can 
rob or match Ontario in the matter 
of its position and advantages. The 
other provinces have their distinc- 
t'ons and promise; but Ontario com- 
bines them to a degree unattained by 
any other. 

Beyond what geography and Nature 
have done is man’s contribution. Man 
has settled in Ontario in greater 
numbers than in any other province 
of the Dominion, and has developed 
the province’s resources. Agriculture, 
for example, has developed in its 
many forms—cereal-growing, fruit 
sulture, stock-breeding, poultry farm- 
ing, dairying—beyond the develop- 
ment in any other province; and 


manufacturing industry has its real 
home in Ontario. 

ONTARIO’S FISHERIES ALSO 
PRODUCE ANNUALLY $2,700,000 
Ontario has an urban development 

not approached by that of any other 
province, and this means a cultural 
development surpassing that of other 
provinces. 


Ontario in Brief 


Cash and Debenture Assets of the 
Province, Public Buildings and Lands 
and other Estimated Assets, as at 
October 31st, 1917, $582,741,156. 

Behind every $1,000 bond of the 
Province of Ontario is over $10,000 
of actual Government property. 

In addition, there is behind each 
$1,000 bond of the Province almost 
$40.000 of assessed property, which 
also secures the Province’s bonds 
under the taxing power. 

Every dollar of funded debt of 
the Ontario Government is thus 
secured by over $50 of tangible assets 

Ontario has in assessed value $2,- 
000,000. The annual production of 
the province is $1,152,000; uncul- 
tivated farm land extends to 20,090,- 
000 acres. There are 19,000,000,000 
feet of available timber, 300,000,000 
cords of available pulpwood, and gfe 
undeveloped waterpowers of Ontario 
represent 4,000,000 h.p. for future in- 
dustrial use. 2 

The annual product of Ontarios 
farms, mines, forests, industries, ete. 
(which under the tax power of the 
province secures all Ontario Govern- 
ment bonds), would pay off the en- 
tire direct bonded debt of tne pro 
vince over 22 times- and do it eacr 
year! 


Northern Ontario—The Land of Promise 


NORTHERN Ontario’s Famous Clay Belt stretches west and north from 
the Ottawa River, along either side of the Grand Trunk Pacific 


Railroad, right to the Manitoba boundary. at 
Note that this fertile land is one degree south of Winnipeg. 
climate is ideal ‘for perfect health, warm in summer, cold and invigorat- 


ing in winter. 


The 


The land is well watere@ with lakes and rivers and covered with 


merchantable timber. 


Millions of acres of the finest agricultural 


iam]; land comprise the famous clay belt, and it has 
| been proven that certain sections are already 
producing wheat equal to the finest Manitoba 


hard. 


It is encouraging to 


know that a great 


stretch of uncultivated land lies out invitingly 
i before the prospective farmer, but the en- 


| couragement is deeper than that. 
i justly asked. 


It may 
“Has the soil been practically 


tested?” “If so, what are the results?” The 


i slistricts. 


Sens 


To see the crops grown by them is 


fistrict is that settlers have gone into all the 
2 revelation. 


November 2, 1918. 
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9 Musical Instruments Industry 


Trade is Faced With Increasing Difficulties 
in Maintaining Output, While Demand Con- 
tinues Strong—Manufacturers Practically 
on System of Rations 


instruments in Canada, in 

which category may be in- 

cluded the makers of pianos, organs, 
mophones, and records, are meeting 
with increasing difficulties tn their ef- 
forts to satisfy a demand which these 
' war times are actually tending to en- 
large. Unlike certain other industries, 
the piano and organ industry can ob- 
tain little or no assistance from the 
authorities. Its product is classed 
among the luxuries and, being so re- 
garded, there is no hope that the gov- 
ernment will help to relieve it from 
the disabilities under which it is labor- 


ing. 

The public scarcely appreciates the 
large number of basic materials which 
enter into the composition of a piano. ! 
Leather, rubber, iron, steel, wood, cloth 
and ivory are among its constituent 
parts. The very diversity of these pro- 
ducts illustrates how dependent the 
industry is on a wide number of mar- 
kets and how its progress is either ad- 
yanced or impeded by the ease or diffi- 


culty of getting materials, At present 
the experience is one of exceptional 
difficulty in procuring supplies, some 
substances being almost unobtainable. 
This shortage naturally affects the sup- 
ply men first, those engaged in manu- 


M ANUFACTURERS of musical 


facturing piano actions and keys, ham- 
mers and strings, and plates. So un- 
certain has become their position that 
they are now virtually rationing the 
manufacturers of pianos proper. 


Output Below Normal 


In the piano factories there exists 
not only a shortage of supplies but a 
shortage of labor as well and, between 
the two, conditions, output has been 
forced from twenty to thirty per cent. 
below normal. For reasons already 
stated manufacturers cannot claim any 
special consideration in the way of 
holding labor and have been under the 
necessity of letting many workmen 
drop out, either to enter the army or 
else go into munition plants. 

The regrettable feature is that there 


has been no corresponding falling-off | 
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from a growing appreciation of music. 
The war itself has stimulated the in- 
herent love of music among the people 
and the trade have been doing some 


most effective propaganda work to 
further this end. 


Farmers Large Buyers 


One of the best customers of the 
piano manufacturer of late has been 
the farmer. Two or three years of 
high prices have placed him in the 
buying class and he has not been averse 
to putting money into a piano for the 
use of his family. At first the auto- 
mobile agent had the better of the 
piano agent in the competition for the 
farmer’s dollars but having got his car 
and replenished his bank account, the 
piano man is now coming-round again 
with better results. 

Prices of pianos and organs, while 
higher than they were, have not ad- 
vanced. to anything like the extent 
relatively that the prices of materials 
have gone up and manufacturers are 
open to some criticism for failing to 
mark up their selling prices according- 
ly. Just why they should not have done 
so is somewhat difficult to understand 
as manufacturers of most other lines 


in demand and manufacturers are in| have advanced prices and held business. 


current requirements. Various causes 
are at work to stimulate a demand for 
pianos. The popular notion is that 
higher wages and general prosperity 
have led to wholesale purchases on 
the part of people who buy for the 
appearance of things, but, however 
this may apply to gramophones, it has 
really not had much application to 
pianos. The demand comes rather 


the position of being unable to meet | 


Presumably a fear that competing fac- 
tories might capture their agencies and 
take trade away from them has pre- 
vented manufacturers from taking 


this step. ' 
- Handicaps on Export 


Embargoes on the shipping of pianos 


tions.. Prior to the war, from 75 to 
80 per cent. of the pianos in use in 
these Dominions were of German 
manufacture and it looked as if the 
Canadian product would have good 


, chance to fill the void created by the 
‘ cutting off of the German supply. 
_ However, there was no shipping space 


and Canadian manufacturers found 
that they had enough to do to supply 
the home market. Meanwhile a native 
industry was springing up in Aus- 
tralia. Whether there will still be a 
chance for Canadian instruments after 
the war remains to be seen, though 
some contend that the preference of 
the Australian being for the English 
style of piano the Canadian product 
will never have much of a show. 


Exports do not bulk at all largely. 


i The latest returns shows that for the 


five months of the current fiscal year 
ended August 31 last, 108 pianos were 
exported, valued at $30,502. This com- 
pares with 146 pianos valued at $41,013 
for the corresponding period of 1917 
and 103 pianos valued at $23,595 for 
the same period of 1916. A similar de- 
cline is noticeable in the exports of 
organs, while the total of all classes of | 
musical instruments was $88,428 for 
the five months on 1918; $89,640 for 
1917 and $87,942 for 1916. 


Imports on Increase 
While Canada has been exporting 
fewer pianos, importations have or 


on the increase, a circumstance quite in 
keeping with the reported increase in 


¥ 


at $88,066 and for 1918, 605 pianos 
valued at $100,933. American competi- 
tion under normal conditions, however, 
need not be feared except in the case 
of the highest grade instruments. 
With the possible exception of two or 
three of the most renowned American 
makes, pianos of United States manu- 
facturers are not the equal of the Can- 
adian product of corresponding price 
and the latter is naturally better suited 
to the more severe climate of the 
Northern Dominions. 

Corresponding difficulties to those 
being met with in the piano and organ 
industry as regards obtaining ma- 
terials are being encountered in the 
gramophone industry which has be- 


| come an important adjunct of several 


piano factories. This industry has had 
an immense impetus since the war 
started and there is as yet no let-up to 
the demand for machines. This growth 
is reflected in the figures of imports. 
For the five months ended August last, 
Canada imported phonographs and 
records to the value of $936,988. In 
the same period of 1917, imports ex- 
ceeded a million dollars, while in 1916, 
the value of imports was less than 
$500,000. 

Under all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the musical instrument in- 
dustry it is not surprising that no fresh 
capital is going into the industry. 
There is possibly a little more special- 
ization, plants that were formerly mak- 
ing organs and pianos-now going in 
for one line exclusively, but on the 


and organs to Australia, New Zealand, the demand for instruments. Thus for) whole the physical condition of the in- 
and South Africa have put a crimp in} the five month period of 1916, import-| dustry is unchanged. The outlook be- 


an export trade which might possibly 
have grown to considerable propor- 


ations amounted to 237 pianos valued 


at $43,423; for 1917, 533 pianos valued 


“ Our War and We 
Must Win It 


Canadian vessels have been destroyed, Canadian soldiers 
and sailors killed and captured, and our casualty lists 


are being published, yet in the face of this many of us 


go on from day to day, living in an atmosphere of smug 
peace, making the war effort that comes to us, that is 
forced upon us, even as if we refused to realize that 
this IS our war and we must help to win it. 


Provincial Paper Mills Co., Limited 


MILLS AT 


THOROLD, GEORGETOWN, and MILLE ROCHES, 
ONTARIO 


-, Head Office: TORONTO 


fore the industry is good, once the re- 
strictions on supplies are removed. 
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The musical tastes of the people are 
undoubtedly developing. More chil- 
dren and young people are cultivating 
a knowledge of the art and there is a 
great progpective demand for instru- 
ments. Well-managed plants should 
earn good profits in the days to come 
when once again production can be 
developed to the point where overhead 
charge will not weigh so heavily on the 
industry. 


DECIDING FAIR PRICES 


OTTAWA—Consumers of Canada 
have now an opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether the prices they pay 
for foodstuffs are reasonable and fair. 
What they have to do in each munici- 
pality in Canada is to ask their muni- 
cipal council to appoint a Fair Price 
Committee to investigate the . prices 
asked by retailers and to draw con- 
clusions qs to whether these prices 
are fair and reasonable. These Fair 
Price Committees will then publish 
their findings in the form of lists. 

In this way the consumers cah make 
sure whether they are paying! prices 
which are unreasonable and unfair or 
not. It may be that the prices which 
the Committee considers to be fair and 
reasonable will not be any lower than 
the present prices charged by retail- 
ers. In some cases they may be high- 
er. But that need not bother the con- 


sumer so long as he is satisfied 
through the investigation of the im- 


partial Fair Price Committee within 


his own municipality that the prices 
published indicate a fair and reason- 
able standard to guide both consumer 


and retailer, 
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Company is one of the pioneers, 

and the greatest of the genera- 
tors and distributors of electrical 
power in the Province of Quebec. 
To-day thé combined capacity of the 
developments at Shawinigan’ and 
Grand Mere is 330,000 horse power, 
and along the company’s own trans- 
mission lines that extend 1,500 miles 
this output of the plants feeds the 
largest industrial centers of the pro- 
vince, including Montreal, -Quebec 
and Three Rivers, and covers one- 
quarter of the whole area of the 
province. 

But this great hydro-power pro- 
ducer has not rested conteni with 
this record, It has become at once 
the cause and the effect of a number 
of other great industries radiating 
from its power plants, — electro- 
chemical industries for the most part 
that have been attracted by the 
illimitable water power that Shawini- 
gan had to offer, or industries that 
the company has established as a 
market for its own power. The re- 
sult has been that Shawinigan Falls 
has become the electro-chemical cen- 
ter of Canada, and to-day its electro- 
chemical products amount to over 
$30,000,000 a year. The vast amount 
of power, conserved by a progressive 


é i IIE Shawinigan Water & Power 


policy on the part of Quebec pro-- 


vince, has facilitated the manufac- 


ture at Shawinigan Falls of calcium- 


carbide, ferro-silicon, carborundum, 
aloxite, silicon, magnesium, carbon 
electrodes, steel, acetic acid, and its 
many derivatives, aluminum and 
other products... Thus the Shawint- 
gan Company, in its’ dual capacity, 
has rendered a double service to the 
‘industrial life of Canada, and has 
attained a unique position as a con- 
structive force among hydro power 
developments. 
Charter in 1898 

It was back in 1898 that the Quebec 
Legislature granted a charter to the 
Shawinigan Company to acquire and 
hold lands, develop and operate water 


powers, electric or gas plants, and to’ 


carry on any business of a similar nature, 


and to expropriate property for the pur- . 


pose of building transmission lines from 
Shawinigan Falls to any point. At that 
time a single house formed “Shawini- 
gan”; to-day it is a thriving city of 
12,000 inhabitants. The nucleus of 
Shawinigan was 1,100 acres of land, and 
absolute control of one of the greatest 
natural water falls in the world, with a 
drop in the river at the falls of 150 feet. 
In addition the company has the sole 
rights on the water powers at Gres Falls, 
and the surplus power developed by the 
Laurentide Company at Grand Mere, nine 
miles up the St. Maurice River above 
Shawinigan Falls. Thus these three 
plants, Situated within eighteen miles 
of one another, constitute a remarkably 
strong power group. Within the past 
year, the flow of the water of the St. 
Maurice was greatly improved by the 
construction of La Loutre dam by the 
Quebec Government. Gres Falls lie some 
six miles below Shawinigan on the St. 
Maurice and with a fall of 75 feet are 
capable of about half the development 
of Shawinigan. From the Laurentide 
Power Company, in addition to their own 
development at these two falls, the 
Shawinigan Company has a contract for 
all the power output in excess of 37,500 
horse-power which is supplied to the 
Laurentide Company for making pulp 
and paper. 


The original development at Shawini- 
gan was made by excavating a canal or 
forebay from a point near the crest of 
the Falls about 1,000 feet to the west, 
the end of the canal being closed by a 
concrete wall, in which are the headgates 
or entrance to the penstocks. From the 
forebay walls penstocks about 450 feet 
in length, conduct the water to the power 
houses at the level of the lower lake. . 
The canal is 20 feet deep at low water 
and 100 feet wide at its narrowest point, 
and of capacity sufficient to develop 
200,000 horse-power. The first electric 
generation consisted of two 5,000 horse- 
power water-wheels and _ generators. 
Gradually the plant was enlarged to 
utilize the capacity of the first hydraulic 
works until 55,000 horse-power was be- 
ing generated. At the present time the 
total development exceeds 200,000 horse- 
power, with a large amount undeveloped, 
available for the future for new indus- 
tries in thé valley of the St. Maurice. 
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Greatest of Canada’s Power. Developments 


Developing 200,000 Horse Power. Production $30,000,000 a Year 


Transmission Lines 
The transmission lines of the Shawini- 
gan Company are spread out over a wide 
area. Four separate lines, each 90 miles 
in length, with a total capacity of 75,000 
horse-power run to the Company’s ter- 
minal station at Montreal. At Jodliette 


el 


the line is tapped and later stepped 
down and carried by submarine cables 
under the St. Lawrence to Sorel. At 
Charlemagne, through the Laval Electric 
Company power is distributed to the 
neighboring towns. The asbestos mines, 
which have played so important a part 


~ <i. 





in the war, are also supplied by Shawini- 
gan. Separate lines carry power to Thet- 
ford Mines, the center of the asbestos 
district, and a block goes to Windsor 
Mills to the Canada Paper Company’s 
plant. 

The Company’s industrial activity ex- 
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Shawinigan Water & Power Co’s Pla nt, Shawinigan Falls, Que. 





Canada Carbide Company’s Plant— Owned and Operated by Shawinigan W. & P. Co. 
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Canadian Electro Products Company’ s Plant—Owned and Operated by Sha winigan W. & P. Co. 
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tends to a dozen plants located in a wide 
area around the power plants, and in. 
cludes not only industrials but traction 
companies, and electric light companies 
in several centers. 


Subsidiary Concerns 


One of the most important of the sub- 
sidiaries of the Shawinigan Company is 
the Canada Carbide Company which oe- 
cupies about 15 acres of land near the 
Falls and manufactures calcium carbide 
and acetylene gas and uses 40,000 horse- 
power. The capacity of this plant was 
doubled in 1915 through the demand for 
its products for war purposes. Thou- 
sands of tons are shipped annually to 
nearly every part of the world. 


The establishment of the carbide busi- 
ness and other electric furnace operations 
induced the company to fortify its posi- 
tion by manufacturing carbon electrodes, 
and the Canadian Electrode Company 
was organized. This company is not 
only a contributing element of economy 
to the operation of the electric furnace, 
but uses considerable power. This plant 

‘has been extended already, and liberal 
provision has been made for future in- 
creased demands. Shawinigan controls 
the entire capital stock. 

One of the large industries, another 
war development, is the Canadian Elec- 
tro-Products Company, which manufac- 
tures acetic acid and acetone from 
acetylene gas supplied by the Carbide 
Company. 

Magnesium For the World 


Before the world-war broke out mag- 
nesium was known only to the chemist 
and to most chemists solely as a thin 
ribbon or a fine powder. The only uses 
were for flashlights in photography and 
in the chemical laboratory. The war 
created a great demand for the metal 
both in powder form for “starlights” 
and shell trailers, etc., and in stick form 
for producing light metal alloys as well. 
as for deoxidizing purposes in the labora- 
tory. Magnesium is, therefore, a war 
“baby” but it may grow to be a giant, 
and with it will grow the Shawinigan 
Electro-Metals Company, which was 
formed in 1915, and now produces the 
purest magnesium in Europe or Ameri- 
ca, and meeting a ready market at pro- 
fitable prices. 

Among the other industries that are 
located around the Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co.’s developments, is the Nor- 
thern Aluminum Company, formerly the 
Pittsburgh Reduction Company. Ameri- 
ean refined bauxite is brought in by rail 
and reduced to aluminum, and _ over 
50,000 horse-power is used for this pur- 
pose. The Aluminum Company has add- 
ed a wire drawing and cabling plant, 
and manufacture practically all the 
aluminum wire made in Canada. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company operate a 


compressing plant for acetylene gas 
which they purchase from the carbide 
company, and distribute as dissolved 
acetylene. 

The Canadian Aloxite Company have 
built an extensive plant covering 15 acres 
and will utilize about 20,000 horse-power 
from Shawinigan. 

In addition Fraser, Brace & Co., have 
an electric furnace plant for the manu- 
facture of various kinds of steels and 
for general experimental purposes. 

Another industry in this neighborhood 
1s the Belgo-Canadian Company, manu- 
facturers of paper and pulp, and users 
of 18,000 Shawinigan horse-power. 


Special Power Contracts 


Some excellent contracts for the de- 
livery of power to other companies have 
been concluded. One of these in 1917 
was with the Southern Canada Power 
Company for which the Shawinigan 
Company constructed a line from Wind- 
sor Mills to Sherbrooke. Last year also 
a new territory was entered, that of 
Quebec City, through the acquisition of 
the Dorchester Electric Company, and 
now Shawinigan supplies power and 
electric light to Quebec through the Pub- 
lie Service Corporation of Quebec. Two 
years ago the North Shore Power Com- 
pany extended its operations to include 
the chief manufacturing towns between 
Three Rivers and Quebec, and a large 
inerease in revenue for Shawinigan has 
been the result, through its control of 
the distributing company. 

The officers and directors of the com- 
pany are:— 

J. E. Aldred, president; Howard Mur- 
ray, Julian C. Smith, vice-presidents; 
Thomas McDougall, chairman of the 
board; W. S. Hart, treasurer; James 
Wilson, secretary; Directors, Thomas 
McDougall chairman, Montreal; R. M. 
Aitken, London; Maurice J. Curran, Bos- 
ton; Sir Herbert’S. Holt, Montreal; R. W. 
Kelley, New York; Sir M. Mitchell- 
Thomson, Bart., Edinburgh; Col. G. P. 
Murphy, C.M.G., Ottawa; E. R. Wood, 
Toronto. 
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HILE none of us can state with 
W any degree of certainty what 


* proaching thereto, seems to the writer 


» of returning prosperity. 


AFTER THE WAR---We Must Be Ready 
to Meet the World | 


Competition Will be Keener Than Ever and Industrial Produc- ? 
tion Must be Maintained by Continuation of Exports—Cost: of 
Living Must Come Down—A Preferential Tariff Throughout the - 


Empire—Capital Must Receive Its Due Reward—No Need For 
Pessimism 





By COL. THOMAS CANTLEY, Chairman, Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. 


chemical equipment must be provided 
to investigate the possibilities of new 
and extended uses of our native raw 
materials. Both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the leading industries of the 
country must co-operate in these mat- 
ters. 

From the Home Land and the sec- 
tions of war worn Europe occupied by 
our Allies will come an army of immi- 
grants, some of whom will want to take 
up our western lands, others to find 
employment in industrial and other! Consideration of these facts should 
work. All these will be not only coh-) provide all the inspiration needed to 
sumers, but later both producers and| make us play the man and make Can- 
consumers. ada the home of a contented people, 

When we consider the development] where the farmer, the artisan, the 
and progress of Canada during the] laborer, will each have a fair and 
past quarter of a century, and remem-| adequate reward for their work and 
meet foreign competition but largely| ber how we have overcome what at/ where Capital (which is simply the ac- 
extend its overseas commerce, beyond| times seemed almost unsurmountable| cumulated savings of ourselves and 
that of anything we did in pre-war obstacles, remembering also the energy| those who preceded us) working with 
days. That this can be done and at of a virile population, the courage and| labor will also receive its due reward. 
the same time pay the rates of wages] initiative of our business and manufac-| Then the decade following the bring- 
now ruling, or any rate of wages ap-| turing leaders, the industry and enter-| ing in of a world Peace worthy of and 

prise of our fishermen, the improve-| commensurate with the heroic struggle 
ment of farming conditions, the fertil-| and sacrififice of our gallant Canadian 
ity of our soil, and the equable climate| overseas forces, will be the most pros- 


of Canada, the great increase in trans-| perous era in the development of our 
portation facilities, which is soon to be) great Dominion. 


MATERIAL---A Vital Issue! 
of the War 


Exchange of Commodities Important in the 
Period of Reconstruction—Britain’s Ex- 


ample; Is being Held Up to Americans as 
an Incentive to Constructive Effort in Devel- 
opment of Foreign Trade. 


supplemented by an adequate ocean 
steamship service, all warrants us in 
looking with confidence to greater pro- 
gress on the part of the Dominion in 
the first decade following the war’s 
cessation, than anything we have ever 
experienced in pre-war days. What is 
needed is courage, work, thrift, broad 
tolerance and fairmindedness among 
all classes, working together for the 
mutual upbuilding of this great Dom- 
inion. 


will occur on the conclusion of 
war, this at least we ¢an take for 
granted—that competition among all 
commercial peoples the world over will 
likely be at least as keen, and probably 
very much keener than anything of the 
kind experienced in pre-war days. 
This, is certain, that with the enormous 
debt, and consequent taxation which 
the Canadian people musi bear, the 
productive capacity of the Dominion 
must be maintained at the highest level 
if we are to meet the situation then 
existing, and successfully carry the 
burdens which will continue for a con- 
siderable number of years. 
To this end Canada must not only 


to be quite impossible. The workmen 
of Canada, have during the past two 
or three years been earning largely 
and spending lavishly. Both their 
earnings and expenditures have been} 
on a scale quite beyond anything which 
would have been thought possible three 


or four years ago. The ‘high cost of 
living’ and the ‘cost of high living’— 
the latter of which is more serious— 
cannot be maintained and the Govern- 
ment be enabled to meet its obligations. 


Trade After the War 
As to trade after the war. On the 


conclusion of Peace there will prob- 
ably be a period of hesitation and in- 
activity, during which period manufac- 


turers and all employers of labor must 


take stock of their resources and plan| Raw materials have grown to be a 
for the future. This period may last| dominant issue in the war. Not even 
from three months to a year, or pos-| Germany, with all her boasted fore- 
sibly more in some departments of in-! sight, understood the significance of 
dustry. raw materials at the outbreak of the 

So far as the great basic industry of | war, for she was badly provided with 


iron and steel is concerned, the opinion | many necessary things, such as metals 


has been expressed that a very great|and fibres. But four years of waste 
increase in plant development and out-| and embargo have brought the world 
put has beef brought about during the|to a new appreciation of raw ma- 
last four years due to the war’s de-| terials, and they will not only be a 
mands, and it has been stated that the| Vital issue when peace is arranged but 


present output capacity is greater than|the world will take steps to guard 
the home market requirements, There| them and increase production. 


has been, of course, some development} This is a question which vitally con- 
in the iron and steel industry. Thejcerns us in-connection with our new 
quantity of pig iron produced has in-| merchant marine. 

creased, but not greatly. The increase} [In thinking of foreign trade we are 
in steel has been somewhat greater, but) too prone to think of the sale of goods 
it must be remembered that in the days] to a customer in some other country 


of our greatest annual output, either] and forget that trade is always an ex- 
in pre-war days or at present, the|change of goods—our foreign cus- 
steel produced in Canada is only about] tomer has to pay us in the commodi- 
one half of the Dominion’s require-] ties that he is able to produce. With 
ments. several thousand ships carrying the 

Railway Construction American flag and American goods to 


With the rearrangement of our in-| other nations we shall have to bring 
dustrial activities will come what will] home return cargoes. So, while we 
virtually mean the re-building of some}are again acquiring international 
of our railways in so far as track ma-| Vision and preparing for the extension 
terials and equipment are concerned, | Of our markets abroad as salesmen, 
for since 1913 the railways of Canada} We must devote just as much atten- 


have not been in a position to find the] tion to the buying end and grasp the 
money for or secure the materials nec-| Possibilities in raw materials. 
essary for the usual replacements or In many cases the quickest way to 
renewals of track. Both the olderf{ make a sale to a foreign customer is 
railway systems and particularly the}to buy something from him first. 
new Transcontinental Railways will Let us picture an imaginary cus- 
have to be supplied with a large|tomer. Suppose we want to do busi- 
amount of motive power and rolling|/ness with Robinson Crusoe on his 
stock. This will first provide business| desert island. He needs our fabrics 
for the iron and steel plants, which will} and tools. His island has good soii 
probably be the first to feel the effects] capable of raising foodstuffs. It has 
goats to yield milk and meat. It has 
It must not be forgotten that iron] guano for fertilizer, and-maybe it has 
and steel in its many forms is the first} undeveloped minerals. Robinson 
requisite not only for building and for| Crusoe does not possess any money, 
agricultural implements but for almost | and his island resources have been de- 
every portion of the Nation’s work. veloped only for the needs of himself 


It will be found when the war ceases, and Friday. But if we send him a 
that the stocks of all classes of merch-| merchant ship several time a year 


andise, both of iron and steel, woolen| with calico and shoes and good 


and cotton goods, boots, shoes, cloth-} American tools for farming, wood- 
ing, in effect all descriptions of manu-| working and blacksmithing, Crusoe 
factured goods, will be very small, and} and Friday will gather guano, or fat- 
if money is available at moderate rates] tened goats, or raise crops to pay for 
of interest, large amounts will be in-| our goods. That is, they will pay us 


vested in restocking the country’s| in raw materials. What was useless 


empty shelves. now has value to them because, 


The economic questions to be met and| through our ships we have provided 
solved when Peace agin prevails, will | markets. Crusoe’s labors pay him a 
call for statesmanship and business| Profit. He and Friday live better— 
qualities of a high order, and some sys-| Wear better clothes, have a better 


tem of preferential tariff throughout table, live in a better house. They 


the British Empire will be essential to} may even think about bringing in 


our greatest development—on the out-| settlers to help them and open mines 
come of which our future prosperity} imiand and running a railroad to the 
largely depends. mines. 


Scientific Research Demand for Raw Material 


Scientific research looking to making} Qur new merchant marine can es- 


the most of our natura) resources must} tablish trade on this basis with many 
be vigorously prosecuted, and a Dom-|a nation which. while not in any sense 
inion wide system of technical educa-| deserted. is still undeveloped as to re- 
tion for our industrial and all other| sources and markets and profitable 


workers, and those who superintend| employment and good living stand- 


their labors, must be provided, and| ards. Half the world is on rations 
made available by way of continuation| for raw materials to-day, while in the 


classes, and night sch 1 Research| other half there surplus supplies 
commercial taberedetine ee industrial piled iaaieeaaenatie of shiploads 








waiting ocean transportation. The 
people who produce these raw ma- 
terials are almost as badly off as 
people in the war zone, because trade 
has stopped and employment and 


wages and buying capacity. 
The world has learned much about 


this question of raw materials during 
the war, and when peace comes will 
bring new ideas and new methods to 
bear upon the problem. 

Already two broad policies are dis- 


cernible—that of Germany, which is 


based upon national selfishness, and 
the policy of Great Britain and the 
British Empire, which is also largely 
our own. 4 

Germany believes in autocratic con- 


trol of raw materials wherever she 


can bring them under the domination 
of her trusts and her government. At 
home she has very little raw material 
to sell the world, except potash and 
a few chemical products. Her policy 
before the war was to sell these at 
extortionate prices, and wherever she 
could gain a monopoly of a raw ma- 
terial in some other country she 
charged outrageous prices, too, or put 
other nations at a disadvantage, as 
was the case with her secret control 
of our metal markets. She is already 
preparing ‘to force other nations to 
trade their raw materials with her by 
holding her own raw materials over 
them as a club. Were she permitted 
to hold a great colony in Middle 
Africa, she would make it a _ great 
tropical machine for producing raw 
materials through industrial slavery 
of the natives. 

British policy seeks to develop all 
the resources of the far-spread British 
Empire. A world-wide inventory is 
being taken of the metals, the fibres, 
the crops, and: other resources of Bri- 
tish colonies so that John Bull may 
supply his own needs as far as pos- 
sible and may increase the prosperity 


of Britons everywhere by developing 
their resources, broadening their 


trade, and raising their incomes and 
living standards. 


Our task is to use American mer- 
chant ships. American dollars, Ameri- 
ean factories. and American ability to 
help other nations in the same way. 


The Need for American Ships 


Since the Civil War we have learn- 
ed what railroads, money, and energy 
will do for undeveloped sections in 
our great West. After the world war 


we must learn what American ships 
and American money and American 


energy can do for the undeveloped 
sections of other nations—such sec- 
tions as the rich mineral country of 
the west coast of South Amerita, the 


great fertile Amazon basin, the grow- 
ing nations of Australia and South 


Africa. so like our own in many ways. 
We shall have the ships and they 
must be filled both on the out-voyage 
and homeward bound. and the very 


basis of business for owg merchant 


marine is to build new trade for our- 
selves by helping other yations in- 


crease their production apd finding 
them new markets. 



















































































































































Before the war both Bréat’ Britain 
and America were commercially a- 
sleep. The United States had no mer- 
chant marine on the ocean and could 
neither develop her own trade in 
manufactured goods nor serve other 
nations by improving their markets 
for raw materials. Great Britain had 
her wonderful empire, but permitted 
Germany to develop many of its re- 


sources through German ships and 
German scientific production. Ger- 
many overreached herself because her 
philosophy of trade and shipping was 
wrong—based upon selfish exploita- 
tion and one-sided dealing. England 
and America have both learned their 
lessons. They are now waking to 
the possibilities in a new world of 
international service. “He profits 
most who serves most.” One nation 
cannot prosper at the expense of an- 
other. World trade is not one-sided 
—both parties to a bargain must be 
better off after the exchange is made, 
Trade in both raw’ materials and 
manufactured goods is unsound and 
transitory unless behind it the nations 
making the exchange are developing 
their agriculture, their mines, their 
factories, transportation, wealth, and 
living standards. 





FURNITURE 


Manufacturers Intend to Make 
a Thorough Study of Costs in 
Order to Stop the Leaks 








Canadian furniture manufac- 

turing industry been in what 
might be regarded as a prosperous 
condition. In the early days of the 
war the industry fell on bad times, 
culminating in an unprofitable year in 
1915. The two subsequent years wit- 
nessed some slight improvement and 
the present year is expectgd to prove 
somewhat more satisfactory than its 
predecessors. At the same time the 
situation is not what it might be and 
steps are now being taken to try to| 
improve matters. 


N OT since the year 1912 has the 


That a good many of the financial | 
difficulties which have been encounter- | 
ed of late years are due to the use of | 
unsatisfactory cost systems is the | 
opinion .of several manufacturers. | 
Through an ignorance of actual costs, | 
some lines have undoubtedly been made} 
and sold at a less and the handling of |, 
such lines has counterbalanced other 
lines on which a profit has been earned. 


Western Canada Flour Mills 


*‘Makers of Purity Flour’’ 


(2 2 ee ia a # 


WINNIPEG MILLS 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


Andrew Kelly, President 
J. E. Macfarlane, General Manager 


Company for the fiscal year dnded 3lst August, 1918. 

























the Company’s local business. 


Canada were thereby materially reduced and could not be replenished until the new 
however, taken of this idle period to, in a measure, overhaul the plants which are no 


The crop this year, while below the average in quantity, is of exceptionally good 


to the Shareholders. ; a 
The Directors have much pleasure in testifying to the faithfulness and efficien 
the present time 218 members are serving the Empire overseas. 


























FIRST MORTGAGE 6% Balance Aug. 31, 


BONDS, Due Mar. 1, 1928: 
£225,000 at 
- $1,095,000.00 
280,757.29 
_ $814,242.71 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the books and Records of the 


j i inion the 
_ kept at the Head Office and Branches, and certify that in our opin 
wear true and correct view of the Company's affairs »s 2+ the 31st August, 
mation and explanations given us and as shown by the books of the Company. 


Customers” Paper 
under discount $ 


on a reasonable basis and after making provision for abnormal market conditions. 
Provision has been made in respect of Doubtful Accounts and Bills Receivable. 


All our requirements as auditors have been complied with. 
28rd October, 1918. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT for the Year Ending August 31st, 1918 


MILLS: Goderich, Ont., Brandon, Man., Winnipeg, Man., Calgary, Alta., South Edmonton, Alta. 


D. B. Hanna, Vice-President 
G. K. Stratford, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Directors hav¢ pleasure in presenting to the Shareholders the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the 


During the year a concrete storage warehouse was erected at Toronto, which now provides the necessary facilities for 


You will note a decided decrease in Inventories which was due to large wheat shipments for overseas consumption. 
This necessitated closing all the mills for a considerable period prior to the end of the Company’s fiscal year. 


the crop year, and provided production can be kept up the Company should be able to continue to operate with favorable results 


A. KELLY, 
Toronto, 23rd day of October, 1918. President. 
First d Refund- 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st AUGUST, 1918 irat and Refund. 
: due Sept. 1, 
ASSETS a ~ 
CAPITAL ASSETS: PB gg tS $ _776,000.00 
Real Estate, Buildings, Ma- | Sana cs 150,316.23 
chinery and Equipment.... Bases | ae f $ 625,683.77 $1,449,926.48 
Share — Investments 1,111,074. | CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
“oo ae Bond Interest............ 5 $ 43,454.00 
: ” | ividend A od, .P. le 
eas wre gs (ony PO ee ~~ a ore 93,604.00 
— woe } Accounts and Bills Payable 
ee aca 1.00 | including estimated Amount 
eget Pig ees a $3,727,730.24 for Two Years’ War Tax 887,960.24 oveen.ciaas 
CURRENT ASSETS: «slain eeeyeaes 
Accounts and Bills Receivable $ 871,800.90 PROIT AND LOSS A 
Inventory of Stock in Trade, Balance Sept. 1, AUTRE 
Bags, Barrels, and Supplies 509,084.71 3 1917 . ...... $ 4,651.5 
Canada’s Victory Loan .... 250,000 | Stock Dividend _ 
Cash on Hand and in Bank . 235,699.20 Issued Dec. 15, alcaciaaee 
Deferred Charges .......--- 69.164.06 SRET ooo hax 212,470. ani . 
waa $1,935,748.87 a ain $ 632,181.50 
1 : nding 
663,479.11 Profit for fiscal year endi 
een Aug. 31, 1918, after making E 
LIABILITIES | provision for Reserves....  $ 543,844.65 
CAPITAL: $1,176,026.15 
Authorized 25,000 Shares of Bend ‘Interest. to 
SUN GRON <5 gn cn Osean $2,500,000.00 pag 31,1918 $ 87,889.76 
Issued 23,401 Shares of Dividends to Aug. % 
$100 GOO tc cowie s Kenvees 31, 1918 229,702.00 F ti 
_-——- $2,340,100.00  ociasinn 0 ROO 28 


INDIRECT LIABILITIES: 


1918, according to the best of our infor- 


Inventories have been certified as to quantities by the Company’s officials at the various points and have been valued 
















This has been particularly true in the 
case of cheap furniture, in the mak- 
ing of which a good many factories 
have specialized to a greater or less | 
extent. The cutting out of these lines 

and the concentration of effort on. 
goods. that will bring in a fair profit 

will tend, it is believed, to put the in- 

dustry on its feet again. 


Studying Costs 

‘The Furniture Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation are fully alive to the need of 
reform and an expert accountant is to 
be employed, starting at the new year, 
to make a-survey of such plants as re- 
quire his assistance with a view to 
determining where leaks exist and sug- 
gest means of stopping them. It is 
firmly believed that if his recommenda- 
tions are followed out, great advantage 
will be derived by the manufacturers. 


Hitherto the industry has been large- 
ly in the hands of.men who have grown 
up with the factories they have estab- Sy 
lished. These men have followed the “e 
idea that, if the business brings in 
sufficient money to pay them a small 
salary, enough is being accomplished, 
forgetting that there should in addition _ 
be some return on the investment of 
capital. This view has tended to hold 


Continued on page 55 


Co., Limited 




































The Profit and Loss Account carried forward from last year was.............eeeeeeee $ 844,651.50 
Less Stock Dividend issued 15th December........cccccssccccevsccccssseceecsssvececs 212,470.00 
$ 632,181.50 ‘a 
The Net Profit for the year, after making provision for depreciation, for : e 
bad and doubtful debts and for taxes, amounted to ..........6 cee ec cece ee eeenene $ 543,844.15 ‘ 
Pier Tees POS ob or wa cbs + o.e0r diccenesebduyceducnn $289,929.06 = 
Profit from Other Sources and Investment Income.....-... 253,915.59 
Making a total at credit of Profit and Loss of..........eceece eee ee eeee renter eneeeees _$1,176,026.15 
eer 4 
This amount has been applied for as follows: ORE ‘ 
hil Wemeeeah Cle CUO MONE. ae cin kc a Se cnrsees taccacbocsyat ncafecccoket enn Uctacecs seen 8 87,889.76 
Dividends at the rate of 8% per annum and 2% Bonus............ccccceecceeeeeueee 229,702.00 
Balance carried forward  ......cccccc ccc cc cc cn ccc c cece ne essere eseeeseressssesesees 858,434.39 
$1,176,026.15 


Supplies in 
crop was available. Advantage was, 
w in a satisfactory state of efficiency. 
quality. The price has been fixed for 












ey of the Officers and Employees. At 




























- $ 858,434.39 





494,687.35 @ 












$5,663,479.11 
—— 


Western Canada Flour Mills Company, 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so 














WEBB, READ, HEGAN & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 


INFLATION---Why Some Prices Advance 


ee eee eee eee een ee FINANCIAL POST 


and Others Do Not 


While Prices of Commodities Have Soared Only a Few Stocks 
Have Been Advanced Materially and Real Estate Values Have 
Been Weak—The Gold Standard and Some Suggestions For 
Substitute Standards 


From the Circular: of the National City Bank, of New York 


The effects of inflation have been 
visible for some time in wages and 
the prices of commodities, but not in 
the prices of securities or of real 
estate. This fact is the subject of 
much inquiry and comment. If in- 
flation. is a factor of general im- 
port, as it is supposed to be, affect- 
ing the purchasing power of money, 
why doesn’t it show in the prices of 
bonds and stocks and of real estate? 
What is modifying or retarding its 
influence in these quarters, and will 
its effects appear in these prices 
later? 


A few stocks have gained in mar- 
ket value because the financial con- 
dition of the companies has improved, 
but as a rule, market gains do not 
equal the gains in assets. One reason 
for this probably is that uncertainty 
hangs over the prospects for busi- 
ness after the war, but another is 
that the investing power of the coun- 
try is being' directed into other chan- 
nels. Formal notice has been given 
to the New York Stock Exchange 
that credit expansion for the pur- 
pose of stock purchases will not be 
permitted, but even before this notice 
was given borrowing upon stocks had 
been voluntarily reduced to a point 
much below normal. 

Real estate does not feel the ex- 
pansion of credit because almost none 
of the new credit is being used for 
the purchase of real estate. Nobody 
wants vacant, unproductive real es- 
tate at a time when the cost of im- 
provements is double that of normal 
‘times. Real estate feels the stimulus 
only if within the field of war activi- 
ties; otherwise it is depressed by the 
lack of demand and the efforts to 
convert such property into cash for 
investment in other fields. 

Industrial Conditions and Prices 

To sum up the status of stocks, 
securities, real estate, and such other 


forms of property as have not shown 
the influence of credit inflation, the 
explanation is that credit inflation 
acts upon prices only as it increases 
demand, and in the instances named 
the demand has not been increased. 
On the contrary, the expansion of 
credit is itself a symptom of a gen- 
eral effort to convert, pledge or sub- 
ordinate other forms of property to 
the forms which are more immedi- 
ately serviceable in the war emer- 
gency. The war influence dominates, 
depressing some values and enhanc- 
ing others. . 

After the war is over, there will 
be a change of all conditions. When 
the Government ordérs are finished 
and paid for, unless a similar volume 
of equally urgent demands spring up 
from new sources the inflation of 
credits will subside. Bank loans and 
deposits will decline and the percent- 
age of bank-reserves will rise. This 
would mean a readjustment of values 
toward the pre-war basis. Evidently 
the course of this readjustment will 
be governed by the industrial situa- 
tion and prospects at that time. If 
the transition from war conditions 
to peace conditions is fortunately ac- 
complished; if industry is well sus- 
tained and free from disorganizing 
controversies, so that both the ‘in- 
vesting arid consuming power of the 
country is large, the establishment 
of a feeling of full confidence is like- 
ly to be followed by one of the great- 
est periods of construction and ex- 
pansion the country has ever known. 
The future of wages, prices and 
values in general will depend upon 
harmonious, highly-organized, effici- 
ent, well-balanced industry, creating 
new wealth at a rate sufficient to 
satisfy the growing wants of the 
people. 

Credits At The End of The War 

Will this state of inflation end with 


a collapse of evedit after the war? 
It is safe to say that the credits 
which have been created for war 
purposes in this country will be gen- 
erally liquidated at the end of the 
war without losses, because they rest 
at last upon the credit of the Govern- 
ment. When the Government pur- 
chases fall off and its contracts are 
liquidated, there will be a general 
liquidation of private indebtedness 
relat: to war work, 2n? war work 
is now the chief factor in industry. 

There has been no considerable 
expansion of credit outside of the 
war industries. Building operations 
and new construction of all kinds are 
at low ebb, except as related to the 
war industries; real estate is inactive, 
loans for the purchase of stocks and 
securities are lower than usual, and 
the prices of stocks, bonds and real 
estate are below rather than above 
the normal level. 

These are not the conditions under 
which panics occur from an over- 
extension and collapse of credit. It 
is evident, therefore, that although 
an abnormal expansion exists at this 
time the situation is different from 
that of a’ boom period, when credit 
is over-extended upon the basis of 
more or less speculative private en- 
terprises, about which confidence 
may be eventually weakened. The 
statements of corporations ‘generally 
show that their financial condition 
has improved in the last three years. 
They have made only moderate dis- 
tributions from earnings, have re- 
duced their bonded indebtedness, and 
although current indebtedness 1s 
large, that should be covered by the 
orders in hand. 

A tight rein is being held upon 
every tendency to use credit outside 
of essential purposes, and there is 
little temptation or opportunity to 
use it along venturesome lines. Asa 


result there is less uncertainty about 


the credits of the country than in 
ordinary times, and there is no dan- 
ger of anything like a general break- 
down or panic while the present 
situation exists. 

The danger of a credit collapse 
will come, not in the liquidation of 
the credits now outstanding, or of 
succeeding credits based upon war 
business, which practically have the 
credit of the, Government behind 
them, but at the end of the boom 
period, if there should be one fol- 
lowing the war when credits will 
have nothing behind them but pri- 
vate enterprises and promises, and 
the whole situation is based upon 
an inflated and uncertain state of 
values. 

After The War Industry 

We may expect that after the war 
there will be a waiting demand for 
many kinds of goods and equipment 
so urgent that for a time price will 
be a secondary consideration. The 
whole world is doing without things 
that it would glad'y buy, wearing out 
equipment and falling behind its 
wants. It is falling behind in house- 
building, for example, in road-mak- 
ing, in railway extensions and in the | 
development and improvement of | 
public utilities. Automobile construc- ; 
tion has nearly ceased, and the cars 
in use will be nearly worn out. Cloth- 
ing will be worn out the world over, 
and stocks of cotton will be low, 
therefore there will be a good mar- 
ket for cotton and our cotton states 
should be prosperous. Not only is 
there the rebuilding and rehabilita- 
tion of the war-devastated districts 
to be done but the development of 
the backward countries looms up with 
more definite and immediate prom- 
ise than ever before. The world 
is not going to seem so large, or its 
divisions so separate and distinct 
from each other as in the past. For- 
eign countries wi'l not appear so 
remote and difficult of access to 
Americans. Un“eveloped resources 
which will contribute to the comfort 
and welfare of mankind will not be 
neglected anywhere if stable gov- 
ernment and protection to invest- | 
ments can be hod. The stir of the 
war will be in the blood of all na- 
tions and the impulse to do things 
will be manifest. These are the con- 
ditions favorable to a period of en- 


terprise na ee er Te rn or yn Gen fue casas oki leackia dad Gah. ued WOK @IRL Tha Miveeiteeinied aaa on. ar activity, and which will 
tend to sustain prices or moderate 
their decline. 
The Decline Of Prices 

Nevertheless, it is inevitable that 
prices will be upon a declining scale 
and this will be the factor of un- 
certainty and danger in the situation. 
Falling prices, shrinking values in 
inventories, stocks of goods and capi- 
tal investments, have a depressing 
influence. It is comparatively easy 
to.make money when prices are ris- 
ing; the most venturesome may be 
the most successful then. Errors of 
judgment are made good by some- 
thing outside the management. Far- 
mers of even indifferent skill, who 
could make but a poor showing of 
profits from their farming opera- 
tions, have become well-off from the 
rise of land values. The situation 
is very. different with prices on a 
declining scale, for then not only is 
there no margin furnished gratuit- 


jously by an unearned difference be- 
{tween buying and selling prices, but 


a portion of the normal earnings is 
lost and as net earnigs decline, capi- 
tal values shrink, credit is unfavor- 
ably affected, and indebtedness be- 
‘comes relatively heavier and more 
iburdensome. Therefore it is in order 
' to give warning against incurring in- 
debtedness which will reach over into 
the period after the war, when prices 
and earnings will be lower than now. 

Prices must decline, for one reason, 
because the conditions which occas- 
ioned the rise will be reversed. The 
millions of men withdrawn from in- 


dustry will be returned to it, and the [ 


millions of women who have entered 
industry will not all.leave it. Al- 
though it is true that there is a 
vast amount of work waiting to be 
done, private employers will count 
the cost of capital investments more 
carefully than the Government 
counts the cost of war supplies, and 


|the demand for labor even if suf~ 


|ficient to absorb the great supply, 
| will not be so urgent as in wartime. 
| It is probable that the governments 
| will take action during the transi- 
tion period to provide employment, 
| but constructive work will enlarge 
|the facilities of production and in- 
crease the flow of products, and thus 
|contribute eventually to the fall of 
' prices. 
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The inventive genius and energies 
that have been active during the war 
in other channels will be applied to 
the task of supplying the common 
wants of the population. Many les. 
sons both in production and economy 
have been learned which will be of 
lasting value. Science is constantly 
making discoveries which cheapen in- 
dustrial processes, and science is be- 
ing applied to industry more sys- 
tematically than ever before. The 
decline of prices which results from 
such economies is not harmful to 
those able to take advantage of it 
but it is likely to be serious to those 
who do not. keep up with the move. 
ment. 

The basic industry, agriculture, 
whose products are the chief factor 
in living conditions and in the wage 
question, and therefore closely re. 
lated to costs in all industries, is sys. 
ceptible of great improvement in 
methods, and some are under way. 
Plans are being laid in several of 
the countries at war for placing ex- 
soldiers upon land, and in the United 
States the Secretary of the Interior 
is developing a plan to that end. With 
the exception, possibly, of live stock, 
it is probable that farm products will 
soon find their way back to former 
levels, and if so this will have a 
pow erful influence upon other prices, 
It is safe to say that the workers 
in agriculture will not be satisfied 
to exchange products with workers 
in other industries on a basis less 
advantageous to themselves than in 
the past. 

The Gold Standard 


There is another reason why prices 
must come down after the war, and 
that is that unless they do the mone- 
tary systems of the whole world wi” 
have to be reorganized in a manne. 
which will not only do great injus- 
tice to all persons who hold a credit- 
or position, but involve business af- 
fairs generally in such confusion as 
will disorganize production and the 
exchanges and occasion losses to all 
classes. 

The monetary systems of the world 
almost without exception, are now 
based upon gold. The monetary units 
of nearly all countries are fixed in 
terms of gold and since they all have 
a fixed relation to the grain of gold 
it follows that they have a definite 

Continued on page 53 


anid Growth of Southern Canada Power 


Organized in 1913 They Have Developed Rapidly Until They Now Control 
the Development and Supply of Power Over a Wide Area 


E HAVE in previous issues emphasized the 
enormous growth in the demand for electric 
power in the Province of Quebec, due in a 
large measure to activity in industrial cen- 
tres consequent on war conditions. On occasions this 
demand has threatened to exceed the supply and has 
compelled considerable extensions to the plants. The 
Southern Canada Power Company, Ltd., serving a wide 
field in the Eastern Townships of Quebec and just 
over the border, has shared in this increased require- 


ment for power. The company has shown a very rapid ' 


growth in the area it covers, and consequently in its 
earning power. From small beginnings in 1913 it has 
become an important factor in the power situation in 
the province, and, as it possesses some important un- 
developed water-powers, it is likely to occupy a much 
stronger position in the near future. It is pretty 
generally recognized that Quebec, with its natural 
resources, has not yet attained anything like its ulti- 
mate standing in the matter of industrial development, 
and the possibilities of the Southern Canada Power 
Company must not be overlooked in summing up the 
general situation. 

The area of the company’s operations is approxi- 
mately 100 miles east and west by 60 miles north and 
south. A glance at the accompanying map will indi- 
cate that the district is both industrial and agricul- 
tural, that it is exceptionally well served by railways, 
and that there are ample opportunities for develop- 
ment. At present the system is in the making, and it 
will necessarily be some time before the company will 
be able to realize to the full extent anything like the 
possibilities presented. 

The company was net in 1913 to acquire six 
waterpowers on the St. Francis River, the St. John’s 
Electric Light Company, La Cie de Gaz, Electricite et 
Pouvoir, St. Hyacinthe, and the municipal plant of 
the town of Drummondville. The water-powers are 
above and below Drummondville, and from Hemming’s 
Falls, known as Power Site No. 1, to a point below 
the Moulin power, known as Power Site No. 6, the 
distance is 25 miles. These powers have been thor- 
oughly investigated and To on by Messrs. Viele, 
Blackwell & Buck, of New York; the Stone & Webster 
Corporation, of Boston, Mass.; Mr. J. B. Woodyatt, 


Showing territory served by Southern Canada Power Co, 


the general manager of the company; Mr. J. M. Robert- 


on the Tomofobia, at Rock Island; and the Salmon River, 


Libbytown, North Hatley, Capelton, Compton, Eustis, 
Waterville, Rock Island, Stanstead, Beebe, Beebe 
Junction, Ayer’s Cliff, Hatley, all in the Province of 
Quebec; Derby Line and Derby Centre, Vermont. 


The plants, it will be noticed, are located over a 
wide area, and, in order to link up the system ang to 
consolidate it with a view to economical operation, it 
has been necessary to construct 200 miles of transmis- 
sion line, in addition to which 100 miles are being built 
or will have to be built. The lines are on wooden poles. 
The transmission is 25,000 and 50,000 v., and distribu- 
tion 2,200 v., 3 phase, 60 cycle, a.c. 


An extensive program of improvements to the 
electrical plants and to the sub-stations has been car- 
ried out. New sub-stations have been built and others 
altered in order to meet the altered conditions. Out- 
door sub-stations are the rule in small places, and the 
indoor type wherever it is necessary to employ a 
switchboard attendant. 


The company has adopted a progressive policy in 
the matter of inducing the public to be liberal users of 
light and power. It has establisKed 14 stores, at the 
principal points, at which it sells various electrical 
household appliances, motors, lamps, ete., also under- 
taking wiring work where the local facilities are lim- 
ited. Recently’a further step was taken in this direc- 
tion—sites at St. Hyacinthe and Granby were acquired, 
and large and attractive showrooms constructed, in 
addition to offices for the staff. At Granby a portion 
of the site was used for the sub-station. The idea, in 
the establishment of these stores, is, of course, to 
instil in the public mind the advantages of both light 
and power for household and industrial purposes. 


The earnings of the company and the subsidiaries 
have enormously increased, from $104,442 in 1914 to 
$432,634 in 1917; the profits have risen from $41,756 to 
$211,722; and the surplus from $7,936 to $47,347. 


The officers and board of directors have been 
strengthened from time to time by the inclusion of 
technical and business men. The president is Mr. W. 
C. Hawkins, managing director of the Dominion Power 
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Company, Stanstead Electric Light Company, Burroughs 
Falls Power Company, and the International Electric 
Company of Vermont. The most important recent acqui- 
sition was the Sherbrooke Railway and Power Company, 
which, in addition to giving transportation facilities with 
ten miles of rails, supplies one of the busiest industrial 
districts in the province with power. 

The following is a list of towns and cities served by the 
company and its subsidiaries: St. Johns, Iberville, St. 
Mathias, Beloeil, St. Hilaire, St. Madeleine, St. Hyacinthe, 
St. Hugues, St. Joseph, St. Antoine, La Providence, St. 
Rosalie, Drummondville, St. Germain, St. Cyrille, Acton- 
vale, Richmond, Melbourne, Kingsbury, New Rockland, 
Waterloo, Foster, Knowlton, Cowansville, Sweetsburg, 
West Shefford, Granby, Bromptonville, Sherbrooke, Len- 
noxville, Huntingville, Massawippi, Way’s Mills, Boynton, 


and Transmission Cofhpany, Hamilton, Ont.; the vice- 
president is Mr. F. W. Teele, formerly general manager of 
the Porto Rico Railways Co., Trinidad Electric Railway, 
Demerara Electric Co., etc.; Mr. J. B. Woodyatt, the gen- 
eral manager, and Mr. L. C. Haskell, the sec.-treas. 
and purchasing agent, have been associated with the com- 
pany from its inception. The directors are: Messrs. W. 
K. Baldwin, M.P., Baldwin’s Mills, P.Q.; James Davidson, 
Montreal; H. H. Sifton, Ottawa; W. C. Hawkins, Ham- 
ilton, Ont.; J. S. Gillies, Braeside, Ont.; W. H. Miner, 
Granby, P.Q.; Lieut.-Col. J. R. Moodie, Hamilton, Ont.; 
A. J. Nesbitt, Montreal; George Parent, K.C., M.P., Que- 
bec; Charles E. Read, Ottawa, Ont.; J. M. Robertson, 
Montreal; F. W. Teele, Montreal; C. W. Tooke, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., and J. B. Woodyatt, Montreal. 


son, consulting engineer, Montreal; and Mr. W. I. Bishop, 
consulting hydraulic engineer, Montreal. The powers 
have a total head of about 300 feet, and are estimated 
to have a capacity of 90,000 h.p., 24-hour power, with 
stronger position in the near future. It is pretty 


at Kingsbury. Hydro-electric plants are in operation at 
Drummondville, St. Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke, Richmond, 
Foster, Granby, and Cowansville, with auxiliary steam 
plants at St. Hyacinthe, St. Johns, Iberville, and Granby. 
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TEEL AND RADIATION 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOILERS, RADIATORS 


Grey Iron and Semi-Steel Castings, 
Solid Steel Window Sash, Light Steel Products 


—Expanded Metal, Etce., Ete. } 
Engineers and Machinists 


“King’ and “Royal 


Boilers 


“KING” al “ROYAL” Boil- 
ers are manufactured in all 
sizes for both water and 
steam, the complete line 
manufactured by the Com- 
pany embracing 137 differ- 
ent sizes and styles, and are 


suited to all classes and kinds 
of heating, from the smallest 
of -houses to the largest of 


“Imperial” 
. Radiators 


“IMPERIAL” Radiators are 
made in all heights, sizes and 


styles, and are so designed 


as to permit a free and rapid 
flow of water or steam. 
Great care has been given 


to their design. “IMPER- 
IAL” Radiators: are made 


from the best grades of iron 
and subjected to the most 
rigid tests and minute in- 
spection that it is possible to 


“Fenestra 


Solid Steel Sash 


For use in factories, ware- 
houses, power houses, 


and all industrial build- 
ings. 


{ts steel bars with wired glass 
afford effectual protection 
against fire. 


It reduces maintenance cost 
and artificial light bills. 


It increases output and de- 
creases illness, accidents and 
mistakes. 

It promotes efficiency and 


public buildings. | ae give them. 
m lends distinction to a build- 
ing so equipped, impossible 
to secure with old wooden 
sash. 
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Funds Have Been Increased on 


Account of the United States Entering the War—How Americans 
View Certain Aspects of Our Financial Affairs and Methods of 
Raising Funds to Meet.National Needs 


By AGNES C. LAUT, in the New York Sun 


HE announcement comes with} American market. They are sent back{ that up to the time of the war our 
peculiar irony to Canada that the) to be sold by branches of those Ameri-| surplus was a shrinking total. And 
United States will presently take | can houses in Canada. It need hardly| under normal conditions much Cana- 
to handle Liberty Loans after) be guessed they are not all sold to Can-| dian wheat has gone out and must al- 
the method followed by the Dominion} adians in Canada. 
on Victory Loans; for Canada, daunt-} rich American corporations in Canada} as flour or grain. The drafts and ac- 
less Canada, with a record for her} and there is a lot of American capital | ceptances against foreign firms for this 
heroic fighters that has placed her| in Canada; and it takes more than “a| wheat passed through our banks.and 
reputation on a pedestal of glory and | horse high, mule strong, pig tight six| helped to create the very surplus of 
almost idolatry, is the one country) foot wire fence” of regulations to keep| which I have told you; but will they 
among all the Allies whose financing | investors seeking good securities from| pass through our hands if we force 


There are a lot of| ways go out via American ports either 


has been made more difficult by Uncle} securities seeking good investors; but | Canadian financing from our banks? 


ntering the war. 
 aigen. France, Great Britain, Ser- 
bia, even China, have been helped fin- 
ancially with credits and loans by 






the war. 


Uncle Sam’s participation. For Can- Empire. Canada geographically and | sign some of the loans and credits we| ounce of it will bring $20.67 at the| Nobody claims that gold is an Se ee ee 
y . ada alone has financing _been made | financially is first blood brother to| give her to our account or balance United States mint, because at the |ideally perfect standard of value, or imports were to the value of $824,707,- 
% harder; and Canada both in peace and| UncleSam. To the British Empire our| against Canada. She might as well| coinage rate an ounce will make that |that fluctuations in prices which are 312, and those from the United King- 


‘ a seller. 


The countries have never been closer| get through England. 


mentally and spiritually. When Cana- 


claps its hands sore with enthusiasm; 










literally yelled their heads off with wel- 


nestra 


steel Sash 


actories, ware- 
bower houses, 
Justrial build- 


Exchange “Pegged” Elsewhere 


We have sent commissioners, officia 
and unofficial, to Spain to right ex- 
change, where the discount was run- 
ning against us; and we have sent com- 
missioners to Italy to right exchange, 

' where the rate was ruling against our 
Italian ally. We have “pegged” ex- 
change for our big allies like England Ab 
and we have even fixed rates—and is 
stretched the law to do it—for remote bil 
lands like India, setting the price of 
silver, for instance, so speculators 
could not buy silver cheap and sell it 
dear to India; but for the Dominion, 


ith wired glass 
ual protection 


aintenance cost 
1 light bills. 
output and. de- 
fess, accidents and 
_ Sam, we have done less than nothing. 

We have permitted the ~war to work} ** 
an utterly unnecessary hardship and biting 
handicap financially; and we have done 
it on a technicality far less essential 

.than the regulations we stretched to 
help India. 

The situation is about the best ex- 
ample this war has afforded financially 
of Mr. Bumble’s description-of the law 
as an ass and an idiot. Here in brief 
is the status: 

Snag the first: Before the United 
States went into the war Canadian se- 
curities, municipal, provincial and even 
Federal, could be launched on the Am- 


be 


iotes efficiency and 
snction to a build- 


impossible 
ppd wooden 


either going to 





is bad for us. 
best customers 


’s Avenue 
ronto 





greater avidity than purely British| Set buyer, 
loans or Anglo-French bonds. 
up the list of values for 1916 if you the world, 


public regarded Canadians in compari-| bigger 


in the United States’ to the value of 
nearly $186,000,000. 


larines, — 
Ontario 


from the American Treasury. 


wealth and power. 


Effect of War Bond Flotations 
The arrangement looked 
riveted and nickel plated. Nobody 
could lose. Uncle Sam behind the 
Liberty bonds. The Allies behind the 
loans and credits. Bonds, loans and 
credits had practically the wealth and 
integrity of the allied world behind 
them. They would b paid. They 
Would never be sepadialal It wasn’t 
’ a public boom when private cor- 
om Perations had issued private securities 
“9 ‘© general investors and when the fail- 
ure of one or two corporations might 
set all the general investors pitching 
Securities on the scrap heap in a gen- 
* panic. 
ere could never be a panic in these 
bonds and loans backed by Govern- a ae 
ments and nations the strongest on 
7 earth. By taking national securities 
7 out of private hands and placing them 
me ely under Treasury management an 
impregnable breakwater seemed to 


__ erected against panic or 


Good! 









to be very good 
serve. 
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But where did that leave| gets in her real 
















"ig American houses, but they are not| we have; 
#ld by the big American houses in the| 80 much faster 


the fact is, Canadian securities are 
ruled off the @merican market during} from selfish motives, exactly as we| destroyed the normal relationship be- 


Canada technically is of the British 


Now England at the present moment | precisely the same views. 
dian troops appear on the screens in a) is practically borrowing from Canada.|ed that American ports might lose|to determine the exchange 

f movie on this side the line the audience| To be meticulously accurate, England| much of Canada’s re-export trade by | the “dollar;” that depends on the law 
is buying enormous aggregates of war| any discrimination against Canadian | of 

and when American troops passed| supplies from Canada on long time} finance just at present. 
through Canadian cities a few weeks) credits. In 1917-18 she bought $860,- 
ago they owned the towns. Canadians} 000,000 of goods from Canada and sold| er Canada is in trade markets! 


bankers in Wall Street, 


a purely foolish technicality. Pal 
state of affairs is really going to hurt| Bank statistician — $2,500,000,000 —/| reduction in the output of gold is 
us as much at it does Canada, for if a National Finance ; 
Canadian buyers has to pay $1.02 for surely a customer worth favored nation | situation. 
every $1 worth he buys here, or $1,020] treatment financially. 
for every $1,000 he buys here, he is 


son to Europeans. Early in the war biggest sellers to us; per capita for her 
the Canadian Government raised loans| Population, the biggest seller. 

“But that is not the worst of the| 
colossal stupidity of this technicality 

But on this country entering the war| keeping Canada from financing in the 
the special issues committee rightly} United States. It is going to hurt us 
ruled against foreign securities being| harder right in our acute pocket nerve, 
sold on the American market. Allies} 224 I wish every firm that makes big 
could secure credits or straight loans| Sales to or through Canada would take 
The| it up with our Treasury Department. 
national guarantee of the Allies stood| I'll put it in general terms first. Here- 
behind these credits and loans and the| tofore when Canadian banks had big 
money for the loans was raised direct| Surplus instead of tranferring them to 
from the American public by taxes and| Europe to earn interest there they 
Liberty bonds, behind which again| sent them Srey feng - — ~— 
stood the.cuarante ».| Those surpluses helped us. We neede 
tae ee them and could use them both to Can- 
ada’s advantage and to ours. 

“Now if the war goes on, or even 
copper | after the war, surplus funds are going 


Say when England begins to 
pay those credits to Canada. If we on 
stupid technicality discriminate 
against Canada now, we aren’t going to 
get those surplus funds on deposit here. 
We are going to force Canada’s sur- 
plus funds to European markets. That 
will hurt us as much as we do Canada. 

“Let me explain in specific terms 
what I mean and how it will work. In 
normal times we may raise twice as 
much \.heat in the aggregate as Can- 
ada, say 700,000,000 or 800,000,000 
bushels, compared to her 350,000,000 


consume an enormous proportion 
of our own wheat, easily 600,000,000 
bushels; and Canada has a smal! popu- 
lation and consumes, say, only 50,000,- 
000 of her own crop. 
Wheat to Afford Great Surplus 
“When the war is over and Canada 


Canada? Before she could borrow on easily produce half as much wheat as 

@ American market, bit now she| we do, say 400,000,009 »ushels. And 
couldn't. As a matter of fact Cana-| under norma! conditions Canada wil! 
San securition are still sent down to| fave a bigger surplus to export than 
for cur popu.atior. bas grown 


“I am for treating Canada, purely 


treat Texas or California. The remedy, 
of course, would be for England to as- 


war is one of Uncle Sam’s very best) Treasury can extend credits and loans| pay her debt to Canada in that way.” 

\ trade customers, both as a buyer and) as one of the allies; but what Canada 
wants as to credits and loans she must| that formerly financed many of Can-| “dollar” is simply the name given to 
ada’s wheat exports to Hamburg gave | 25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths fine. 

It consider-| The Government does not attempt 


One of the big Wall Street houses 


Now consider what kind of a custom- 


States’ 100,000,000 have sent. That 


Yet in the period when the burden 
To settle the differ-| fell on Canada, her foreign trade in- 


Her 


plains why her people have been able 


Canada has bought from the United 
The| States—according to the National City 


Her system of issuing war loans was, 
tax the consumer the| first to make them absolutely tax free. 


difference and so decrease the sale of | The next step was to prevent what has 
our goods or else he is going to buy 
proportionately less to.make up the States. Here, ‘husiasir 
difference in exchange. Either way it|the moment, people and institutions | serves, 


been happening too often in the United 
under the enthusiasm of 


Canada is one of our| Would subscribe for a good round total 
in the world. Per|°f Liberty bonds. They would put 


‘ ; : ‘44 | capita of her population she is our big-| own their first payment, then before 
erican market and were bought with und ob See gabuintiin ta- the bonds began to sag below par throw 
Look| Population she is our biggest buyer in| them on the market for resale. 
and as her population in- set Sikes Binks i tole 
: : , : creases she is going to be a bigger and| Were Duying Liberty bonds 0 
want to see just how the American) |. buyer. She is to-day one of the them and borrowing from the banks to 


The result was while other people 


pay the instalments before they had 


bargains could pick those bonds up 


debt to buy. 
Victory Loans Kept Up to Par. 


Canada prevented all this by a sim- 
ple device. A Victory Loan special 
committee was formed to operate with 
bond dealers to purchase war loans at 
fixed prices. The committee and deal- 
ers then find individual purchasers for 
the bonds, and on disposal the com- 
mittee pays the dealers a small fixed 
commission. No commission is paid 
when the dealers sell to the committee, 
but only when a sale is made to a pur- 
chaser. This prevents dealers liquid- 
ating unsold bonds below par and gets 
the bonds in the hands of permanent 
investors. 

The committee stands ready to buy 
any amount of war bonds for sale, and 


things to have in re- 


sufficient to cover underwriting ex- 
penses. Dealers must sell at a fixed 
price to the public. The price was first 
fixed at 98%. It was then advanced 
to 99%. Last month it was placed at 
par. The advance was the result of 
demand by the public for bonds that 
did not sag. The commission paid to 
the dealers was sufficient to stimulate 
sales. It ran at first at 1 per cent. 
Dealers have to agree not to take war 
bonds for other securitieg and to dis- 
courage sales of bonds by-buyers. 

The most striking feature of the sys- 
tem is that it makes the sale of bonds 
by the dealers an all week, all month, 
all year push, not a big drive followed 
by a slump. Most of these Canadian 
features are likely to be embodied in 
Uncle Sam’s next bond sale. 

It is a fairly good guess by that time 
something will have been done bot¥ in 
than our production] Washington and London to 


are a big population 


wheat stride she wi!) 


















“THE FINANCIAL POST _ 


»NATIONAL FINANCE---Some of the Diffi- 
culties Being Faced 


Canada of the handicap of exclusion 
from British credits in the United 
States and at the same time of exclu- 
sion from the open money market of 
the United States. 


INFLATION—WHY SOME PRICES 


favorable to international commerce 


She} by digging gold, and just h 
back only $80,000,000 worth; but Eng-| has.a population not so large as New| js a steak antes of Beate Bove — 


come. Yet Canada is the one country) land is not parting with any coin to, York State, between 7,000,000 and 8,- 
with a technical steer ogreny: — liquidate those credits just now. She mee Si ger foreign trade was 
her financially. Though she is one of} is keeping all her coin in the realm| over a billion. Then came the burdons| mint, 
our best customers, exchange has been| against the day of settlement after the| of war. In four years her 7,000,000 oiet re om ae meee Sen te 
running against her high as 2 per cent.| war. She is now financing the armies| or 8,000,000 people sent to the war a\ vold at a lo 
Canada sends across; but she is not| third as many soldiers as the United 
1 paying cash for her war purchases. 
Meanwhile Canada is buying enor-| is, if Uncle Sam sends as many fighters | ,,, 
mously in the United States—for 1917| across in proportion to his population | ; 
she bought $790,000,000; and though! he will place 7,000,000 figfihting men 
she is one of the biggest sellers to the| on the firing line. 
United States, her sales here totalled 
only 440,000,000. 
ence of $350,000,000, she had—what?| creased to two billions and a half. Her 
undant credits in England, yes—j exports increased 256 per cent. 
t those credits don’t pay Canada’s} savings deposits increased from $86 
ls; and discounts has been running] per head to $120 per head, which ex- 
against her 2 per cent. 

Going To Affect All Hands to finance the war. In fact, for purely | be artificially elastic in order that 
And Canada’s ox is not the only one " coencinen eumsak Ores shear the es of the Government 
Pat t : eir Governmen ,000,000, | may met, and the ri . 
which is first blood brother to Uncle| red. As one of as which: Wil: Se » billion by the oud ofl exeeacten sk of credit 
for that matter, said, “We are really| the year. In the four years of the war | above, by the, fact that Government 
off our nose to spite our face on 


their final payment made, the bonds prices ensued, lasting down to the 
they were paying for at par had slip- outbreak of the war, although the 
ped 2, 3, 4 below par; and the less/‘ate of production was practically at 
patriotic subscribers who waited for | standstill for several years before 


cheaper than the people who went in| 2Vailable before the war was related 


scales the prices only for large blocks | bank reserves. will be at a“standstili 


»|upon money, in promissory notes and 








contracts, in  price-lists, bank ac- 
counts, etc., what confusion would 
ensue! 


once have this accomplished no sec- 
tion of it is likely to be receptive 
to the idea of adopting a new langu- 
age of values for itself. t 












































Passing from the believers in fiat 
money, there is a respectable com- 
pany which has writtén upon the 
idea of a multiple or composite com- 
modity standard, the idea being to 
attach the currency definitely to a 
unit which would represent the aver- 
age value of a list of staple com- 
modities. Such a system is con- 
ceivably possible, but the unit would 
be a theoretical one, and, of course, 
conversion of the currency into stand- 
ard money, for the settlement of in- 
ternational balances and in the au- 
tomatic regulation of «credits would 
be out of the question. 


The probability is that if such a 
system was adopted the business 
world would continue to use gold as 
the most convenient means of set- 
tling balances, and that the curren- 
cies of the world would be quoted in 
terms of gold, and compared with 
each other in this manner. 


Merits of The Gold Standard 


‘ 





CANADA’S TRADE 


Total for Twelve Months Ended Sep- 
tember 30 was $897,128,837 


Statistics compiled by the Dominion” 
Bureau of Statistics show that for the 
year ending September 30 goods to the 
value of $897,128,837 were imported 
into Canada, as compared with $1,-- 
004,290,884 for the previous twelve 
months ending Sept. 30, 1916. For the 
twelve months period closing Sept. 30 
the exports of the Dominion were to 
the value of $1,363,749,580, as com- 
pared with $1,381,517,976 for the pre- 
vious twelve months and $1,031,940,004 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1916. 


The United States supplied by far 
the greater part of Canada’s imports 
fay the year, the value of goods brought 
in from that country being $738,040,- 
from 


%27, as compared with $70,598,856 

















ADVANCE 


Continued from page 50 
relationship to each other. This is 







and financial relations. China has 
been the only important country 
whose currency was not related to 
the gold standard, but its govern- 
ment has taken steps within the 
last month for establishing such re- 
lationship. The great service of this 
common unit of value in world affairs 
is illustrated and emphasized at the 
present time by the difficulties which 
arise because temporarily the free 
movements of gold are interrupted. 


Gold Mining Unprofitable 
But the present rise of prices has 
































tween gold and other commodities. 
Gold is priced in terms of itself; an 


amount of money. There is no magic 


due to fluctuations in the production 
about the act of coinage. The word 


of gold are not to be regretted. One 
by one, however, the countries have 
come to the gold standard, because 
it has greater advantages, stability 
included, than any other standard 
of value ever in use. It has the one 
great advantage over any theoretical 
system in its simplicity, and another 
great advantage in the fact that ali 
the world has adopted it. The prim- 
ary purpose of a standard is to pro- 
vide a common basis on which to do 
business, and the business world is 
slow to listen to proposals which it 
does not readily understand, and 
which it is. very sure other countries, 
for the same reason, will not readily 
adopt. Granted that it is very desir- 
able to have the whole business world 
thinking in common terms, when you 


dom $97,500,236. On the other hand, 
the Dominion exports to the United 
Kingdom exceed in value those to the 
United States. During the twelve 
months period Canadian goods sent to 
British ports were to the value of 
$715,270,484, as compared with $792,- 
993,670 for the previous year, while 
United States imports from Canada 
amounted in value to $420,865,838, as 
against $375,703,462 in the preceding 
twelve months. 










value of 












supply and demand, and unfortun- 
ately for the gold producers there are 
other ways of producing dollars than 





; dollars. 
Since there are restrictions upon the 
disposition of gold outside of the 


REGINA—tThere will .be approx- 
imately 100,000 acres of Saskatche- 
wan land in‘the Greater Production 
Scheme among the Indians which 
Commissioner Graham of Indian Af- 
fairs is directing. This represents 
more than double the acreage the In- 
dians have previously cultivated. 








and the cost of mining 
ss or closing down, thus 
reducing the new supplies. 

The production of gold cannot be 
aintained at its present valuation 
n relation to other commodities. 
That ‘is to say, with labor, coal, ma- 
chinery, chemicals and other sup- 
plies necessary to its production at 
present prices, gold cannot be pro- 
duced at a profit to be coined at 
$20.67 per ounce. 


Gold, Credit and Prices 
While the war goes on credit will 


























is minimized, as stated 








credit is so largely behind‘ the sjtua- 
tion; but when the war ends this 








bound to make itself felt in the credit 
The normal additions to 
banking reserves will not be made, 
and credits will be correspondingly 
restricted, with the result that prices 
will decline. The influence is the re- 
verse of that which has been seen 
from rapidly increasing bank re- 































In short, the level of prices has a 
definite relation to the standard of 
value. Following the discovery of 
the South African gold field, and of 
the cyanide method of treating’ ores, 
the world’s production of gold §in- 
creased rapidly, and a period of what 
was called “gold inflation” and rising 
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(Open) 
O OWN a piano with the name 
; “Williams” on the fall board is to 
experience something of the pride 
and pleasure which a violinist feels 
when he discovers the signature “Stradi- 
varius” on a violin. Both are signifi- 
cant not for the name alone, but for the 
recognized high standard of value which 
the name represents. In the Williams 
New Scale~Piano there is that richness 
and purity of tone, that delicate, touch 
and delightful responsiveness of action 
which have won for. it the unstinted 
praise of world famous musicians. It is 
worthy of record that in Canada the 
Williams is invariably selected for every 
notable musical event. 


















the war. The amount of bank credit 







to the bank reserves, and the level 
of prices the world over was ad- 
justed to this relationship. It is pos- 
sible, temporarily, by the use of Gov- 
ernment credit, to sustain a higher 
level of prices without a correspond- 
ing increase of gold reserves, but it 
cannot be done permanently. The 
circulating credit must be freely 
convertible into the standard of value 
if prices are to have any definite re- 
lation to the standard, or if prices in 
different countriés are to have any 
definite relation to each other. 

In short the prices of other things 
must come down in relation to gold 
if gold is to remain the standard of 
value. Under the present relation- 
ship gold production will stop, and 














































WiILMAMS PIANO 


New SCALE 


RETAINS ITS TONE 


until prices fall sufficiently to allow 
gold prodction to be resumed. 


Substitute Standards 

Of course there are people who 
think that the gold standard should 
be abolished. Some of them are un- 
able to understand that money must 
be definitely related to concrete 
values; that a unit of value must have 
value in itself, as a unit of length 
must have length, a unit of weight 
must have weight, and a unit of vol- 
ume measure must have certain vol- 
ume capacity. They cannot.see that 
if the word “dollar” was not attached 
to some eoncrete thing which posses- 
sed value it would convey no idea 
of value whatever. Suppose that by 
some magic the word “bushels” was 
suddenly substituted for the word 
“dollars” wherever the latter occurs, 


























May we send you a beautifully illus- 
trated portfolio of our new models? 































The Williams Piano Co., Limited 


Canada's Oldest Piano Makers 


Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 

















he Spanish River Pulp and} 


Paper Company 


~. A Canadian Industry 
Is Based on Ontario's For 


The Spanish River Com- 
pany and its Subsidiaries 


The place in Canadian In- 
dustry and the importance 
to Canada of! the Spanish 
River Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Ltd., are indicated by the 
fact that the Company an- 
nually manufactures and 
sells approximately $10,- 
000,000 worth of pulp and 
paper. The Spanish River 
Company has. splendid 
plants at Espanola, Ont., at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 
at Sturgeon Falls, ‘Ont. 
The. Espanola _ property 
consists of a ground wood 
pulp mill and a four ma- 
chine paper mill with a 
capacity of paper of 54,000 
. tons per annum in 1917. 
The Company owns its 
own water power and de- 
velops at this plant 20,000 
h.p. The Company owns 
also the entire townsite of 
Espanola, including the 
houses, hotel and general 


stores, which it operates. 


The Company also supplies 
electric light and water to 
the town. 


The Subsidiary Companies 
The Sault Ste. Marie plant 
- of the Lake Superior Paper 


Company, a subsidiary of 
the Spanish River Com- 
pany, consists of ground 


wood pulp and_ sulphite 
pulp mills and a four ma- 
chine paper mill with a ca- 


pacity in paper of 70,000 
tons per annum. A new 
board machine has recently 
been installed, and is now in 


operation at this plant. 


The Sturgeon Falls planr of 
the old Onario Pulp & Paper 


Co., consists’ of ground 
wood pulp and sulphite pulp 


mills, and a two machine 
paper mill with a capacity 


of 21,000 tons per annum. 


Here, too, the company de- 
velops its own water power, 


and has developed some 1I0,- 
000 h.p. The total capacity 
of the three plants was thus, 
by early in 1917, over II0,- 
000 tons of paper per an- 
num. 


Steadily Increasing 
Efficiency and Production 


The Lake Superior Paper 
Company plant at Sault Ste. 
Marie, and the Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Company, Ltd., 


property at Sturgeon Falls, 
as also the parent plant at 
Espanola, are all in first- 
class condition and operat- 
ing at a high state of effici- 
ency. 

The Company is showing 


good increases in business 
owing to the more adequate 
prices received for news- 
print, and also owing to the 
increased output. of the 
plants, combined with the 
already mentioned high effi- 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF PULP AND PAPER 


Year Ended March 31 


1910 «© $ 7,816,840 qyppiiiivntH ising. ng iin 
1911 8,807,969 WiNtntintit 

1912 8,386,231 Iiitiiiiniiti 

1913 =: 11,201,670 aun 

1914 «17,750,671 vvilniinniniut 

1915 23,35 '7,843 Misi 

1916 28,550,683 THUUUUSOLYLDUOSULQU DEVEL TV DSESNIOUBSSSO MESA MEENA 
1917 45,997,400 ALT 
1918 63,486,222 ill! HUNSEUEUUDAUEASNEAUTUNESEGOUEUUUYAGNSEO UNGAR ALATUSASA A 


Are Not A Burden” "5 


But A 


cVICTORES 
nt a x 
BONE ‘ 


YOU are asked to save every 


cent not needed for your rea- 
sonable support and physica! 
well being—this is thrift 


Blessing’ 


ee requires the exercise of restraint 


and self-denial —qualities without which 
you cannot achieve the success in life which it 
is your ambition to achieve, and for the lack of 
which you are likely to suffer in later years. 


The money you acauire by thrift you. are 
asked to loan—ndt give—to your country. 
It will come back to you when you may need 
it far more than you do now, and you will be 


paid interest for its use, 


This war is a frightful thing, but it may prove of ines- 


timable benefit to you, if it teach 


es you the good habit 


of thrift. Start the habit by investing in 


Victory Bonds 


This Page Donated Tovard Wining the War by 
The Spanish River Pulp & 
Paper Mills, Limited 
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Whose Progress 
est Wealth 


ciency in operation of all 
departments of the business. 
The improvements and bet- 
terments to plants are al- 
ready showing results in the 
improved production, and 
these betterments will, of 
course be accumulative dur- 
ing the years. 


Additions and Betterments 


During the past two years 
the Spanish River Company 
has expended almost $2,500,- 
000 in betterments and addi- 
tions, with a resulting in- 
crease in output of 170 tons 
per day. The total produc- 
tion of pulp and paper for 
the market now amounts to 
570 tons per day, which will 
shortly be increased to 600 
tons, the capacity of the 
plants. .The present output 
is thus about 175,000 tons 


per year. 
Spanish River’s Large 
Pulpwood Areas 


The Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd., in itself 
and through its subsidiaries, 


has the cutting rights over 
ap prox imately: 7,200,000 
acres, 11,200 square miles, 
of pulpwood territory in 


Ontario, so that the Com- 


pany is assured of an ample 
supply of the highest class 
of pulpwood for years to 
come. 


Helping Canada’s 
Exchange Position 


The large volume of the 
Company’s output at the 
present time, especially 


when it is remembered that 


a large proportion of this 
production is exported from 
Canada, has a most import- 


ant bearing on the exchange 


situation as between the 
United States ang Canada, 


a matter which is of such 


great moment to the coun- 
try at this time. 


The Men Who Direct the 
Company’s Activities: 


The officers and directors of the 
Company are as follows:—G. 
H. Mead, President, Sault Ste. 


Marie; P. B. Wilson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sault Ste. Marie; Major T. 
Gibson, D.S.O., Secretary, To- 
ronto; B. Tooke, Montreal; C. E. 
Read, Ottawa; T. Watson Sime, 
Toronto; W. E. Stavert, London, 
England; J. G. Gibson, Assistant 


Secretary, Toronto. 


November 2, 1918. 
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--Advance of Prices 


is World-Wide 


Statistics of Production For Every Section 
of the Globe Show the Continuance of the ° | 


Rising Tendency Throughout the Current 
Year as in Earlier War Period 


ORLD prices continue to ad- 
W vor A compilation by the 

National City Bank of New 
York, showing the average import 
prices in the fiscal year 1918 of a large 
number of articles representing pro- | 
duction in every section of the world, | 
shows prices even higher than those of | 
1917, which in turn exceeded those of | 
1916, 1915 and the fiscal year 1914, all | 
of which preceded the war. , 


These average import price figures 
of the great articles of commerce are 
an exceptionally accurate method of 
measuring broadly the advance in 
world prices. The import price of 
each article brought into the country 
represents its selling value in the 
country from which exported. As the 
aggregate importation of any given 
article represents in most cases the 
product of several different countries 
and covers large numbers of importa- 
tions and extending through the entire 
year, the average annual import price 
based on these figures may be accepted 
as a reliable barometer of world prices 
in the article. 


The “average annual import prices” 
quoted by the bank in its discussion of 
this question are obtained by taking 
the entire importation for the entire 
fiscal year of the article in question 
showing total quantity and total value 
as reported to the custom house, and 
by dividing the quantity into stated 
value the average import price per unit 
of quantity for the entire year is ob- 
tained. If the average monthly import 
price is desired, it is obtained by utiliz- 
ing the month’s import figures by the 
same process. A comparison of these 
annual or monthly acreage import- 
price figures with those of the preced- 
ing periods supplies an accurate bar- 
ometer of average world prices in the 
article in question. 


Some Notable Advances 


In nearly all of the important 
articles imported, 1918 average price 
figures stand at the top of the ascend- 
ing scale of prices dating from 1914. 
Take wool as an example, of which the 
imports are drawn from more than a 
score of countries and representing 
every grand division of the world; of 
clothing wool, the average import price 
in 1918 was 54 cents per pound against 
36 cents per pound in 1917, 28 cents 
per pound in 1916 and 23 cents per 
pound in 1915. Combing wool aver- 
aged in 1918, 61 cents per pounds 
against 39 cents per pound in 1917, 29 
cents per pound in 1916 and 25 cents 
per pound in 1915. Carpet wool aver- 
aged in 1918, 40 cents per pound 
against 29 cents in 1917, 22 cents per 
pound in 1916, 17 cents per pound in 
1915 and 1914. 


In copper, of which the imports were 
drawn from a dozen different countries 
representing Europe, North and South 
America, Asia and Africa, the average 
price of the importation of 1918 in the 
form of pigs, ingots, etc., was 26.2 
cents per pound against 19.4 cents per 
pound in 1916 and 13.4 cents per pound 
in 1915, being thus practically doubled 
in the four year period. Raw silk, 
representing every silk producing area 
of the world, averaged in 1918, $5.25 
per pound against $4.61 per pound in 
1917, $3.61 per pound in 1916 and 
$3.09 per pound in 1915. 


Foodstuffs Reach High Levels 


Raw sugar averaged in 1918, 4.8 
cents per pound against 4.3 cents per 
pound in 1917, 3.7 cents per pound in 
1916, 3.2 cents per pound in 1915 and 
2 cents per pound in 1914. Tin, drawn 
from every available tin producing 
area of the world, averaged in the fiscal 
year 1918, 54.6 cents per pound against 
40.4 cents per pound in 1917, 35.3 cents 
in 1916 and 32.4 cents in 1915. 
Mackerel, of which the imports of 1918 
Were 18,000,000 pounds, averaged 20.72 
cents per pound in 1918 against 10.98 | 
cents per pound in 1914. Cheese, drawn | 
from Canada, Mexico, the West Indian 
Islands, Argentine, Australia, French 
Africa and half a dozen European 
vountries, averaged in 1918, 41.6 cents 
Per pound against 30.8 cents in 1917, 
_ cents in 1916 and 17.3 cents in 


' 


Prices More Than Doubled | same policy will be enforced in Canada 
| remains to be seen. The authorities 


Goat skins, imported from a score of 
Sountries, averaged 47.4 cents per 
pound in 1918 against 26.2 cents per 
Pound in 1914. Cotton cloths drawn 
m Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
and, Netherlands and Japan, were 
much higher, the average price of the 
unbleached being in 1918 25.7 cents per 
ao against 9.5 cents per yard in 
916, while the figures of the month of 
ebruary, 1918, were still higher than 

of the full year, averaging for 








t month 49.9¢ per yard against the| million dollars. Insurance is held in 
b annual average of 25.7 cents per yard.| several companies to the extent of 
‘ron shows for 1918 an average of | $600,069. 


in 1914, and bar iron in 1918, 5.3 cents 
per pound against an average of 1.9 
cents per pound in 1915. Manilla hemp 
averaged in 1918, $353 per ton against 
$180 per ton in 1915; and flax in 1918 
$1,037.71 per ton against $290.37 in 
1914, 

In a few articles, very few, prices are 
lower. The average import price of 
the coffee brought into the country 
in 1918, and representing all the coffee 
producing sections of the world, was 
9 cents per pound against 11.1 cents 
per pound in 1914. Tobacco, suitable 
for cigar wrappers, was $1.21 per 
pound in 1918 against $1.28 per pound 
in 1914, while potatoes imported in 
June, 1918, averaged $1402 per bushel 
against $2.27 per bushel in June, 1917, 


FURNITURE 





Continued from page 49 


back the industry by maintaining a 
low scale of values and preventing 
other factories from earning a decent 
profit. It can only be eradicated by 
giving every manufacturer a clear idea 
of what it is actually costing him to 
produce each line manufactured. 

Last January some computations 
were made to show what was being 
earned in the furniture industry. 
Plants with an aggregate investment 
of about ten million were selected and 
it was determined that on this 
investment there was being earned 
only 2% per cent. On sales earn- | 
ings ran t6 about 3 per cent. These 
figures are obviously far too low 
and, in the industry is to survive and' 
prosper, a much better return will have 
to be secured. 

Production Decreased | 

Production is smaller than it was a| 
year ago, though in value it will prob-| 
ably show a slight increase. Owing to} 
the .cutting off of export trade as al 
result of the shortage of shipping, fac- 
tories are turning out somewhat more 
furniture than there is a demand for, 
which accounts in part for the lessened 
production. This decline in exports is| 
clearly evidenced by a reference to| 
Canada’s trade returns. For the five| 
months ending August 31, the value of | 
exports of household furniture was | 
$51,731. For the same period of 1917, | 
it was $151,143 and for the same period | 
of 1916, $156,250. , 

. The labor supply is smaller and east 





efficient than a year ago. Wages are 
higher. Materials are up by over 25 
per cent. and there are difficulties and 
delays: in getting lumber. Walnut is 
practically unobtainable owing to its | 
being commandeered for military uses. | 
There is a marked tendency, in face of | 
these handicaps, to stop the production | 
of cheap lines and several plants en-: 
gaged formerly in their manufacture, 
largely for the export trade, are now 
closed down. 





} 


Prices Increase 


Prices of the finished article have! 
been advancing but not to the same ex- 
tent as the prices of raw material and 
wages. In fact, so rapidly have manu- 
facturing costs been climbing that no 
sooner has one set of prices been deter- 
mined upon than an increase is needed. 
To the failure of manufacturers to 
mark up their selling prices adequately 
is to be attributed much of the unprofit- 
able showing that has been made. 

One feature of the situation that is} 
encouraging is the marked tendency of | 
the public to invest in hetter furniture. 








$119.42 per ton against $35.87 per ton 
| 





The day of cheap furniture is pretty 
wel] over. National prosperity has en- 
abled pesple to furnish their homes 
better and to substitute more service- 
able pieces for the old, cheaply-made 
article which formerly filled th 
homes of the working classes. In this 
development there is hope for the 
manufacturer. He can now cut out 
the cheap lines, which were a very 
doubtful source of profit, and concen- 
trate on better grades on which the 
profit is more certain. 

In the.United States restrictions are 
to be enforced and a few standardized 
products only allowed, whether the 


\ have the matter under consideration 
' 


| and it is on of the possibilitis, since the 
| two countries are working along on 


| similar lines in many departments of 
| effort. 


| 


| The Canada Carriage Works, Brock- 
| ville, ‘was wiped out by fire through 
| Spontaneous combustion in the bend- 
ing room of the woodworking shop. 
Estimates place the loss at half a 





















Laurentide Power Co. 


_ Sturdy Infant of 120,000 H..P. 


Occupies Strategic Point on St. Maurice River 
with Shawinigan Co.’s Transmission Lines at 
its Disposal—Supported by Wise Development 
Policy of Quebec Government—Earnings 


HE youngest of the great water 
power companies of the province 
of Quebec, but one that is experi- 
encing a most healthy growth, is the 
Laurentide Power Company, with a 
magnificent plant installed on the St. 
Maurice River at Grand Mere, with a 
present:output of 120,000 horse power, 
and eventually a capacity of 180,000 
h.p. This company is a development 
of the Laurentide Company, which 
now concerns itself only with the pro- 
auction of pulp and paper and allied 


, output, while the Laurentide Power 


Company was organized to handle the 
generation of electric power. On 
December 23, 1915, arrangements were 
completed whereby the power property 
of the Laurentide Company was con- 
veyed to the new power conpaxsy. Two 
years before, the ‘dea of « separate 
organization was conceived when it 
was recognized that the admirable 
location of the power plant enabled it 
to produce a much larger amount of 
power than could be utilized by the 
Laurentide Company for its own in- 
dustrial purposes. With its mills 
working to capacity in 1915 the 
Laurentide Company’s requirements 
amounted only to 22,000 h.p., so that 
an enormous quantity of surplus power 
remained that it was felt should be 
distributed and even greatly developed. 
The formation of the separate com- 
pany, as the Laurentide Power Com- 
pany, was the result, which took over 
all the power properties formely owned 
by the Laurentide Company, consist- 
ing of all land and property control- 
ling the St. Maurice River for a dis- 
tance of twenty miles above Grand 
Mere. The company was incorporated 
with capital stock of $10,500,000, and 
$7,500,000 of bonds. 


Marvelous St. Maurice 
Waterpowers 


The Laurentide Power Company is 
fortunate in the wonderful source of its 


development: the St. Maurice River. 
Few Canadians have any conception 


of its marvelous water power. Four 
hundred miles long from its source to 
its confluence with the St. Lawrence 
River, it drains an area of 17,000 
square miles. An important engineer- 
ing work was undertaken by the 
Quebec Government in accordance with 
its plans for the conservation of the 
water powers of the province when it 
constructed a dam co&ting $2,000,000 


Growing Rapidly. 


on the St. Maurice River at a point 
100 miles south of its source. The 
effect of this dam is to back up the 
waters over a huge territory, and its 
powers of conservation will exceed 
those of the famous Assouan dam on 
the Nile. To back up these unlimited 
possibilities the Laurentide Power 
Company has installed the most mod- 
ern and efficient machinery, and is 
seeking to develop to the utmost what 
nature has been so lavish with on the 
St. Maurice. 


Big Dam Built to 
Increase Power 


It did not take long to rush forward 
plans for the independent development 
of the power company beyond the re- 
quirements of the Laurentide Paper 
Company, and by the end of 1915 three 
units with a total capacity of 60,000 
h.p. were in operation. 

By January 1916, the company’s 
plant possessed a potential capacity of 
125,000 h.p. within easy transmission 
distance of Montreal, and the addi- 
tional storage facilities provided by 
the Quebec Government on _ the 
Manouan River increased the ultimate 
capacity of the Laurentide Power 
Company to 180,000 h.p. And for all 
the costly engineering work that has 
been necessary the company has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the bond- 
ed debt is about $70 per h. p., a record 
it would be difficult to duplicate 
in any power plant on the continent. 


Using Shawinigan 
Transmission Line 


Besides the immense natural advan- 
tages in its location, the Laurentide 
Power Company was fortunate in its 
initial stages of being able to work out 
an agreement for the sale of its power 
that made unnecessary the expensive 


“transmission lines that most compan- 
_ies must build at the outset. Close 


beside it is situated the Shawinigan 
Water & Power Co., and all the Laur- 
entide output not used by the parent 
company is taken by Shawinigan and 
distributed over its transmission lines, 
a system that embraces over 1,500 
miles that cover a radius of 100 miles, 
east, west and south from Shawinigan 
Falls, including Montreal, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Thetford Mines, and 
some fifty other smaller cities and 
towns in the Province of Quebec. This 
enables the power of the Laurentide 
Power Co. to reach the most important 


industrial centres of the whole Pro- 
vince, and ensures for it a constantly 
increasing: demand in the years to 
come. 


Two Promising Factors 


The Laurentide Power Company 
thus has behind its success some of the 
most promising factors possible; it has 
assured contracts for large blocks of 
power, and is saved the heavy expense 
of transmission lines and the upkeep 
of these. There is the 25,000 h.p. for 
the paper company, with:an option 
on 12,500 more, while the Shawinigan 
Company is taking over 60,000 h.p. 
with «a further option on 37,500 ad- 
ditional and the 12,500 that the paper 
company may not require. 


Excellent Financial 
Results 


From the financial standpoint and 
that of the investor in the bonds and 
stock of the Laurentide Power Com- 
pany the output is very promising. At 
the last annual meeting the President, 
J. E. Aldred, was able to make the 
following statement: 

“It is evident from the remarkable 


“success of your company in marketing 


its power that the shareholders ‘will 
realize a satisfactory result much 
earlier than it was reasonable to an- 
ticipate at the outset.” 

For the year 1916, including sev- 
eral months while the plant was being 
tuned up, the gross revenue reached 
$375,381, of which there was a surplus 
of $154,441, from which $100,000 was 
transferred to a depreciation reserve, 
and the balance applied to Contingent 
Account. For the year 1917 there was 
a big increase in the revenue, to $663,- 
858, leaving a surplus of $204,795. 
From this there was transferred again 
to depreciation account another $100,- 
000, and to Contingent Account $45,- 
558, leaving a profit and loss surplu8 
of $56,986. « 

The present year has witnessed a _ 
substantial improvement in the figures 
of the first two years of the company’s 
life. Mention has been made of a 
dividend announcement before the. 
year ends, but while the company un- 
doubtedly could take some action there 
are a number of questions to settle 
before the directors could determine 
whether it. would be a wise policy or 
not. In any case, there lies before the 
Laurentide Power Company a steady 
increase in its production and sale of 
power, and an even more rapid growth 
of its earnings, now that the heavy 
expenditure that lies always at the 
foundation of a power company has 
been’ incurred. 
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Canadian General Electric Co. 


Pioneers and Still Pre-eminent In the 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


Limited 


Electrical Field In Canada 


Electric Porcelain Works, Peterborough, Ont. 


Architectural Bronze and Iron Works, Toronto, Ont. 


Electrical Supply Works, Toronto, Ont. 


Main Electrical Works, Peterborough, Ont. 


“ Bridgeburg Works, Bridgeburg, Ont. 


= 


. The story of the inception and progress of The Cana- 


dian General Electric Company, as outlined by 
Senator Nicholls in his Presidential Address of 
27th December, 1913, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth Anniversary of The Canadian Gen- 
eral Electrie Co., with a note on development since 
that date, and a word for the future as foreseen 
by the President. 


OC): the 27th December, 1888,” said Senator 


Nicholls, “I called together a number of 
gentlemen, then, as now, prominent citizens 


of Toronto, with a reputation as successful and public- 
spirited business men. They then affixed their signa- 
tures to a simple letter agreement to join me in a 
syndicate to provide a fund to defray the expenses of 
inquiring into the feasibility of establishing in Toronto 
an electric plant to supply electric light and power by 
means of underground wires, and at that time I little 
thought of the tremendous development that lay be- 
fore us.” 

In his address, Senator Nicholls gave the names 
of the well-known men present with him at that meet- 
ing. They were: W. R. Brock, W. D. Matthews, J. K. 
Kerr, Geo. A. Cox, Robert Jaffray, Hugh Ryan, and 
H. P. Wright. The Canadian General Electric Co. can 
point to the unique record that six of the eight original 
directors were still acting in that capacity after an 
unbroken period of over a quarter of a century although 
W. D. Matthews, Esq., and Senator Nicholls: himself 
are now the only survivors of the original group. 

Thirty years ago the assets of the Company con- 
sisted of the $10,000 capital subscribed by the ten 
founders, $1,000 from each man. To-day the Company’s 
assets are over $20,000,000. In the first 25 years the 
Company grew at the rate of a million dollars a year, 
and Senator Nicholls was able to point with pride to 
the fact that a dividend has been earned and paid in 
each and every year since the company was organized. 
The sum paid in dividends in the twenty years imme- 
diately preceding the date of Senator Nicholls’ address 
was $6,286,744.00, and still there remained a surplus 
nearly equal to 40 per cent. of the paid-up capital 
both common and preferred. 

On certain important points Senator Nicholls laid 
strong emphasis. He said: 

“First—There is absolutely no ‘water’ in the capi- 

talization of the Company, every share, both common 
and preferred, having been sold for cash at par or 
better, and the average cash received by the Company 
has been $118.00 per share sold. This I claim is unique 
in the annals of Canadian industrials. 
/ “Second—We have sufficient cash and current assets 
to pay off every dollar of indebtedness, also the entire 
issue of preferred stock and still leave nearly $50.00 
in net quick assets for every share of common stock 
in addition to all the capital assets. 

“Fourth—The Company has creatéd no bend or 
mortgage indebtedness, and consequently has no fixed 
charges.” 

At the time of the formation of the Canadian 
General Electric Company the capital assets consisted 
solely of the land and buildings at Peterborough. To- 
day the Company owns ten manufacturing establish- 
ments, the head office, and six branch office buildings. 
The factories comprise: The main electrical works at 
Peterborough; the electrical porcelain works at Peter- 
borough; The Canada Foundry works at Toronto; The 
Architectural Bronze and Iron Works at Toronto; the 
Electrical Supply Works, Toronto; the Canadian Sun- 
beam Lamp Works, Toronto; the Bridge and Structural 
Steel Works at Bridgeburg, Ontario; The Canadian 
Allis-Chalmers Works at Montreal, and the Flour Mills 
Machinery Works at Stratford, Ontario. 

In May, 1901, the Company purchased a valuable 
water-power development four miles from the Peter- 
borough Works, and in 1910 there was secured a twen- 
ty year leasehold of a part of the Town of Peterbor- 
ough’s water works dam, where an additional 1,000 
horse-power are being developed. 

Looking to the future, Senator Nicholls ‘said: “I 
do not desire to pose as a prophet, for the reason that 
our own future must run parallel to the future devel- 
opment of our country. Personally I have the utmost 
faith in the future development and continued pros- 
perity of Canada. Occasional setbacks we must ex- 


pect, but the march of progress must always be. 


onward, as so much of our great country still remains 
to be developed and populated. In considering the 
future uses of electricity in Canada, we must have in 
mind the impetus this industry has received ag a re- 
sult of the utilization of our magnificent water powers. 
Few realize that from Quebec in the East to Victoria, 
B.C., in the West, nearly every city, town and village 
has the advantage of hydro-electric power for its 
lighting, its street railways, and its industries, and our 
reserves of water powers undeveloped will serve the 
needs of the country beyond our time.” 


Davenport Works, Toronto, Ont. 


Rockfield Works, Montreal, Que. 


Stratford Works, Milling and Power Transmission Machinery 


Tungsten Lamp Works, Montreal, Que. 
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vincial committees, t 
campaign is sweepi 
grand success all ove 
West the workers ha 
unfavorable conditio 
influenza epidemic w 
worked up to a clima 
but in spite of this 
are running well ab 
Elsewhere canvassi 
becoming more sat 
Prince Edward Ts 
ceeding its 1917 reco 
est confidence is fe 
vincial objective wi 
" seribed. Charlotteto 
nesday night had 
her $600,000 objecti 
pected that the ho 
hoisted on Saturday. 
From Nova Scotia 
that the canvassers 
beavers to smash obje 
result in this province 
one of which no Nov 
ashamed. 
Over Half S 
New Brunswick, 
drawbacks, is well ah 
with over half its quot 
esneeday night. The 
n 


very confident 
objectives. 


The Island of Mon 
orable progress anc 
expressed of reaching 
tive of one hundred 1 
province, outside Mo 
than doubled its last 
date and that notw 
restriction of public 

Drawbacks, such a 
of meetings and the 
towns, have acted as 
Manitoba organizatio 
nesday night almost 
was in hand. Saskatc 
organization not 50 p 
and with several loc: 
as yet; notwithstandi 
excellent and result 
last year. 

Whirlwind Fini: 

Northern Alberta’ 
been serious on accou 
but a whirlwind fini: 
optimism is express 
sults. In Southern 
results are accruin 
Lethbridge; the Crow 
Calgary, where honor 
are being won. 

From British Colu 
that up to half-time 
the province’s quota 
had been obtained a 
reason to expect thd 
be exceeded. The pra 
tion aims at a bond f 
sons in the communit 
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Production Increase 
Cent. in Thre 
Washington.—The 
steam locomotive i 
United States, ope 
direction of the War 
has increased its ra 
approximately 100 x 
past three months. 
output of the three 
_ Companies was 144 lq 
1910 ard up to last / 
est number ever turn 
year was 3,776, whic 
@n average weekly 
locomotives. 

The achievement 
noteworthy from 
bringing about this 
mM production, it has 
to expend a dollar 
facilities or enlarge 
—items of consideral 
development of most 
industries of the 
Seaeention of orde 

tion by each of 
ticular types of loco 

ie an intens 
> ; in the ' 





